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REPORT   OF   THE   PRESIDENT   OE   THE   BOARD    OE   TRUSTEES 
AND    THE    DIRECTOR    OE    PERKINS    SCHOOL    EOR   THE    BLIND 


This  1993  Annual  Report  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  recognizes  Howe  Press,  which  has 
been  a  part  of  Perkins  history  for  the  last  111  years.  The  Press  became  known  because  of 
the  genius  of  David  Abraham,  the  inventor  of  the  Perkins  Brailler.  The  Press  continues  to  produce, 
and  ship  worldwide,  a  brailler  of  utmost  precision  and  quality  thanks  to  the  dedication  and  com- 
mitment of  its  50  employees.  Their  commitment  to  quality  craftsmanship  has  ensured  that  most  of 
the  Braillers  made  by  the  Press — more  than  220,000,  in  fact — are  still  in  use  today. 

Before  turning  the  pages  to  read  about  Howe  Press,  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  see  how  the 
previous  year  unfolded  for  the  rest  of  Perkins.  It  was  a  year  of  many  accomplishments  and  much 
hard  work. 

HILTON/PERKINS  NATIONAL  AND   INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM 

We  are  completing  the  fourth  year  of  our  partnership  with  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation  as 
this  fiscal  year  closes.  In  1989,  the  Foundation  awarded  Perkins  a  five-year  $15  milhon  grant  to 
create  the  Hilton/Perkins  National  and  International  Program,  a  legacy  of  outreach  that  spans 
the  globe. 

Internationally,  the  Hilton/Perkins  Program  provides  programs  and  services  for  thousands  of  chil- 
dren, parents  and  teachers  in  the  Asia/Pacific  Region,  in  Africa,  in  Latin  America,  in  the  Caribbean 
and  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  Program  also  produced  several  publications  for  national  and  interna- 
tional audiences,  including  the  two-volume  Hilton/Perkins  Activity  and  Resource  Guide,  which  was 
written  by  professionals  in  the  Perkins  Lower  School.  The  Guide,  which  is  currently  being  translat- 
ed into  Spanish  and  Chinese,  was  created  for  teachers  and  parents  of  students  who  have  visual  and 
multiple  disabilities. 


Nationally,  the  Hiltoii/Perkins  Program  touches  thousands  of  lives.  The  program  now  provides 
direct  services  to  more  than  500  infants  who  are  multi-handicapped  blind  and  their  families  in  nine 
states  through  12  different  programs.  More  than  170  potential  teachers  for  students  who  are  blind 
and  deaf-blind  train  each  year  in  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  United  States.  Over 
16,000  parents  and  family  members  receive  support  services  through  national  and  state  parent 
organizations. 


PERKINS  OUTREACH  PROGRAM 

The  Outreach  Program  has  grown  to  provide  two  fully-established  Outreach  Satellite  Offices  in 
Hyannis  and  Northfield.  These  offices  offer  readily  accessible  services  to  students,  parents,  teachers 
and  elders  on  the  Cape,  Islands  and  in  Western  Massachusetts. 

Outreach,  we  believe,  will  continue  to  grow  as  our  population  ages.  More  and  more  individuals 
will  be  accessing  the  in-home  rehabilitation  services  provided  by  our  Outreach  to  Elders  Program 
and  our  on-campus  Low  Vision  Service  Center. 

And  as  local  school  districts  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of  providing  more  specialized  services,  the 
skills  and  knowledge  of  our  education  consultants  and  teachers  will  be  in  even  greater  demand. 

This  year,  58  students  who  are  blind  and  visually  handicapped  enjoyed  eight  Teen  Weekends.  This 
Outreach  Program  gives  adolescents  the  opportunity  to  share  experiences  and  socialize  with  peers, 
learn  job  skills  and  independent  living  skills,  and  take  part  in  recreational  activities  such  as  skiing, 
camping  and  white  water  rafting. 

EVENTS  AND   HONORS 

The  spring  was  a  time  for  celebration  and  education.  At  our  13th  Annual  Service  Awards 
Ceremony  in  April,  we  honored  two  long-time  Perkins  staff  members:  Dorothy  Dowe  who  has 
been  a  program  aide  in  the  Lower  School  Program  for  45  years,  and  Maria-Pia  Antonelli  who  has 
been  a  piano  teacher  in  the  Secondary  Services  Program  for  40  years.  Also  in  April,  Perkins  hosted 
a  symposium  for  more  than  300  professionals  and  parents  of  children  who  are  blind  and  visually 
handicapped.  Then  in  May,  we  recognized  the  growing  contingent  of  Perkins  volunteers — more 
than  200 — with  a  celebration  dinner  on  campus. 


JUNE:   TIME  FOR   SENIORS   AND   ALUMNI 

The  class  of  1993  enjoyed  a  class  trip  to  Florida  and  the  wonder  of 
Disneyworld  before  their  June  graduation.  Massachusetts  Senate 
President  William  Bulger  addressed  the  20  seniors,  their  families,  friends 
and  Perkins  staff.  President  Bulger  encouraged  our  graduates  to  make  a 
difference  in  the  world  with  their  enthusiasm,  skills  and  talents. 

Following  graduation,  more  than  100  alumni  arrived  on  campus  for  their 
annual  reunion  celebration — a  time  of  memories  and  laughter. 


ANNUAL   FUND  A   SUCCESS 

Our  donors'  continuing  generosity  says  much  about  their  loyalty  and  high  regard  for  Perkins,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  these  trying  economic  times.  Once  again,  these  generous  friends  contributed  more 
than  $600,000  to  our  Annual  Fund.  Many  of  them  have  chosen  to  include  Perkins  in  their  wills. 
We  are  very  grateful  for  these  gifts. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

We  lost  nvo  valued  friends  this  year.  With  sadness  we  report  the  passing  of  corporation  members 
Mrs.  John  W.  Hallowell  and  Mr.  Gregory  B.  Khachadoorian.  We  appreciated  their  service  and  will 
miss  their  guidance.  We  wish  them  and  their  families  peace. 


THANK   YOU 

In  closing,  we  add  warm  thanks  due  to  the  Perkins  staff.  Trustees  and  Corporation  members  who 
have  brought  Perkins  to  the  end  of  another  successful  year.  Their  commitment  has  enabled  Perkins 
to  continue  to  fulfill  its  legacy  of  providing  quality  and  com- 
prehensive services  to  children  and  families  in  need. 


HOWE  PRESS 

Now,  with  pride  and  gratitude,  we  invite  you  to  explore  the 
heritage  and  pride  alive  in  Howe  Press  today.  Through  this 
integral  part  of  Perkins,  we  are  able  to  promote  literacy  to 
those  who  are  blind  and  visually  handicapped  worldwide. 
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C.  Richard  Carlson 
President 


Kevin  J.  Lessard 
Director 


HOWE    PRESS 

Promoting  Braille 
Literacy  Worldwide 


Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  had  a  lot  of 
time  to  think  as  his  ship  made  its  three- 
week  journey  back  to  Boston  from  Europe.  He 
had  traveled  there  on  a  mission:  to  team  how 
European  countries  educated  people  who  were 
blind.  It  was  IS31. 

Dr.  Howe  was  the  first  director  of  a  school  that 
was  the  first  school  for  the  bhnd  in  the  United 
States.  The  school — now  known  as  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind — had  been  granted  a  charter 
by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  March  1829. 

As  he  looked  out  over  the  vast  Atlantic,  Dr. 
Howe  was  impatient  to  arrive  and  eager  to  begin 
his  new  assignment — yet  he  had  much  to  consider 
about  what  he  had  learned.  Imagine  him  leaning 
over  the  ship's  bow,  looking  with  hope  in  the 
direction  of  the  United  States,  looking  to  build  a 
school  committed  to  the  education  of  people  who 
were  blind.  But  what  did  this  education  mean? 

He  considered  the  philosophies  and  materials  he 
had  encountered  in  Europe.  Many  of  the  schools 
he  visited  dissuaded  people  who  were  blind  from 
learning  to  read  or  write.  Public  opinion  held  that 
those  who  were  blind  didn't  need  to  read  because 
someone  could  read  to  them.  As  for  materials,  he 
had  purchased  four  books  for  his  new  school. 
Large  letters  were  embossed — or  raised — (in  the 
books)  so  blind  students  could  read  them. 


Because  the  letters  were  so  large,  the  books  were 
bulky,  and  costly. 

That  was  what  he  had  seen,  but  how  did  Dr. 
Howe  envision  his  students'  education?  Howe 
was  committed  to  his  students'  literacy — to  devel- 
op their  ability  to  read  and  to  write.  He  believed 
that  blind  and  visually  handicapped  persons 
should  be  able  to  "read  over  a  passage  .  .  .  reflect 
upon  it  as  long  as  they  choose,  and  refer  to  it  on 
any  occasion,"  rather  than  rely  on  readers.  In 
fact,  he  believed  so  strongly  in  this  vision  that  in 
1837  he  lobbied  the  U.S.  Congress  for  its  philo- 
sophical and  financial  support  for  services  for 
those  who  were  blind  and  visually  handicapped. 

He  wanted  books  to  be  more  accessible — in  cost, 
in  size  and  in  availability.  Hov\'e  developed  a 
more  narrow,  slender  typeface  that  was  easier  to 
read  and  introduced  it  at  Perkins.  For  the  ne.xt  50 


DAVID    ABRAHiOff 


Left  to  right:  David  Abraham,  Harry 
Friedman,  Dr.  Edivard  Waterhoitse 

D  R.GABRIEL 
FARRELL  had  high 
standards.  The  new  Director 
of  Perkins  School  for  the 
Bhnd  wanted  a  better  braille 
writer — better  than  those 
being  produced  at  Howe 
Press  and  elsewhere  in  the 
1930s.  Besides  being  noisy 
and  relatively  expensive,  they 
were  made  of  heavy  cast  iron 
and  needed  frequent  repair. 

At  that  time,  Howe  Press 
made  very  few  braille  writers. 
Instead,  it  functioned  primari- 
ly as  a  braille  press,  hence  its 
name.  When  Farrell  came  to 
Perkins  in  1931,  Howe  Press 
produced  425,000  pages  of 
braille;  when  he  retired  in 
1951,  production  exceeded  a 
million  pages. 

Despite  Howe  Press'  obvious 
success  in  braille  production 
during  Farrell's  tenure,  he 
wanted  the  Press  to  develop 
and  produce  a  better  braille 
writer  that  would  serve  more 
people  and  be  more  durable. 

Farrell  found  the  person  who 
would  produce  this  machine 
in  an  unlikely  place:  the 
Perkins  woodworking  depart- 
ment, where  David  Abraham 
was  a  teacher. 

David  Abraham  came  to 
Perkins  by  a  circuitous  route. 


Born  in  Liverpool,  England, 
he  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps  during 
World  War  I.  In  the  Corps, 
Abraham  learned  about 
mechanics  and  the  need  for 
precision  and  accuracy. 

When  the  war  ended  in  1918, 
he  carried  his  skill  and  these 
traits  to  his  father's  business 
— a  stair  railing  manufactur- 
er. Abraham  simplified  the 
manufacturing  process  by 
designing  and  building 
machines  that  turned  parts 
used  in  the  railings. 

The  United  States  beckoned 
Abraham  just  as  the  depres- 
sion began  in  the  early  1930s, 
making  work  scarce. 
Abraham  finally  found  a  job 
on  a  maintenance  crew  that 
was — by  fate's  hand — resur- 
facing Charles  River  Road 
near  Perkins.  Abraham 
knocked  at  the  Perkins  front 
door  and  asked  for  a  job  as  a 
woodworking  teacher.  Dr. 
Farrell  hired  him  shortly 
thereafter. 

Dr.  Farrell  learned  of 
Abraham's  ability  with 
machine  design  and  asked 
him  to  design  a  new  braille 
writer.  Dr.  Farrell  asked 
Edward  Waterhouse,  a  math 
teacher,  to  consult  with 
Abraham. 

Abraham,  Dr.  Farrell  and  Dr. 
Waterhouse  developed  the 
specifications  for  the  new 
machine.  It  needed  to:  be 
tough  and  durable,  have  a 
light  touch,  be  as  quiet  as 
possible,  be  easy  to  use,  per- 
mit quick  paper  insertion, 


offer  quick  line  spacing,  and 
allow  previously  embossed 
paper  to  be  reinserted  and 
more  braille  added  without 
damaging  existing  text. 

Abraham  added  some  of  his 
own  features  as  well.  For 
example,  a  lever  releases  the 
brailled  sheet  when  it  reaches 
the  end  of  the  page.  Without 
this  lever,  the  paper  would 
fall  from  the  machine  and  be 
difficult  for  a  person  to  find. 

David  Abraham  presented  his 
brailler  prototype  to  Farrell  in 
November  1939.  "It  came  as 
rather  a  shock  to  see  the 
whole  thing  completed," 
Waterhouse  says.  His  proto- 
type, which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Perkins  Brailler, 
is  the  same  brailler  known 
worldwide  today. 

However,  World  War  II  pre- 
vented the  Brailler's  produc- 
tion. Waterhouse  says,  "We 
just  locked  it  up  until  after 
the  war." 

In  1946,  Abraham  joined  the 
Howe  Press  staff  and  resumed 
work  toward  the  manufacture 
of  the  Perkins  Brailler.  Dr. 
Waterhouse  became  manager 
of  Howe  Press  that  year  as 
well.  "It  was  an  exciting  time 
in  my  life,"  he  recalls. 

In  1951,  Dr.  Farrell  retired.  Dr. 
Waterhouse  became  the  new 
Perkins  Director  and  the  first 
Brailler  was  produced  at  Howe 
Press.  Sixty  more  followed  the 
first  one  that  year.  The  next 
year,  800  were  manufactured 
and  a  thousand  the  next. 

Abraham  oversaw  production 
of  the  Brailler  for  more  than 


10  years,  during  which  time, 
more  than  16,000  machines 
were  produced.  Waterhouse 
recalls,  "He  had  very  high 
standards.  He  was  a  solid 
doer  of  things — and  he  never 
did  anything  twice  because 
he  did  it  right  the  first  time." 

Leon  Murphy,  Supervisor  of 
final  assembly  and  brailler 
repair  at  Howe  Press,  remem- 
bers his  mentor.  "He  had 
high  standards  and  he  was 
very  demanding  of  himself 
and  others.  If  you  did  your 
job  right,  though,  there  was 
no  problem." 

"Abraham  was  a  perfection- 
ist," Waterhouse  says,  "and 
he  produced  the  best  braille 
writer  ever  made." 

Abraham  retired  in  the  early 
1960s,  moving  to  Florida, 
where  he  sailed  for  pleasure. 
He  returned  to  visit  Howe 
Press  a  couple  of  years  after 
retiring.  Waterhouse  remem- 
bers walking  with  Abraham 
as  he  toured  the  Press,  his 
legacy  fully  unfolded. 

"People  were  praising  him; 
he  was  seeing  all  the  work 
being  done  and  the  number 
of  braille  writers  being  pro- 
duced," he  says.  "He  was  like 
a  little  boy.  He  was  smiling, 
he  was  happy,  he  was  so 
proud. 

"I  thought  to  myself  as  I 
watched  him  leave,  'I  think 
this  is  the  first  time  I've  seen 
Abe  completely  happy.'" 

David  Abraham  died  in  1978 
at  age  82. 


years,  Boston  Line  Type  would  be  the  predomi- 
nant typeface  in  the  United  States  for  those  who 
were  blind.  Like  many  other  embossed  typefaces 
of  the  day,  persons  who  were  blind  or  sighted 
could  read  the  type — by  touch  or  by  sight.  Howe 
favored  such  embossed  typefaces  for  that  reason. 

The  condensed  typeface  made  the  books  smaller 
and  less  costly,  but  Howe  still  wanted  to  improve 
availability.  By  1835,  he  opened  the  Printing 
Department  at  Perkins,  ensuring  that  his  stu- 
dents— and  all  who  wanted  them — would  have 
books.  The  Department's  first  book  was  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  In  1876,  when  Howe  died, 
Perkins  housed  the  largest  library  of  English 
books  printed  for  those  who  were  blind. 

Howe's  son-in-law,  Michael  Anagnos,  succeeded 
him  as  Director  of  Perkins.  In  1879,  Anagnos 
renamed  the  Perkins  Printing  Department  in 
honor  of  his  father-in-law:  The  Howe  Press  of 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 

In  1890,  Perkins  became  a  lending  library  for 
people  who  were  blind  throughout 
Massachusetts — the  forerunner  of  today's  Perkins 
Braille  and  Talking  Book  Library.  That  year, 
more  than  400  volumes  were  withdrawn  from  the 
library.  In  1931,  the  National  Library  Service  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  was  estab- 
lished as  a  division  of  the  Library  of  Congress — 
94  years  after  Howe  lobbied  Congress  to  do  so. 
Howe,  no  doubt,  was  smiling. 

While  Howe's  legacy  ensured  that  thousands 
would  be  able  to  read,  it  was  still  difficult  for 


those  who  were  blind  to  write.  Boston  Line  Type 
did  not  lend  itself  to  individual  creation.  Neither 
did  other  similar  typefaces. 

Ironically,  because  of  the  popularity  of  Boston 
Line  Type,  Howe  Press  was  slow  to  adopt  braille. 
This  system  of  raised  dots  representing  letters  of 
the  alphabet  was  introduced  in  1829  by  Louis 
Braille  in  France.  By  the  end  of  the  1920s,  Louis 
Braille's  system  became  the  School's,  and  the 
world's,  standard. 

Braille  offered  those  who  were  blind  the  opportu- 
nity to  write,  to  create.  But  the  technology — the 
braille  slate  and  stylus — made  creation  painstak- 
ing. On  a  slate,  text  had  to  be  created  right  to  left 
and  backwards — the  reverse  of  how  it  was  read. 
Howe  Press  and  others  manufactured  braillers 
that  were  heavy,  awkward  and  in  need  of  fre- 
quent repair. 

There  had  to  be  a  better  way,  and  Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  who  became  Director  of  Perkins  in  1931, 
was  intent  on  finding  it.  He  was  also  intent  on 
upholding  the  school's  mission:  "To  educate  blind 
children  and  citizens." 

"Our  mission  sounds  simple,"  says  Kevin 
Lessard,  Director  of  Perkins,  "yet  there's  so  much 
behind  those  words.  For  all  people,  whether  they 
are  sighted,  blind  or  visually  handicapped,  educa- 
tion means  literacy — being  able  to  read  and  write. 
Literacy  means  employment.  Employment  ulti- 
mately means  improved  quality  of  life  and  inde- 
pendence. So,  while  our  mission  is  to  educate 
people  who  are  blind  and  visually  handicapped, 
our  goal  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  lives 
and  to  enhance  their  level  of  independence." 

"Reading  and  writing  are  fundamental  to  educa- 
tion," says  Kevin  Lessard,  Director  of  Perkins. 
"Dr.  Farrell  saw  the  need  for  writing  and  for  a 
better  braille  writer  to  the  point  of  exasperation. 
It  was  just  so  difficult  to  create  braille." 

Fate  intervened,  though,  and  brought  to  Dr. 
Farrell's  door  "a  mechanical  genius,"  Lessard 
says:  David  Abraham,  creator  of  the  Perkins 
Brailler. 


Abraham  was  a  woodworking  teacher  at  the 
school  who  had  some  experience  working  with 
machines  at  his  father's  factory  back  in  England. 

Impressed  by  his  obvious  skills,  Farrell  presented 
Abraham  with  the  task  of  developing  a  new 
braille  writer.  Gathering  all  the  existing  machines, 
Abraham  examined  and  compared.  He  worked  in 
his  Waltham,  Mass.  home  during  his  free  time, 
creating  a  machine  shop  in  his  basement. 
"Building  a  better  braille  writer  became  his 
obsession,"  Lessard  says. 

Abraham  presented  his  prototype  to  the  School, 
only  to  have  World  War  II  delay  its  production. 
From  the  first  one  produced  in  1951  to  number 
222,171  produced  on  June  30,  1993,  David 
Abraham's  creation,  truly  a  work  of  genius,  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  blind  com- 
munity worldwide. 

"The  Perkins  Brailler  gave  me  reading  and 
writing,"  says  Judi  Cannon,  Customer  Service 
Representative  at  Howe  Press. 
"The  Brailler  means  literacy  for 
people.  If  you  lose  that,  you 
lose  so  much." 


Cannon,  who  performs  quality  checks  on  many  of 
the  Braillers  that  leave  Howe  Press,  is  active  in  the 
Braille  Literacy  Coalition.  Since  birth,  she  has  had 
very  limited  vision.  Like  Dr.  Howe  before  her,  she 
says  that  people  who  are  visually  handicapped 
and  blind  "cannot  be  dependent  upon  sighted 
people  to  read  and  write  for  them — and  the 
Perkins  Brailler  is  a  vital  part  of  literacy.  While 
70%  of  those  without  braille  skills  are  unem- 
ployed," she  says,  "85%  of  those  who  use  braille 
as  their  primary  method  of  reading  are  employed. 
Those  are  amazing  statistics." 

"A  Brailler  is  a  pad  and  pencil  to  the  blind  and  visu- 
ally handicapped,"  she  says.  "It's  the  way  to  jot 
down  phone  numbers  and  take  notes — or  do  longer 
correspondence.  It's  portable.  It's  a  necessity." 

The  Brailler  is  a  typewriter-like  machine,  with 
three  tiers.  The  paper  goes  into  the  rear  of  the  top 
tier;  the  carriage  return  is  across  the  middle  tier;  a 
single  row  of  keys  is  on  the  bottom  tier.  The  car- 
rying handle  folds  down  when  not  in  use.  The 
carriage  head  inside  the  machine  moves  right  and 
left  instead  of  the  whole  carriage  moving — 
similar  to  the  ball-like  typing 
element  in  most 


"While  70% 

of  those  u'ithout 

braille  skills  are 

unemployed,  85%  of 

those  who  use  braille 

as  their  primary 

method  of  reading 

are  employed. " 

Judi  Cannon,  Customer 

Service  Representative, 

Howe  Press 
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The  Braille  Cell 


electric  typewriters.  Since  nothing  sticks  out,  the 
risk  of  damage  is  minimaL  The  plaque  at  the  base 
of  the  machine  proclauns  its  heritage: 

Designed  by  David  Abraham 

Manufactured  and  distributed  by 

Howe  Press 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

Watertown,  Mass.  02172  U.S.A. 

Standard  Braillers  are  manual  and  are  operated 
with  two  hands  like  a  typewriter.  A  "unimanual" 
model  allows  single-handed  operation.  A  large 
cell  model  provides  more  space  between  dots  and 
lines,  allowing  those  with  less  sensitive  fingertips 
to  read  braille.  Electric  models  are  also  available. 

The  Brailler  forms  braille  characters  using  differ- 
ent dot  combinations  in  each  braille  "cell."  Three 
dots  in  two  vertical  rows,  side  by  side,  compose  a 
cell.  Dots  1,  2  and  3  go  down  the  left  of  the  cell; 
dots  4,  S  and  6  go  down  the  right. 

"With  these  six  dots  you  can  write  any  language 
in  the  world,"  Cannon  says.  "Every  major  lan- 
guage has  a  braille  code."  Even  languages  that  use 
symbols — like  Chinese  and  Japanese — translate 
the  symbols  into  phonetics  that  are  written  on  the 
Brailler. 

The  braille  alphabet  uses  different  combinations 
of  dots.  For  example,  in  English  the  letter  A  is  dot 
1;  B  is  dots  1  and  2;  C  is  1  and  4;  D  is  1,  4  and  5. 
Other  dot  combinations  indicate  capital  letters, 
punctuation  and  numbers.  Commonly  used 
English  braille  is  a  system  of  standard  abbrevia- 
tions and  contractions. 

If  the  Brailler's  user  makes  an  error,  dots  can  be 
pushed  flat  with  a  tear-shaped  wooden  eraser. 
Errors  usually  are  "user  errors"  though.  Since 
1951,  the  Perkins  Brailler  has  embossed  braille 
with  accuracy  unsurpassed  by  other  braillers. 

"A  person  who's  blind  or  visually  handicapped 
can  pick  up  an  uneven  dot  just  a  few  thousandths 
of  an  inch  off,"  says  Leon  Murphy,  Supervisor  of 
final  assembly  and  repair  at  Howe  Press.  "The 
Perkins  Brailler  offers  precision  on  the  height  of 
each  dot." 


The  secret  behind  this  precision  is  what  Murphy 
calls  "the  heart  of  the  machine" — the  carriage 
unit  which  actually  performs  the  embossing.  The 
six  styli — one  for  each  of  the  six  braille  dots — fit 
inside  the  carriage  unit. 

Like  his  mentor  David  Abraham,  Murphy  asserts: 
"The  tolerance  [margin  of  error]  of  this  piece  is 
finer  than  a  watch. 

"Abraham  handed  down  his  perfectionism  with 
the  Brailler,"  he  adds. 


SHE    LIKES   to  run  her 
long,  graceful  fingers 
across  keys — whether  they're 
the  keys  of  her  Perkins  Brailler 
or  the  piano. 

A  day  student  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Budapest, 
Hungary,  she's  quick  to  show 
her  ability  with  the  Brailler 
and  with  English,  She  types: 
"My  name's  Anita  Aulechla. 
I've  got  a  sister.  Her  name's 
Andrea.  I  live  in  Budapest.  I 
am  ten  years  old."  Her  blue 
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Although  others  have  tried  to  imitate  and  to 
improve  on  Abraham's  original  design,  competi- 
tors haven't  come  close.  In  fact,  Howe  Press  itself 
has  made  only  two  design  changes  and  one  finish 
improvement  to  Abraham's  creation,  which  was 
developed  almost  five  decades  ago. 

Although  Abraham  had  used  the  best  technology 
available  to  him,  years  of  exposure  to  salt  air  and 
humidity  in  tropical  climates  affected  the 
Braillers'  baked  enamel  finish.  New  technology  is 


used  to  fuse  the  finish  onto  the  machine  through 
an  electrostatic  process. 

The  ridged  knobs  on  either  side  of  the  roller, 
which  are  used  to  insert  paper  into  the  machine, 
were  enlarged.  The  larger  knobs  require  less  dex- 
terity and  are  easier  to  operate. 

The  paper-feed  mechanism  was  also  improved. 
Rubber  rings  were  added  to  the  thin  aluminum 
tube,  allowing  smaller  sizes  of  paper,  like  business 
cards,  to  be  held  securely. 


ANITA    AULECHLA 


eyes  sparkle  as  she  flashes  a 
captivating  smile  of  accom- 
plishment. 

When  she  grows  up,  she'd 
like  to  be  a  pianist.  She's 
already  finding  that  the 
Brailler  can  help  her  work 
toward  her  goal.  "I  can  write 
the  notes  and  the  program  of 
a  concert  with  my  Brailler," 
she  says. 

Anita  has  had  her  Perkins 
Brailler  for  more  than  a  year. 
She  had  another  type  of 
brailler  previously.  "This 
braille  writer  is  easy  to  use," 
she  says.  "It  is  strong  and 
makes  easy-to-read  braille." 

In  the  past  two  years  the 
Conrad  N.  Hilton  Founda- 
tion has  generously  provided 
to  schools  for  the  blind  in 
Eastern  Europe  more  than 
800  Perkins  Braillers.  Since 


receiving  her  Brailler  through 
the  Foundation,  Anita's 
mother  says  she's  enthusias- 
tic about  the  new  machine. 
"She  likes  working  with  it 
and  takes  care  of  it  herself," 
she  says.  Anita's  mother  and 
her  uncle  have  both  learned 
to  read  braille. 

Anita  uses  the  Perkins 
Brailler  for  her  schoolwork, 
of  course,  but  also  for 
writing  letters  and  for  mak- 
ing entries  in  her  diary. 
"She  is  so  proud  of  her 
Brailler,"  says  one  onlooker. 
"She  says  it's  very  important 
to  her." 

Anita  has  been  blind  since 
shortly  after  birth.   Born  pre- 
maturely, she  was  placed  in 
an  oxygen-concentrated 
incubator  to  help  her 
breathe. 


"She's  a  cheerful,  talkative 
girl,"  says  Judith  Cseh,  her 
English  teacher.  Cseh  has 
known  Anita  for  four  years 
and  has  taught  her  for  the 
last  two.  Anita  says  that 
Cseh's  class  is  her  favorite — 
after  piano,  that  is. 

Although  she  favors  playing 
classical  music  on  the  piano, 
she  loves  to  sing  traditional 
tunes.  She  recently  made 
Cseh  a  gift — an  audio  tape 
of  a  song  she  recorded  in 
English,  the  children's  tune, 
"Girls  and  Boys." 

"She's  very  giving,"  Cseh 
says.  "She's  artistic  and  cre- 
ative as  well." 

Cseh  says  the  girl  uses  her 
creativity  to  surprise — and 
delight — those  around  her. 
Take  yesterday  morning,  for 
example. 


Cseh  entered  the  classroom 
and  saw  that  Anita  wasn't 
there.  "I  thought  she  was 
absent,"  the  teacher  says. 

After  15  minutes,  Cseh  had 
the  class  sing  a  song.  Much 
to  her  amazement,  she  says, 
"The  cupboard  started  to 
sing!" 

She  opened  the  cupboard  to 
discover  Anita  smiling  and 
singing.  The  tall  girl  had 
crawled  into  the  small, 
cramped  place  and  sat  quiet- 
ly until  the  singing  began. 

"She  wanted  to  surprise  me," 
Cseh  says,  "and  she  did!" 

Her  personality  bubbles  into 
others'  lives  through  her 
thoughtfulness,  her  smile, 
her  voice  and  her  music. 
"She  is  always  thinking  of 
ways  to  make  others  happy," 
Cseh  adds. 


TOM    WLODK 


"Our  aim  is  to 

promote  braille 

literacy  by  serving 

all  people  who  are 

blind  and  visually 

handicapped  in 

every  country  of 

the  world. " 

Sally  McPhillips, 

Howe  Press  Sales 

Manager 


The  actual  design  has  changed  little.  "Some  things 
are  not  easily  improved  upon,"  says  John  Kovich, 
Howe  Press  Operations  Manager,  "hut  the  manu- 
facturing methods  are  safer  and  much  more  effi- 
cient." At  one  time,  for  example,  the  Press  individ- 
ually drilled  each  hole  in  a  Brailler  part.  Now,  all 
holes  in  the  part  are  drilled  simultaneously.  And  if 
a  person's  hand  comes  too  near  a  punch  press,  an 
eye  beam  immediately  stops  the  machine. 

Regardless  of  the  vast  production  improvements, 
"it's  still  the  same  machine  that  Abraham 
designed,"  Kovich  says,  "and  we  haven't  changed 
Abraham's  obsession  with  perfection  either." 

Sally  McPhillips,  Howe  Press  Sales  Manager, 
explains  that  the  Press  performs  "beginning-to- 
end  assembly."  Forty  people  work  in  the  shop, 
each  one  able  to  perform  several  different  opera- 
tions in  the  manufacturing  process. 


WHEN  Tom 
Wlodkowski  was 
a  child  attending  a  Connecticut 
public  school,  he  remembers 
not  liking  his  Brailler  or  his 
mobility  cane. 

"They  drew  attention  to  me," 
says  the  26-year-old 
Watertown  resident.  "I  didn't 
want  to  be  different."  But  by 
the  sixth  grade,  he  learned  the 
value  of  being  unique. 

"I  charged  kids  to  braille  their 
names,"  he  says  as  he  smiles 
broadly.  "They'd  give  me  10 
cents  or  a  pack  of  gum.  I'd 
braille  their  names  and  let 
them  use  the  Brailler.  I  was  an 
entrepreneur  at  an  early  age." 

He  was  able  to  accept  himself 
because,  "I  realized,  'This  is 
who  you  are,'"  he  says  intent- 
ly. Like  his  mobility  cane,  his 
Brailler  was  part  of  that  iden- 
tity. "The  Brailler  is  a  key  to 
independence,  taking  care  of  a 
basic  need  for  writing." 

Congenitally  blind, 
Wlodkowski  had  two  Perkins 
Braillers  until  he  entered  high 
school — one  at  home  and  one 
at  school — issued  to  him  by 
the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Education  Services.  He  began 
using  braille  at  age  five  when 
an  education  consultant  would 
tutor  him  three  days  a  week 
on  the  Brailler.  For  regular 
classroom  assignments,  he 
either  read  his  work  out  loud 
to  his  teachers  or  some  teach- 
ers learned  to  read  braille. 

Like  any  other  child, 
Wlodkowski  got  into  trouble 
at  school — one  time  the 
Brailler  was  his  accomplice. 
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"Kids  said  to  me,  'You  could 
write  anything  about  the 
teacher  and  no  one  would 
know  what  you  wrote.'"  So 
he  did.  His  teacher  suspected 
something  was  up  when  she 
saw  the  commotion  and  took 
the  brailled  sheet  from 
Wlodkowski.  She  had  his 
education  consultant  read  it 
— much  to  his  dismay.  His 
teacher  told  him,  from  then 
on,  all  his  papers  would  be 
read  by  the  consultant. 

When  he  entered  Boston 
College,  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education  exchang- 
ed his  Brailler  for  a  new 
one — complete  with  carrying 
case.  "It  was  neat,"  he 
recalls,  preferring  the  carry- 
ing case  to  the  vinyl  cover 
that  came  with  his  old 
Brailler. 

College  also  brought  new 
methods  of  brailling  on 
electronic  brailling  devices. 
Because  of  this  technology, 
Wlodkowski's  Perkins 
Brailler  took  on  a  more 
specialized  role  as  his  note 
taker — his  pen  and  pad. 

As  a  broadcast  communica- 
tions major,  Wlodkowski 
took  public  speaking  courses 
and  often  had  to  do  a 
"demonstration  speech."  The 
object  of  his  demonstration 
was  always  close  at  hand — 
literally — ^his  Perkins  Brailler. 
"I  always  used  the  braille 
writer,"  he  says,  "It  was 
right  there."  He  also  used  the 
Brailler  for  writing  the  public 
speaking  outlines  he  would 
have  to  deliver. 


He  couldn't  wangle  braille 
name-writing  into  money 
from  his  college  classmates, 
however.  "I  was  beyond  the 
point  of  charging  them  to 
write  their  names,"  he  quips, 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his 
blue  eyes.  "They  were  in  col- 
lege, so  they  had  no  money." 

When  he  graduated  from 
Boston  College  in  1989,  he 
became  a  switchboard  opera- 
tor at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital 
in  Brighton,  still  using  the 
Brailler  for  taking  notes. 

From  St.  Elizabeth's,  he 
moved  back  to  Connecticut 
and  the  Connecticut  Radio 
Information  System  (CRIS), 
a  closed-frequency  radio 
station  that  reads  newspapers 
and  magazines  to  listeners 
who  are  blind  and  visually 
handicapped.  Beginning  as 
volunteer  coordinator  and 
recruiter — finding  people  to 
read  the  broadcasts — he 
became  program  director  of 
service,  responsible  for  build- 
ing and  designing  sound  stu- 
dios. "We  ran  like  a  conven- 
tional radio  station,"  he  says. 

From  CRIS  he  moved  to 
WPOP,  a  commercial 
news/talk  radio  station. 
Wlodkowski  voiced  commer- 
cials and  produced  news  sto- 
ries that  were  fed  to  10  or  11 
other  stations  for  their 
hourly  news  reports.  He  used 
the  Perkins  Brailler  for  writ- 
ing commercials  and  weather 
forecasts,  working  at  home, 
taking  notes  on  people,  jot- 
ting down  things  to  do,  and 
taking  phone  messages  for 
associates. 


Since  late  1992,  Wlodkowski 
has  been  at  WGBH  TV- 
Channel  2  in  Boston,  where 
he  is  an  outreach  assistant 
for  DVS — the  Descriptive 
Video  Service.  DVS  describes 
key  visual  elements  appear- 
ing in  a  program  for  audi- 
ences who  are  blind  and  visu- 
ally handicapped.  In  a  very 
unobtrusive  manner,  a  narra- 
tor describes  action,  charac- 
ters, costumes,  sets,  scene 
changes,  graphic  elements 
and  body  language,  or  reads 
subtitles,  without  interfering 
with  the  program's  dialogue 
or  sound  effects.  DVS  pro- 
grams air  on  specially  equip- 
ped stereo  TVs  and  VCRs. 

WGBH  developed  DVS  in 
1990  for  its  series  American 
Playhouse.  Now,  it's  avail- 
able on  1 1  television  series — 
including  drama,  documen- 
tary, science  and  nature 
programs — and  on  many 
home  movies. 

As  an  outreach  assistant  for 
DVS,  Wlodkowski  works 
with  children  who  are  blind 
and  visually  handicapped 
and  their  educators  nation- 
wide to  find  out  how  DVS 
can  better  serve  them.  He 
also  contacts  other  television 


stations  to  discuss  whether 
they  would  be  interested  in 
carrying  the  service.  He 
speaks  at  conferences  nation- 
wide, informing  consumers 
about  DVS. 

At  work,  he  writes  on 
Macintosh-based  software 
because,  he  says,  "we're 
slower  paced  here."  At 
home,  he  uses  his  Perkins 
Brailler  to  correspond  with 
friends  who  are  blind  or  visu- 
ally handicapped.  His  mother 
is  learning  braille  and  has  her 
own  Brailler,  so  she  can  write 
her  son  letters. 

"Modern  technology  is  great, 
but  you  still  need  the  basics," 
he  says.  "The  Perkins  Brailler 
gave  me  note-taking  skills, 
writing  skills  and  communi- 
cation skills.  It  was  an  essen- 
tial tool  for  me  to  use  in 
learning  how  to  communi- 
cate. 

"My  braille  writer's  role  has 
changed  over  the  years,  but 
it  helped  to  get  me  where  I 
am.  It's  still  an  important 
part  of  my  life,"  Wlodkowski 
says.  "I  will  always  need 
my  Perkins  Brailler.  It's 
always  there  as  a  friendly 
companion." 


"Our  biggest  challenge,"  she  says,  "is  making 
sure  that  quality  control  is  as  stringent  during  this 
process  as  it  was  when  Abraham  was  here." 

And,  as  the  poster  on  the  shop  wall  reads:  "That 
which  is  excellent  is  seldom  easy."  Howe  Press 
takes  its  excellence  quite  seriously,  and  David 
Abraham  would  be  proud. 

For  example,  Abraham  designed  the  Brailler  roller 
much  like  a  typewriter  roller,  with  one  critical  dif- 
ference— extreme  precision.  "We  tried  to  have  the 
roller  made  by  an  outside  typewriter  manufactur- 
er," Murphy  says,  "and  we  contacted  them  all. 
No  one  would  touch  it  because  they  could  not 
guarantee  the  precision  Abraham  wanted. 

"If  a  roller  doesn't  meet  the  correct  tolerance,"  he 
says,  "the  paper  will  slip." 

"The  quality  and  dependability  of  the  machine 
keep  it  running  with  very  few  being  returned  for 
repair  under  the  one-year  warranty,"  Kovich  says. 
"They're  designed  and  built  to  last  a  lifetime" — 
making  the  price  of  around  $600  seem  less 
significant. 

Cannon  concurs:  "What  can  you  buy  at  age  6  and 
stillhaveat40,  50or  60?" 


"And  if  you  always  put  the  dust  cover  on  when 
it's  not  in  use,  it  will  require  very  little  mainte- 
nance," Kovich  adds. 

Perkins  Braillers  are  just  part  of  the  Howe  Press 
menu.  The  Press'  Catalog  of  Products  features 
many  Brailler  accessories — Hke  extension  keys  for 
use  by  those  with  limited  hand  strength,  and  soft 
or  hard  carrying  cases.  Light,  heavy  and  three- 
hole  punched  braille  paper  is  available.  There  are 
also  many  brailling  slate  styles — large  "E-Z"  read 
slates,  pocket  slates  and  desk  slates — for  creating 
hand-punched  braille  dots.  Although  they  still 
create  braille  opposite  to  how  it  is  read,  slates 
are  still  used  because  of  their  portability  and 
for  special  brailling  tasks,  like  making  labels  for 
groceries. 

One  may  notice  that  there  are  no  braille  books  in 
the  catalog.  Howe  Press  retained  its  name  in 
honor  of  Howe  but  left  braille  printing  to  special- 
ize in  manufacturing  the  Brailler,  the  machine 
that  has  made  Perkins  a  name  known  worldwide. 

Many  names  associated  with  the  Press  are  recog- 
nizable. Charles  Dickens  was  among  the  first — 
paying  for  the  printing  of  250  copies  of  The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop.  Heloise,  of  "Hints  from 
Heloise" — a  syndicated  newspaper  columnist 
who  answered  readers'  requests  for  household 
hints — made  contributions  during  her  life  and 
left  a  bequest  to  the  school,  providing  dozens 
of  needy  students  with  Braillers. 

Barbara  Bush  took  a  Brailler  to  newly  freed 
Poland  in  1990,  donating  it  to  the  Laski  School 
for  the  Blind  outside  Warsaw.  In  her  Washington 
address  to  the  Hilton/Perkins  National 
Conference  on  Deaf-Blindness  in  1992,  she  said, 
"That  Brailler  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  offers  another  equally 
great  kind  of  freedom  to  students  halfway  around 
the  world." 

As  Ambassador  to  then-Czechoslovakia,  former 
child  star  Shirley  Temple  Black  gave  a  Perkins 
Brailler  to  a  deserving  student  at  the  Prague 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  Princess  of  Thailand  has 
supported  the  use  of  Perkins  Braillers  in  her  coun- 
try's schools  for  the  blind.  Lions  clubs  worldwide 
also  support  distribution  of  Perkins  Braillers. 
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IT  WAS  1952  and 
Madine  Ballentine 
remembers  her  excitement  at 
getting  her  own  Perkins 
Brailler — one  of  the  first 
machines  from  Howe  Press. 

Her  EngHsh  teacher,  Shirley 
Drucker,  showed  her  the 
machine  one  day  in  class. 
Ballentine  was  so  impressed, 
she  says,  "I  immediately 
wanted  one." 

"I  remember  that  it  was  so 
easy  and  quick  to  write  with, 
compared  to  my  slate  and 
stylus,"  she  says.  "It  was 
wonderful  to  use  the  Perkins 
Brailler — I  could  read  what  I 
wrote  right  away." 

Now' 61,  Ballentine  had  gone 
to  public  schools  in 
Vermont,  graduating  from 
high  school  in  1950.  She 
attended  Perkins  as  a  post- 
graduate student,  receiving 
her  Brailler  at  the  end  of  her 
two-year  program. 

At  birth  Ballentine  had  a 
cornea  infection  that  left  her 
blind  in  one  eye  and  with 
limited  sight  in  the  other.  In 
1978,  however,  she  became 
totally  blind  when  another 
infection  took  what  little 
sight  she  had. 

The  Woodstock,  Vermont 
native  remembers  that  the 
first  thing  she  brailled  with 


her  new  machine  was  a 
hymn  for  church.  "That  was 
wonderful,  just  great,"  she 
says. 

After  leaving  Perkins,  she 
secured  a  job  as  assistant  to 
a  public  stenographer.  From 
there  she  became  a  cafeteria 
worker,  making  coffee  and 
washing  dishes  in  a 
Montpelier  cafeteria. 

"One  day,"  she  says,  "the 
cashier  didn't  show  up  and 
they  asked  me  if  I  could 
count  money — ten  years  later 
when  I  left  I  was  still  a 
cashier. 

"Of  course,  I'd  have  to  show 
someone  who  was  sighted 
the  bills,"  she  says,  "but  no 
one  ever  tried  to  take  advan- 
tage of  my  blindness." 

She  left  Montpelier  and 
moved  to  Massachusetts 
after  she  married  her  hus- 
band, Allen.  The  tale  of  their 
meeting  is  romantic. 

"We  met  through  the  Tape 
Club,"  she  says  wistfully,  a 
club  through  which  members 
who  are  sighted  and  non- 
sighted  correspond  via  audio 
tapes.  "We  corresponded, 
then  dated  and  got  married 
two  years  later — on  May  8, 
1971." 

Madine's  still  active  in  the 
Tape  Club  and  her  Perkins 
Brailler  is  an  integral  part  of 
her  involvement. 

"I  take  notes  with  the 
Brailler  as  I  listen  to  the 
tapes;  then  I  respond  about 
things  the  other  people  have 
said  when  I  make  their  reply 
tape,"  she  says.  She  corre- 


sponds by  tape  with  43  peo- 
ple nationwide. 

"I'm  very  fortunate  to  have 
so  many  friends,"  she  says. 

Her  Perkins  Brailler  connects 
her  to  other  friends  with  let- 
ter writing.  Plus,  she  uses  it 
to  do  her  bookkeeping  and 
budgeting. 

How  often  does  Madine  use 
her  Brailler?  "Oh  my,"  she 
says,  "every  day  many  times 
a  day." 

She  uses  it  for  recipes — 
almost  daily.  She  jots  down 
recipes  that  Gus  Saunders 
presents  weekdays  from  2  to 
4  p.m.  on  his  WROL,  AM- 
950,  radio  program  Yankee 
Kitchen. 

Right  now,  it's  sitting  on  the 
dining  room  table,  atop  the 
ecru-colored  lace  tablecloth, 
with  a  grocery  list  in 
progress.  "Mayonnaise, 
peanut  butter,  bread,  milk, 
sugar,  flour  and  chocolate 
chips,"  the  list  reads. 

"Christmas  time  is  coming 
and  I'm  going  to  be  making 
chocolate  chip  cookies,"  she 
says,  commenting  on  the  last 
four  ingredients.  "I  give 
them  to  my  friends,  cab  dri- 
vers and  merchants  as  a 
token  of  my  appreciation." 

Last  holiday  season  she 
made  120  dozen — that's 
1,440  cookies.  That's  a  lot  of 
friends. 

"Yes,"  she  says  again,  "I'm 
very  fortunate. 

"And  I  only  burned  one 
pan,"  she  adds.  "That  was 
because  I  was  giving  a  bottle 


to  a  baby  and  I  got  too  inter- 
ested in  the  baby" — another 
avocation. 

"I  love  children,"  she  says, 
rocking  the  infant  in  her 
arms  so  gently.  She,  of 
course,  keeps  track  of  all  her 
appointments  with  her 
Perkins  Brailler — and  she  has 
cared  for  dozens  of  children. 

In  the  1950s  she  was  a  live- 
in  nanny  for  a  3-month-old, 
a  2-year-old  and  a  3-year- 
old.  "That  was  a  busy  sum- 
mer," she  laughs.  One  time, 
while  she  was  giving  the 
baby  a  bath  in  the  kitchen, 
she  heard  the  2-year-old  get- 
ting up  on  the  couch.  When 
she  told  Danny  to  get  down, 
his  older  brother  said,  "How 
did  you  know  he  was  on  the 
couch?  We  thought  you 
couldn't  see."  Ballentine  put 
bells  on  her  charges'  small 
feet  to  keep  track  of  them. 

"Removing  the  bells  was — 
and  is — a  time-out  offense," 
she  warns. 

Six  or  eight  years  ago  she 
purchased  a  highchair, 
playpen  and  baby  bed  to 
make  it  easier  for  parents 
who  leave  their  children  with 
her.  She's  always  making  it 
easier,  in  fact — for  parents 
who  need  child  care,  for  dis- 
abled friends  who  need  com- 
pany or  for  neighbors  who 
need  meals. 

"We're  always  doing  for  one 
another,"  she  says.  "I'm  very 
fortunate  to  have  so  many 
friends." 


In  recent  years,  as  part  of  its  generous  grant  to  the 
School,  the  Conrad  N.  Hikon  Foundation  has 
provided  funding  for  Perkins  Braillers.  The 
Conrad  N.  Hikon  Foundation  makes  Braillers 
available  to  needy  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
children. 

About  60  percent  to  70  percent  of  Howe  Press 
Braillers  are  shipped  overseas.  On  this  day,  pallets 
are  packed  with  350  braillers  headed  for  Riyadh, 
Saudi  Arabia.  Another  100  are  headed  for  Brazil. 
Braillers  stacked,  box  on  box,  loom  overhead. 

Braillers  are  used  in  more  than  170  countries 
worldwide,  but  McPhillips  isn't  satisfied  quite  yet. 
"Our  aim  is  to  promote  braille  literacy  by  serving 
all  people  who  are  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
in  every  country  of  the  world,"  she  says  with 
determination.  "We  want  to  reach  every  person 
who  has  a  need."  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  could  not 
have  said  it  better  himself. 


LEON  MURPHY  goes 
back  a  few  years  at 
Howe  Press — 34  years  to  be 
exact.  He  trained  under  David 
Abraham.  He's  worked  in 
every  manufacturing  job  at  the 
Press,  so  he  could  make  the 
parts  and  assemble  a  Perkins 
Brailler  himself.  He  has  also 
trained  248  people  worldwide 
in  Brailler  repair  since  the  late 
1960s.  Leon  Murphy  is  the 
Supervisor  of  final  assembly 
and  repair  at  Howe  Press. 

During  this  shop  tour,  he's 
quick  to  point  out  the  punch 
presses,  millers  and  lathes  that 
make  Brailler  parts.  He  discuss- 
es the  cam  rods,  the  drive 
chain,  and  the  ever-important 
carriage  unit — "the  heart  of  the 
machine" — with  a  certain  rev- 
erence and  pride. 

"There  are  756  parts  in  the 
machine,"  he  says  without  hes- 
itation, "354  different  parts  in 
all."  These  parts,  he  says,  are 
assembled  with  "finer  precision 
than  a  watch." 

It's  no  wonder  that  of  the 
7,000  to  8,000  machines  sent 
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out  annually,  only  7  or  8  are 
returned  for  repair  under  the 
one-year  warranty. 

But  when  they  do  come 
back,  they  come  to  Murphy's 
department  for  repair.  Each 
year,  hundreds  are  returned 
for  routine  maintenance  or 
repair.  "That  may  seem  like 
a  lot  but  you  have  to  realize 
that,"  he  says,  "there  are 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Perkins  Braillers  throughout 
the  world." 

Consider,  too,  that  many  of 
the  malfunctioning  Braillers 
are  in  that  situation  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

Murphy  points  to  a  board 
mounted  in  his  shop  area  dis- 
playing a  variety  of  items. 
"These  are  some  of  the 
things  found  in  braille  writ- 
ers sent  in  for  repair,"  he 
says  grinning.  They  range 
from  the  more  common  pen- 
cils, pens  and  crayons  to 
pocket  mirrors,  a  sponge,  a 
small  plastic  squirrel,  the 
corner  of  a  dollar  bill,  a  full 
pack  of  gum,  lots  of  pennies, 
a  valentine,  a  clothes  pin,  an 
unopened  deck  of  cards, 
double  "A"  batteries,  jewel- 
ry, toy  soldiers,  dominoes,  a 
clip-on  bow  tie  and  combs. 
Then  there's  the  12-foot  rope 
that  was  inside  another 
Brailler. 

Moving  toward  the  repair 
rack.  Murphy  points  to  a 
Brailler  on  which  he  is  await- 
ing a  repair-OK  from  the 
owner.  It  has  an  entire  T- 
shirt  wound  around  its 
mechanisms. 


Why?  How? — could  anyone 
do  such  things  to  a  brailler. 
"When  kids  don't  want  to  do 
homework,  they  put  the 
darnedest  things  in  the 
Brailler,"  he  says  chuckling. 

He  tells  the  tale  of  a  man 
who  sent  with  his  damaged 
Brailler  a  letter  that  said,  "At 
the  bottom  of  my  brailler 
you'll  find  some  change  that 
my  son  put  in.  Please  return 
the  change."   He  simply 
shakes  his  head,  smiling. 

Just  like  the  newly  manufac- 
tured Braillers  from  Howe 
Press,  machines  sent  for 
repair  go  through  a  quadru- 
ple quality  control  check.  If  a 
machine  fails  to  pass  a 
checkpoint,  it's  sent  back  to 
its  repairer  until  the  machine 
passes  all  four  checks. 

"We  have  the  same  quality 
standards  now  as  when 
Abraham  was  here," 
Murphy  says.  "We're  stick- 
lers on  that." 

Murphy's  trainees  are  aware 
of  the  need  for  being  stick- 
lers. Howe  Press  instituted 
the  Brailler  repair  program  in 
the  1960s  so  machines  could 
be  repaired  closer  to  home, 
avoiding  the  extended  wait 
that  often  accompanied  ship- 
ping, especially  international 
shipping. 

Those  interested  in  taking 
the  two-week  course  can 
come  to  the  Howe  Press  for 
Murphy's  program,  or  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  people 
are  interested,  he  will  go  to 
them.  The  overseas  host  pro- 
vides interpreters  for  the 


class,  when  necessary.  When 
students  come  to  Howe 
Press,  Perkins  provides  the 
interpreter. 

Murphy  has  taught  repair 
courses  in  Malaysia,  Kenya, 
France,  England  and  Egypt. 
Since  1965,  Murphy  has 
taken  photographs  of  his  stu- 
dents. He  started  taking  pho- 
tos, he  says,  because  "people 
wrote  me  letters  or  called 
with  questions  and  orders 
for  spare  parts.  I  couldn't 
put  the  names  with  the  faces, 
so  I  took  their  pictures  to 
remember." 

The  walls  of  the  final  assem- 
bly room  show  students 
from  every  continent  in  the 
world — including  Australia. 
They've  come  from  all  over 
the  United  States  and  from 
as  far  away  as  Sri  Lanka, 
Barbados,  Singapore,  China, 
Poland,  Thailand,  Argentina 
and  Guatemala. 

His  students  have  been  direc- 
tors of  schools  for  the  blind, 
teachers,  teacher  trainees  and 
Telephone  Pioneers,  an  orga- 
nization of  retired  telephone 
company  employees  who 
volunteer  their  services  to 


people  who  are  blind  and 
visually  handicapped. 

During  the  class,  students 
receive  a  Brailler  repair  man- 
ual and  become  familiar  with 
the  machine's  assembly  the 
hard  way.  "They  take  the 
machine  apart,"  Murphy 
says,  "right  down  to  the  last 
part. 

"Then,  starting  with  the  sub- 
assemblies, they  rebuild  and 
assemble  the  whole  machine 
— beginning  to  end,"  he  says. 

When  he's  not  on  the  road  or 
at  Perkins  teaching  Brailler 
repair.  Murphy  supervises 
the  final  assembly  room  at 
Howe  Press.  In  this  room,  he 
and  five  others  assemble 
Perkins  Braillers.  Each 
machine  receives  a  serial 
number  that  is  credited  to  its 
assembler. 

Murphy  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  employees  who 
worked  with  Abraham  him- 
self. What  has  kept  him  at 
Howe  Press  for  so  long? 

"The  satisfaction  keeps  me 
going,"  he  says.  "I  feel  good 
about  what  I  do." 
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SUMMARY    OF   PROGRAMS 
AND    STUDENT    REGISTRATION 
AS    OF  JUNE   30,    1993 


ON-CAMPUS  PROGRAM 
PARTICIPATION 

Preschool  Services 
Lower  School  Program 
Secondary  Services 
Life  Skills  Program 
Deaf-Blind  Program 
Adult  Services 

OFF-CAMPUS  PROGRAM 
PARTICIPATION 

Community  Living  Services 
Infant/Toddler  Program 
Outreach  Services 
Preschool  Outreach  Services 
Perkins  Activities  Club 


Program  Participation 


7 
37 
61 
17 
51 

7 


ADDITIONAL  SERVICE 
PARTICIPATION 

Diagnostic  Evaluation  Services  100 

Low  Vision  Service  243 

New  England  Regional  Center  310 

for  Deaf-Blind 

Outreach  Services  for  Professionals  300 

Parent  and  Family  Services  800 

Educational  Leadership  Program  19 

Howe  Press  7,600  * 

Perkins  Braille  and  Talking  18,154  *■ 

Book  Library 


23 
190 
247 

Volunteer  Services 

*  Consumers       '  '  Patrons 

200 

55 

18 

STUDENT  REGISTRATION 

New 

England 

Other 

Total 

Preschool  Services 

7 

0 

7 

Lower  School 

37 

0 

37 

Secondary  Services 

53 

8 

61 

Life  Skills  Program 

16 

1 

17 

Deaf-Blind  Program 

40 

11 

51 

Adult  Services 

5 

2 

7 

Total 


158 


22 


180 


Additional  Services    27,726 


Off-Campus  Programs    533 
On-Campus  Programs     180 


ANNUAL   REPORT   FINANCIAL   SUMMARY 
FOR   THE   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,    1993 


RESOURCES   {in  dollars) 

Tuition  13,042,494 

Funds  Functioning  as  Endowment  3,695,017 

Investment  Income  and  Outside  Trusts  2,566,852 

Other  Revenues  3,808,258 

Grants  3,340,561 

Other  Gifts  and  Resources  684,806 

Total  $27,137,988 


EXPENSES   {in  dollars) 

Education  13,960,324 

Depreciation  2,260,190 

Employee  Benefits  3,153,369 

Buildings  and  Grounds  2,365,307 

Administration  2,080,557 

Special  Departments  1,355,130 

Household  and  Food  Services  715,802 

Interest  1,247,309 

Total  $27,137,988 


THE    PERKINS    ENDOWMENT 


The  gifts  and  bequests  of  Perkins  friends  make  it  possible  for  the  school  to 
sustain  the  excellent  quality  of  service  that  has  become  the  Perkins  hall- 
mark over  the  years. 

While  a  few  foundation  and  government  grants  enable  Perkins  to  initiate 
new  programs,  the  consistent  support  of  donors  makes  possible  our  daily 
academic,  residential  and  home-based  programs. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  Perkins  School  the  recipient  of  a  personal 
bequest  may  use  the  following  form:  I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath 
to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum 

of dollars  ($ ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general 

uses  and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for 
the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  sufficient  discharge  to  my 
executors  for  the  same. 

Such  a  notice  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Corporation  as 
follows: 

H.  Gilman  Nichols 
Fiduciary  Trust  Company 
175  Federal  Street 
P.O.  Box  1647 
Boston,  MA  02105-1647 
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BEQUESTS   IN   FISCAL   YEAR    1993 


Mildred  D.  Anderson 
Mildred  L.  Bailey 
Katharine  G.  Bingham 
Isabel  J.  Cilberto 
Marguerite  C.  Fitzgerald 


Mary  G.  Griffin 
Susan  E.  Smyth 
Donald  C.  Starr 
Annie  Thomas 


Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
was  incorporated  March  2,  1829. 
The  school  is  an  accredited 
member  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Independent 
Schools.  It  is  licensed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Departments 
of  Education  and  Mental 
Retardation  and  by  the 
Commonwealth 's  Office 
for  Children. 
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Officers  of  the  Corporation 

President 

C.  Richard  Carlson 

Vice  Presidents 

Mrs.  Mason  Fernald 

Dudley  H.  Willis 

Secretary 

William  A.  Lowell 

Treasurer 

H.  Gilman  Nichols 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Charles  C.  J.  Piatt 

Board  of  Trustees 

C.  Richard  Carlson  * 
Frederic  M.  Clifford  * 
Mrs.  Linda  DiBenedetto* 
William  J.  Edwards 
Mrs.  Mason  Fernald 
Albert  Gayzagian  * 
Paul  S.  Goodof 
Loretta  Warner  Holway 
Mrs.  Ernest  Monrad 
Andrea  Lamp  Peabody 
Nicholas  U.  Sommerfeld 
Dudley  H.  Willis 

Honorary  Trustees 

Roland  M.  Achin 
John  W.  Bryant 
David  Cheever 
John  Lowell 

Appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth 


Cover  photo:  Perkins  Deaf-Blind  Program  students 
Sonia  Barges  and  Shingo  Yagi  plant  a  tree  in  honor 
of  Arbor  Day  ivith  their  teacher  Christine  Lebert  at 
the  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery  in  Cambridge. 


Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  Director  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 


Th 


his  1994  Annual  Report  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1994, 
recognizes  the  Perkins  Deaf-Blind  Program.  Beginning  more  than  a  century  ago  in  the  1880s, 
Anne  Sullivan  and  her  famous  student,  Helen  Keller,  are  part  of  this  program's  heritage.  Few 
students  today  are  totally  deaf-blind,  as  was  Helen  Keller.  Most  have  varying  degrees  of  vision 
and/or  hearmg  loss  as  well  as  other  physical  handicaps.  The  Deaf-Blind  Program's  goal  is  to 
help  students  achieve  their  potential,  working  with  their  existing  vision  or  hearing,  and  their 
overall  abilities. 

Before  you  meet  five  students  who  are  part  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Program,  please  take  a  moment 
to  review  some  of  the  events  that  helped  shape  the  School  in  1994.  It  was  a  year  that  saw  us 
reaching  more  and  more  children  —  on  our  Watertown  campus,  across  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world. 

Hilton/Perkins  National  and  International  Program 

We  were  able  to  extend  aid  further  —  and  will  continue  to  expand  services  —  thanks  to  an 
additional  five-year  grant  to  Perkins  from  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation.  Totaling  $11.25 
million,  this  grant  was  one  of  the  biggest  events  of  our  fiscal  year.  Combined  with  the  Hilton 
Foundation's  previous  grant  of  $15.6  million,  almost  $27  million  will  develop  and  expand  the 
Hilton/Perkins  Program  in  the  U.S.  and  internationally  for  children  who  are  multi-handicapped 
blind  and  deaf-blind,  and  help  to  educate  and  support  these  children's  parents  and  teachers. 

The  Hilton  Foundation's  Board  of  Directors,  in  addition  to  the  new  grant,  approved  a  $15 
million  loan  to  Perkins  for  the  1994-2009  15-year  period.  The  first  $5  million  installment  for  the 

1994-1999  period  has  already  been  given  to  the  School. 
Investment  income  from  the  loan  will  be  used  to  expand 
programs  and  services,  and  contributions  will  be  made 
to  the  recently  established  Hilton/Perkins  Endowment 
Fund.  This  fund  will  receive  contributions  each  year 
from  the  Hilton  Foundation  Grant,  as  well  as  from  a 
new  Capital  Campaign  we  will  initiate  in  the  near 
future.  These  efforts  will  address  the  Hilton/Perkins 
Program's  needs  well  into  the  next  century. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  Perkins  community,  we 
must  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton 
Foundation.  Together  we  have  the  ability  to  further 
expand  and  enhance  services  for  children  who  are 
multi-handicapped  blind  and  deaf-blind  throughout 
this  country  and  around  the  world. 


Perkins  Outreach  Program 

The  Outreach  Satellite  Offices  in  Hyannis  and  Northfield  continue  to 
provide  readily  accessible  services  to  students,  parents,  teachers  and  elders 
on  Cape  Cod,  the  Islands  and  in  Western  Massachusetts.  We  believe  that 
this  program  will  experience  a  great  deal  of  growth  in  the  coming  years. 
The  Outreach  Program,  and  Perkins,  owe  thanks  to  a  93-year-old  former  Perkins  student  who 
prefers  anonymity.  A  graduate  in  the  early  1920s,  this  alumnus  recently  established  a  restricted 
charitable  gift  annuity  to  support  our  work  with  public  school  students  who  are  blind  or  visually 
handicapped.  He  wants  the  students  to  contmue  to  benefit  from  the  Outreach  Weekend  Program. 
These  weekends  allow  students  to  share  experiences  and  socialize  with  peers,  learn  job  and  mde- 
pendent  living  skills,  and  take  part  in  recreational  activities  such  as  skiing,  camping  and  white 
water  rafting.  This  year,  87  students,  in  elementary  grades  through  high  school,  took  part  in  17 
Outreach  Weekends. 

Events,  Honors 

While  spring  blossomed  in  New  England,  Perkins  bustled  with  activity.  In  April,  long-time  staff 
members  were  honored  by  the  School  at  the  14th  annual  Service  Awards  Ceremony.  Perkins  feted 
51  employees.  Among  these,  Judy  Bevans,  Ann  Brennan,  Ron  Caterino,  Sadie  Clifford,  Carol 
Crook,  Sally  McPhillips  and  Sally  Stuckey  were  all  honored  for  having  achieved  30  years  of 
service  to  the  School.  Perkins  also  hosted,  in  April,  a  symposium  for  more  than  300  professionals 
and  parents  of  children  who  are  blind  or  visually  handicapped.  Then,  in  May,  we  recognized  our 
growing  contingent  of  more  than  200  volunteers  with  an  on-campus  dinner. 

Howe  Press 

Howe  Press,  in  its  112th  year  of  operation,  continues  to  expand  its  international  market  for  one 

of  the  finest  Braille  writers  produced  in  the  world.  The  Press  continues  to  produce  a  brailler  of 

utmost  precision  and  quality,  thanks  to  the  dedication  and  commitment  of  its  50  employees. 

Perhaps  the  Brailler's  reputation  persists  because  most  of 

the  more  than  230,000  Braillers  that  have  been  produced 

are  still  in  use  today. 

Pomp,  Circumstance  and  Celebrations 
After  a  class  trip  to  Florida  and  Disney  World's  enchant- 
ment, the  Class  of  1994  graduated  in  June.  The  Rev. 
Brinton  W.  Woodward,  Jr.,  a  Perkins  corporation  member, 
whose  son  graduated  with  the  Class  of  1992,  was  the 
commencement  speaker.  Using  the  movie.  The  Wizard 
of  Oz,  as  a  metaphor,  he  encouraged  students  to  realize 
their  potential.  Just  as  Dorothy,  the  Tin  Woodsman,  the 
Cowardly  Lion  and  the  Scarecrow  ultimately  realized  that 
they  were  capable  of  achieving  their  desires  all  along,  the 
Reverend  Woodward  told  students  that  their  dreams  were 
within  reach  as  well. 


Following  graduation,  more  than  100  alumni  arrived  on  campus  to 
share  memories  and  friendship  at  the  annual  reunion  celebration. 

Perkins  Remembered 

Perkins  was  remembered  in  1994  by  its  many  loyal  and  generous  benefactors.  Not  only  was  more 
than  $600,000  contributed  to  the  Annual  Fund,  but  many  farsighted  friends  included  a  bequest  to 
the  School  in  their  wills  or  established  life  income  gifts  with  Perkins. 

In  Memoriam 

We  regret  to  report  the  passing  of  corporation  members  Dr.  Henry 
F.  Allen,  Mr.  John  P.  Chase,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Sinclair,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
M.  Smiley  and  Mr.  Ralph  B.  Wilhams.  We  appreciated  their  service 
and  will  miss  their  guidance. 

Thank  You 

Finally,  we  add  thanks  to  those  who  have  made  Perkins  a  world 
leader:  to  all  the  Perkins  staff.  Trustees  and  corporation  members. 
Your  commitment  and  dedication  enables  Perkins  to  continue  to 
fulfill  its  legacy  of  providing  quality,  comprehensive  services  to 
children  and  their  families.  We  must  always  remember  the  people 
behind  the  facts  and  figures  of  our  success.  All  of  these  people  are 
changing  the  lives  they  touch. 

Deaf-Blind  Program 

Now,  please  turn  the  page  and  enter  the  lives  of  five  students  in  the 
Perkins  Deaf-Blind  Program.  We  believe  their  stories  will  bring  this 
Program  to  life  for  you. 
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C.  Richard  Carlson 
President 


Kevin  J.  Lessard 
Director 


THE   DEAF-BLIND   PROGRAM   AT   PERKINS 


IN  THE  LARGE  BUILDING  to  the 
right  of  the  main  gate,  up  the  stairs 
or  the  ramps,  and  through  the 
large  doors,  there's  a  lot  of  hard 
work  taking  place  —  and  a  lot  of 
fun,  too. 

Students  are  greeting  one 
another  in  morning  circle,  reading, 
learning  math,  learning  about 
electricity,  learning  how  to  budget 
money,  learning  how  to  shop, 
learning  how  to  recycle  cans, 
making  lunch,  singing,  dancing, 
playing  musical  instruments  and 
making  friends  —  lessons  that 
could  take  place  in  almost  any 
school. 

Teachers  and  staff  are  busy 
too,  in  a  way  that  differs  from 
most  other  schools.  Yes,  they 
are  conferring,  formally  and 
informally,  with  one  another 
about  students;  communicating 
with  parents  and  updating 
progress  reports  —  but  with  great 
frequency.  More  than  anything 
else,  they  are  engaged  in  activities 
with  the  51  students  in  the  Perkins 
Deaf-Blind  Program. 

The  program's  roots  go  back 
to  the  1880s,  to  two  legendary 
graduates:  Helen  Keller  and  Anne 
Sullivan,  Helen's  teacher  and 
valedictorian  for  the  class  of  1886. 
In  his  play,  The  Miracle  Worker, 
William  Gibson  captures  the 
relationship  between  Anne  and 
Helen  that  began  the  summer  after 
Anne  graduated  from  Perkins.  To 
this  day,  her  work  still  serves  as 
one  of  many  examples  of  Perkins' 
leadership  in  educating  students 
who  are  deaf-blind. 

Anne's  famous  student, 
Helen  Keller,  is  less  typical  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  the  Perkins 
Deaf-Blind  Program  today. 
Although  some  students  are  totally 
deaf-blind,  as  was  Helen  Keller, 
the  majority  have  various  degrees 
of  vision  and/or  hearing  loss  — 


and  the  program  works  to 
help  students  take  the  greatest 
advantage  of  their  existing  vision 
or  hearing.  Most  students  are 
multi-handicapped.  Their  handi- 
caps result  from  many  causes, 
including  premature  birth,  genetic 
disabilities,  brain  tumors  or  their 
mothers'  exposure  to  German 
measles  (rubella)  while  they 
were  pregnant. 

Some  of  the  students  commute 


"My  life  has  been  happy 

because  I  have  had 

wonderful  friends  and  plenty 

of  interesting  work  to  do. 

I  seldom  think  about  my 

limitations,  and  they  never 

make  me  sad.  Perhaps  there  is 

just  a  touch  of  yearning  at 

times.  But  it  is  vague  like  a 

breeze  among  the  flowers. 

The  wind  passes  and  the 

flowers  are  content. " 

-  Helen  Keller 


daily,  but  most  of  the  students  live 
on  campus  in  Bridgman,  Eliot, 
Moulton  and  Tompkins  cottages. 

They  attend  class  in  the 
Conrad  N.  Hilton  Building.  They 
walk  by  posters  that  proclaim: 
"Sign  Language  Used  Here,"  and 
past  hallway  displays  of  class- 
mates' shining  faces  mounted  on 
construction  paper  flowers. 

They  swim  in  the  Howe 
Building's  pool,  splashing  one 
another  with  zeal. 

They  participate  in  vocational 
work  experiences  or  volunteer  in 
the  surrounding  communities:  at 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in 
Brighton,  Bay  State  Florist  Supply 
in  Waltham,  Mt.  Auburn 


Cemetery  in  Cambridge,  the 
Museum  of  Science  in  Boston,  the 
Pillar  House  restaurant  in  Newton, 
Gateway  Crafts  in  Brookline, 
Harvard  University  in  Cambridge, 
Watertown  Savings  Bank,  and  on 
the  Perkins  campus  in  the  school 
laundry,  and  at  Howe  Press. 

They  shop  at  local  grocery 
stores  and  malls. 

"We  offer  a  total  learning 
environment,"  says  Barbara 
Mason,  Supervisor  of  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Program. 

What  begins  in  the  classroom 
carries  over  into  the  cottage  and 
off  campus  as  part  of  the  Perkins 
interdisciplinary  team  approach. 
Each  member  of  the  team  works 
together  to  provide  a  consistent, 
cohesive  learning  environment  for 
each  student.  The  team  includes 
classroom  teachers;  houseparents; 
program  aides;  vocational,  inde- 
pendent living,  computer,  low 
vision  and  mobility  teachers; 
health  services  staff;  psychologists; 
social  workers;  behavioral  and 
educational  specialists;  speech, 
physical  and  occupational  thera- 
pists; audiologists,  and  parents. 
This  approach  links  all  parts  of  the 
student's  life  together.  The  most 
important  aspect  of  this  learning  is 
communication. 

"Students  who  are  deaf-blind 
can't  take  in  the  world  as  easily  as 
sighted,  hearing  students,"  Barbara 
says.  "And  it's  even  more  difficult 
for  students  who  are  deaf-blind  to 
communicate  their  feelings  and 
thoughts  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"That's  the  challenge  that  we 
meet  here,  and  I  still  marvel  at  the 
staff  —  at  their  creativity  and  their 
perseverance  with  students. 

"They  know  —  as  I  know  — 
that  these  children  can  learn 
despite  their  handicaps." 


GABRIELLE   LABOSSIERE 


PEEKING  INTO  CLASSROOM  16, 
a  math  lesson  is  in  progress. 

"That's  not  the  way  you  carry 
a  number,"  says  classroom  aide 
Chris  Lebert. 

The  student  seated  to  her  right, 
bent  over  the  math  worksheet 
doesn't  look  up  but  signs,  "This  is 
the  way  we  do  it  in  New  York." 

"I  don't  accept  that,"  Chris 
insists,  signing  into  the  student's 
hand,  shaking  her  head  and 
turning  away  to  hide  a  smile  of 
disbelief. 

"Gaby"  Labossiere  is  a  14- 
year-old  student  from  Brooklyn 
with  her  own  ideas  about  how 
math  should  work.  She's  like  most 
girls  her  age  —  full  of  curiosity  and 
looking  forward  to  being  older  and 
more  independent. 

Gaby  entered  Perkins  as  a  resi- 
dential student  in  the  fall  of  1991, 
pursuing  academic  studies,  as  well 
as  daily  living  skills.  Sitting  at  the 
lunch  table  in  Tompkins  Cottage, 
Gaby's  eyes  dance  with  delight 
when  she  learns  that  the  visitor  is 
writing  a  story  about  her. 

Her  upcoming  vacation  will  be 
busy,  she  signs  —  "I  will  play 
Nintendo.  I  will  watch  TV.  I  will 
listen  to  music,  rap  music.  I  will 
read  —  my  favorite  book  is  an 
activity  book  that  I  write  and  draw 
in  and  find  hidden  pictures.  I  will 


visit  my  cousin  who  just  had  a 
baby.  I  will  see  my  parents  and  my 
brother,  Christopher,  who  is  11." 

Her  mother's  exposure  to 
German  measles  (rubella)  while  she 
was  pregnant  with  Gaby  affected 
Gaby's  sight  and  hearing.  As  an 
infant.  Gaby  had  surgery  to  remove 
cataracts  and  has  since  developed 
glaucoma.  Even  with  her  glasses, 
she  is  legally  blind,  but  she  can  read 
large,  adapted  type.  With  hearing 
aids.  Gaby  can  hear  sounds  and 
distinguish  words  in  short  sen- 
tences, but  she  needs  sign  language 
for  complete  comprehension. 

Walking  back  to  the  Hilton 
Building  for  afternoon  classes, 
teacher  Julie  Smith  joins  Gaby  and 
her  visitor. 

Julie  explains  that,  before  com- 
ing to  Perkins,  Gaby  attended  a 
New  York  school  for  the  deaf. 

"At  her  old  school,  everyone 
signed  in  the  air  for  her,"  she  says 
as  she  signs  to  Gaby.  "But  when  I 
started  working  with  her,  I  sensed 
she  was  missing  things.  So  I  just 
picked  up  her  hand  and  we  started 
tactile  signing.  It  opened  up  a 
whole  new  world  for  her." 

Gaby  interrupts  her  teacher 
because  she  senses  something  of 


importance.  "Who  is  coming?" 
she  asks. 

"B-o-y-s,"  Julie  signs  each  let- 
ter emphatically  into  Gaby's  hand. 
Gaby  giggles  a  14-year-old  giggle, 
then  acts  nonchalantly  as  the  three 
teenage  boys  pass  —  but  then  she 
giggles  again. 

"Her  favorite  thing  in  the 
world  is  boys,"  Julie  reveals  as  she 
signs  what  she's  saying  to  Gaby. 
"She's  curious  about  meeting  them 
and  dating." 

Gaby  punctuates  Julie's  state- 
ment with  a  confirming  giggle. 

In  the  Technology  Room, 
Gaby  is  all  business,  however. 
Her  assignment  today  is  typing  a 
letter  to  Mary  Beth,  a  new  friend  at 
Perkins  who  lives  across  campus 
and  is  enrolled  in  another  program. 

Seated  before  the  computer's 
adapted  keyboard  with  large,  bold 
letters  covering  the  entire  top  of 
each  key,  she  types  away.  She  reads 
her  text  on  the  screen  in  2-inch 
tall  letters: 

Hello  Mary  Beth, 

How  are  yoid  I  am  fine.  How 
is  schoolf  What  are  yoit  doing  dur- 
ing vacation?  I'll  go  home  to  New 
York.  I'll  play  Nintendo  and 
Genesis.  I  hope  to  see  my  cousin. 

After  vacation  maybe  you  can 
visit  my  cottage.  What  is  your 
schedule;'  Have  a  fun  vacatiofi. 

— Gaby 

Julie  coaches  her  when  she 
forgets  to  insert  a  word  or  how  to 
spell  a  word,  but  Gaby  knows  what 
she  needs  to  write.  "English  struc- 
ture is  difficult  to  learn  for  those 
who  are  deaf,"  Julie  explains.  "The 
syntax  can  be  different. 

"She  just  learned  contrac- 
tions," she  adds.  "It's  exciting  to 


She's  like  most  girls  her  age — 

full  of  curiousity  and  looking 

forward  to  being  older  and 

more  independent. 


see  her  use  them  without  reminding 
her." 

The  large  type,  adapted  for 
those  with  Umited  vision,  prints  out 
the  one-and-a-quarter-page  letter. 
Julie  reviews  the  letter  for  Gaby 
who  is  obviously  pleased  with 
the  results. 

"Great  spelling,  great  sen- 
tences, great  contractions,  great 
pronouns  —  you  should  feel  proud 
of  yourself,"  Julie  says,  and  signs. 

Gaby  smiles,  anxious  to  return 
to  the  classroom  to  find  an  enve- 
lope for  her  letter. 

Around  the  classroom,  the 
latest  lessons  are  apparent.  The 
social  studies  corner  displays  the 
"Celebrate  America"  theme, 
with  the  unit  focusing  on  Native 
Americans.  Navajo  artifacts  crowd 
a  table  —  a  Kachina  doll,  an 
intricately  carved  ceremonial  staff, 
books,  maps  and  photographs. 

Another  display  emphasizes 
fire  safety,  while  a  flip  chart  shows 
a  list  of  things  you'd  find  in  Haiti, 
the  country  from  which  Gaby's 
family  came. 

At  the  table,  Julie  draws  lines 
across  the  envelope  and  Gaby 
prints  her  friend's  name  and  cot- 
tage. She's  confused  though  —  no 
street  address  and  no  stamp? 

"It's  a  free  letter,"  Julie  tells 
her.  "It  will  go  into  the  Perkins 
mail." 

Gaby  smiles  —  no  address  to 
write  and  no  stamp  to  buy  at  the 
Perkins  business  office! 


Julie  explains  that  Gaby  is  learning 
money  skills  —  learning  how  to 
budget  her  allowance.  It's  math 
time  now  and  Gaby  grabs  the 
worksheet  and  attacks  the  first 
problem  with  enthusiasm. 

"You  have  $10  and  go  to  the 
movies.  Your  ticket  is  $6.  Popcorn 
and  a  drink  costs  $2.50.  How 
much  do  you  have  left.'" 

She  writes  "$1.50." 

"Great!"  Julie  says. 

Gaby  breezes  through  four 
more  problems  until  Julie  stops  her. 

"Class  is  almost  over  now," 
she  says,  noting  that  the  clock  says 
just  before  3  p.m. 

But  Gaby  persists.  "I  want  a 
hard  one,"  she  says. 


She  finishes  the  difficult  problem 
—  involving  shopping  at  the  mall  — 
just  as  the  bell  rings  to  signal  the 
end  of  school. 

After  school,  what  does  Gaby 
like  to  do?  "Meet  new  friends,"  she 
says.  "I  like  to  go  to  dances,"  and 
she  hopes  to  attend  another  dance 
after  vacation.  Last  year,  she  went 
to  two  dances  for  deaf  teenagers 
and  adults  —  one  at  the  Learning 
Center  for  the  Multiple 
Handicapped  in  Waltham,  the 
other  at  Newton  North  High 
School. 

Her  eyes  wander  and  she  paus- 
es for  a  bit,  perhaps  thinking  of 
what  Julie  said  was  her  "favorite 
thing  in  the  world"?  Oh  yes,  there 
goes  that  giggle  again. 


SHINGO    YAGI 


BALANCED  ON  HIS  ARM  BRACES, 
Shingo  walks  up  and  down  the 
greenhouse  aisles,  the  bright  sun 
streaming  through  the  glass  roof. 
Every  so  often  he  stops  and  extends 
a  large,  gentle  hand,  softly  bounc- 
ing a  pink  geranium  blossom 
beneath  his  open  palm.  His  smile 
is  as  slight  as  the  movement  of 
the  flower. 

He  turns  quickly  from  his 
reverie  when  Christa  Gicklhorn,  his 
vocational  teacher,  motions  him 
back  from  break.  The  18-year-old 
leaves  the  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery 
greenhouse  and  returns  to  the 
worktable  where  he's  stapling 
scored  and  cut  corrugated  card- 
board into  flats.  Cemetery  workers 
will  use  the  flats  to  carry  plants  to 
planting  sites. 


In  front  of  him  on  the  table  are 
a  few  dozen  boxes  he  and  another 
classmate,  Amy,  have  fashioned. 
Christa  has  also  provided  inspira- 
tion for  their  labors  —  a  cardboard 
flat  spills  over  with  pink  impatiens 
and  violet-blue  ageratum  to  show 
them  how  the  boxes  will  be  used. 

Shingo  folds  the  box  sides  up, 
turns  the  corners  in  and  borrows 
the  stapler  from  Amy.  With  two 
hands  he  squeezes  the  stapler 
handles  twice,  driving  two  staples 
through  the  heavy  cardboard  flap. 
As  he  moves  through  his  task,  the 
stapler  jams.  He  rolls  his  eyes  to 
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show  his  annoyance  and  hands 
the  stapler  to  Christa  for  repair. 
"Hard,"  he  signs. 

"Yes,  it  is  hard  work,"  she 
concurs  verbally  as  she  signs  for 
Shingo,  "but  you're  doing  a  good 
job."  She  returns  the  repaired 
stapler  to  him. 

"We  all  need  to  deal  with 
frustration,"  Christa  says.  "Shingo 
needs  to  communicate  his  frustra- 
tion or  fatigue  so  we  can  help  him 
be  successful."  The  book,  open  on 
the  table  beside  him,  is  one  of  his 
communication  tools.  His  commu- 
nication book  shows  pictures  of 
objects,  people  or  sign  language 
symbols  for  different  areas  of 
Shingo's  life.  These  pages  depict 
icons  for  work,  eat,  drink,  more, 
finished,  money,  help,  paycheck, 
punching  in,  break  time,  bank,  car 
and  wallet.  The  next  two  pages 
show  plant  work,  apron,  gloves, 
plant,  soil,  pots,  grow,  flowers,  flats 
and  pictures  of  friends,  Mona, 
Mary  and  his  coworker  Amy. 

"We  use  the  book  to  help  him 
initiate  communication,"  says 
Christine  Martin,  Shingo's  teacher, 
noting  that  the  staff  will  set  up  situ- 
ations that  encourage  Shingo  to 
communicate.  Shingo  provides  an 
example  of  this  as  he  runs  out  of 
cardboard  —  and  Christa  pretends 
not  to  notice. 

He  points  to  the  picture  of  a 
fiat  and  signs,  "More"  —  and 
Christa  fulfills  his  request. 

Christine  has  known  Shingo 
since  he  was  12.  "He  used  to  be 
unsure  and  he  looked  for  approval, 
but  now  he's  become  more  com- 
fortable and  his  self-esteem  is  bet- 
ter," she  says.  "He's  experienced  a 
lot  of  success. 


"I've  seen  him  grow  so  much," 
she  says.  "His  program  has  become 
more  vocational  because  he  learns 
best  in  real  life,  task-oriented  situa- 
tions. He's  become  more  expressive 
and  more  interested  in  what  goes 
on  around  him."   Shingo  was  born 
prematurely.  Although  his  vision  is 
fine,  some  of  the  medication  that 
helped  sustain  his  life  left  him  with 
developmental  delays,  a  hearing 
loss  and  cerebral  palsy.  He  uses  a 
wheelchair,  as  well  as  arm  braces, 
for  mobility.  He  is  nonverbal  as  a 
result  of  his  profound  hearing  loss. 

He  began  his  education  at  a 
private  school  for  the  deaf  in  New 
York  City,  where  his  family  lived. 
He  was  one  of  three  students  in  his 
class  with  a  teacher  and  two  aides, 
but  a  student  who  had  behavior 
problems  demanded  most  of  the 
staff's  attention. 

Shingo's  father,  Sadao  Yagi, 
remembers  the  principal  of  the 
school.  "She  told  me  he  should  be 
institutionalized,"  he  says.  But 
Sadao  was  convinced  that  Shingo 
wasn't  getting  the  attention  he 
needed. 

In  1986,  Shingo  and  his  family 
moved  to  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  began  attending  public 
school.  There,  he  was  one  of  10 
students  in  a  special  education  class 
with  a  teacher  and  two  aides.  He 
studied  sign  language  for  half  an 
hour  each  week. 

His  father,  seeing  little 
progress,  brought  him  to  Boston 
Children's  Hospital  for  evaluation. 
The  result?  Shingo  needed  a  "total 
communication  environment." 
Shingo  went  through  the  Perkins 
evaluation  program  to  determine 
whether  the  school  could  meet  his 


needs.  He  came  to  Perkins  in  the 
fall  of  1988. 

Sadao  says,  "The  difference  in 
him  is  like  night  and  day."  He  has 
seen  his  son  change  from  being 
frustrated  and  withdrawn  to  engag- 
ing and  communicative.  Shingo  has 
worked  at  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery 
for  two  years.  "I  keep  track  of 
production  data,"  Christa  says, 
"and  I've  seen  Shingo  increase  his 
productivity  level  by  100  percent 
since  he  started  here." 

In  the  fall  it  will  be  time  for  a 
new  vocational  assignment  at  Bay 
State  Florist  Supply,  a  commercial 
greenhouse  in  Waltham.  There  he 
will  price  merchandise,  stock 
shelves  and  care  for  live  plants. 
"He's  able  to  transfer  his  skills," 
Christa  says.  "He  takes  what  he 
learns  in  one  place  and  applies 
them  in  other  settings." 

"And  by  age  22,"  Christa 
says,  the  age  when  he'll  leave 
Perkins,  "he  will  have  had  a  variety 
of  vocational  experiences." 

Toward  that  end,  in  the  fall, 
he'll  also  accompany  Christa  in  a 
career  education  class.  "We'll  go 
out  and  observe  different  jobs  each 
week,"  she  says.  "Then  we'll  evalu- 
ate each  job  and  decide  whether 
Shingo  would  like  to  do  the  job." 

Shingo's  father  feels  that 
Perkins  is  supporting  his  son's 
future  goals.  "He  will  live  in  a 
group  home  in  Pittsfield  and  have 
a  job  when  he  leaves  the  school," 
he  says. 

"At  Perkins  he  receives  the 
attention  he  needs  in  a  good  envi- 
ronment," Sadao  says.  "The  school 
program  is  one  thing,  but  after 
school  is  just  as  important.  This  is 
really  a  24-hour  program."  Shingo 


The  difference  in  him 
is  like  night  and  day. 

He  has  seen  his  son 
change  from,  being 
frustrated  and  withdrawn 
to  engaging  and 
communicative. 


lives  in  Eliot  Cottage  and  goes 
home  to  Pittsfield  every  other 
weekend. 

When  Shingo's  mother  passed 
away  four  years  ago,  having  his 
Perkins  "family"  helped  ease 
Shingo  through  his  loss. 

"Coming  to  this  school," 
Sadao  says,  "is  one  of  the  best 
things  that's  happened  to  Shingo." 


ELISSA   BEATON 


ELISSA  BEATON,  KNOWN  AS  E.B. 
to  her  friends,  is  heading  toward 
the  Hilton  Building's  vocational 
classroom  for  her  Tuesday  morning 
recycling  class.  Dressed  in  a  bright 
pink  floral  outfit,  her  hair  swinging 
back  and  forth  in  its  ponytail,  she 
pushes  her  walker  on  wheels  down 
the  corridor,  enters  the  classroom, 
finds  the  time  card  with  her  picture 
on  it  and  punches  in. 

Teacher,  Bambi  Warner,  helps 
her  don  her  blue  plastic,  full-body 
apron  and  sit  at  the  sink  on  a  chair 
that's  adapted  for  her  use.  The 
chair  provides  a  step  up  to  an 
adjustable  seat  that  puts  her  at  the 
right  height  to  work  in  the  sink. 
Bambi  fills  a  basin  with  water  and 
gives  E.B.  a  box  of  soda  cans, 
showing  her  how  to  soak  a  can, 
swish  it  through  the  water,  turn  it 
upside  down  to  drain  and  place  it 
in  the  rack  to  dry. 

E.B.  shows  Bambi  her  tech- 
nique using  a  sticky  orange  soda 
can,  then  pauses  and  looks  toward 
her  teacher.  "The  pause  for 
applause,"  Bambi  laughs  as  she 
cheers  E.B.  on  with  vigorous  clap- 
ping. E.B.  continues  her  job  steadily 
and  methodically  —  with  "the 
pause"  after  each  can  —  until  she 
has  filled  the  drying  rack.  While 
her  hands  are  water-soaked  and 
prune-like,  Bambi's  are  sore  from 
clapping. 

E.B.  is  a  13-year-old  day  stu- 
dent from  Foxborough,  Mass.  She 
came  to  Perkins  in  the  fall  of  1989. 
She  was  diagnosed  with  a  brain 
tumor  when  she  was  6  months  old. 
She  received  radiation  treatment 
following  surgery,  which  removed 
only  part  of  the  tumor.  The  radia- 
tion treatment  caused  developmen- 
tal delays  and  a  hearing  loss. 
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Hearing  aids  help  her  tune  into 
what's  going  on  around  her  and 
locate  the  source  of  sounds. 
Although  she  has  good  visual  acu- 
ity, she  has  difficulty  understanding 
what  she  sees.  She  also  has  motor 
skill  problems  and  seizures. 

Her  recycling  session  complete, 
E.B.  cleans  up  and  heads  toward  a 
board  posted  with  "pay" 
envelopes.  She  finds  her  picture 
and,  with  Bambi's  help,  claims  the 
two  quarters  inside  the  envelope  for 
her  own  —  one  in  each  hand. 

She  heads  to  the  vending 
machines,  inserting  a  quarter  into 
the  slot  for  a  peanut  butter  cup. 
Bambi  helps  her  turn  the  crank  and 
reminds  her  to  put  the  candy  in  her 
purse  for  after  lunch.  Unzipping  her 
purple  and  brown  leather  shoulder 


bag,  E.B.  stows  away  the  candy, 
and  the  other  quarter. 

"It's  important  for  her  to  get 
into  the  routine  of  work,"  Bambi 
says,  which  will  serve  her  well  as 
she  moves  toward  a  group  home 
setting  and  greater  independence. 

The  team  of  teachers  in 
Classroom  11  supports  her  striving 
toward  independence  through 
activities  like  the  shopping  session 
that  begins  after  break.  First, 
teacher  Sharon  Stelzer  passes  the 
"Surprise  Bag"  to  the  six  students. 
Each  one  pulls  an  item  from  the 
bag,  which  he  or  she  will  be 
responsible  for  purchasing  at 
the  store. 

After  her  classmates  pull  out  a 
hot  dog  package's  wrapper,  empty 
cans  of  frozen  drink  mixes  and  an 
empty  bag  that  once  held  rolls,  it's 
E.B.'s  turn.  "Bag,"  she  signs,  as 
Sharon  holds  the  surpise  bag  open 
for  E.B.,  who  reaches  inside  to  pull 
out  an  empty  quart-size  berry  box. 
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She's  more  aware  of  her  peers  and  what  others  do 
and  she  wants  to  be  involved  with  others. 


"Strawberries,"  Sharon  says 
and  signs,  "E.B.  is  buying  strawber- 
ries." The  "shopping  list"  is  posted 
on  the  front  board.  Under  each 
student's  photo  is  the  name  of 
their  item. 

The  class  heads  toward  the 
Perkins  van  for  transport  to 
Belmont's  Star  Market.  Each  staffer 
takes  two  students  up  and  down 
the  aisles  in  search  of  their  bounty. 

Another  classmate,  Brian,  joins 
E.B.  and  they  head  first  to  get 
Brian's  frozen  drink  mixes.  He 
matches  his  empty  lemonade  can 
to  full  ones  in  the  freezer  and  pulls 
two  juice  cans  from  the  frosty  shelf. 
Now  it's  on  to  produce  and  berries, 
with  Brian  pushing  E.B.  in  her 
wheelchair. 

E.B.  motions  to  a  strawberry 
box  that  travels  with  her  to  the 
cashier.  E.B.  unzips  her  purse 
and  hands  the  cashier  $10.  She 
stows  away  her  change  and  zips 
up  her  purse. 


And  it's  back  to  Perkins  for 
a  lunch  of  hot  dogs  and  frozen 
strawberry  drink  —  that  the  class 
makes  together.  After  her  peanut 
butter  cup  for  dessert,  it's  time  for 
a  session  in  the  Perkins  pool. 

Sharon  eases  E.B.  down  the 
pool  stairs  into  classroom  aide 
Jamie  Walker's  waiting  arms.  E.B. 
is  wearing  a  bright  yellow  buoyan- 
cy belt  over  her  bathing  suit. 

E.B.  grabs  Jamie's  hands  and 
pulls  herself  forward.  "You're 
cheating,"  Jamie  laughs  as  she 
hands  E.B.  a  yellow  ring.  "Put  this 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pool  where 
the  red  ring  is,"  she  says  and  signs. 
E.B.  crosses  the  pool,  kicking 
underwater  rhythmically,  moving 
her  arms  until  she  deposits  the  yel- 
low ring  next  to  the  red  one.  She 
pauses,  looking  up  toward  Bambi 
for  her  "good  job"  confirmation. 
She  gets  her  applause. 

When  E.B.  first  swam  in  the 
pool,  it  was  more  of  a  "free  swim," 
Sharon  says,  "aimless  and  undirect- 
ed. Now  she  does  an  instructional 
swim  —  she  follows  directions, 
learns  about  cause  and  effect,  and 
learns  about  the  beginning,  middle 
and  end  of  a  task  —  while  she's 
also  following  through  on  her  goals 
in  physical  therapy." 

"Let's  do  more,"  Jamie  says 
and  makes  the  "more"  sign,  touch- 
ing the  finger  tips  of  her  hands 
together.  She  hands  E.B.  an  orange 
ring,  telling  her  to  put  this  one  on 
the  other  side  of  the  pool.  Off  they 
go,  with  Bambi  there  to  greet  them 
with  applause.  Back  and  forth  they 
travel,  depositing  blue,  pink,  yel- 
low, red,  orange,  until  her  class- 
mate, Derrick,  throws  a  green  ball 
toward  E.B. 
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She  splashes  her  arms,  smiles, 
pushes  the  ball  toward  Derrick 
and  signs,  "More  ball!"  Derrick 
responds  by  pushing  the  ball  back 
to  her,  both  squealing,  splashing 
and  clapping  with  glee.  "More! 
More!"  she  signs  —  she  loves  to 
play  ball  with  her  three  brothers, 
too. 

"E.B.  has  become  much  more 
communicative  since  she's  been  at 
Perkins,"  Sharon  says.  "She's  more 
aware  of  her  peers  and  what  others 
do  —  and  she  wants  to  be  involved 
with  others." 

"Being  in  a  signing  environ- 
ment has  helped  her  so  much,"  she 
says.  "E.B.  had  attended  another 
school  where  only  the  staff  signed, 
now  E.B.  is  in  a  place  where  every- 
one signs  and  uses  pictures  and 
objects  to  communicate.  Now  she 
can  model  herself,  not  just  after  the 
staff,  but  after  her  peers  —  and  she 
can  be  a  leader  or  a  follower." 

If  her  selection  as  Student  of 
the  Week  is  any  indication,  it  seems 
E.B.  may  be  a  leader. 


CHRISTOPHER  JETT 


THE  ELEVATOR  IN  THE  HILTON 
Building  opens  and  a  flurry  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  enter.  Students 
are  headed  to  their  classrooms  on 
this  chilly  morning 

As  the  doors  close,  Chris  Jett 
reaches  over  to  give  5-year-old 
Jemmakai's  ears  a  tug  —  the  mouse 
ears  on  her  hood,  that  is. 

"Jemma  has  a  funny  hood," 
says  Carol  Crook,  Chris'  teacher. 
Chris  laughs  and,  under  Carol's 
guidance,  gently  moves  his  hands 
down  from  the  hood  to  feel 
Jemma's  face. 

"Jemma,"  Carol  emphasizes, 
"Jemma's  hood."  Chris  repeats 
Jemma's  name,  reaches  up  to  her 
"ears"  one  more  time  and  smiles. 

"Chris  has  a  pretty  high  spunk 
factor,"  Carol  says,  using  a  term 
coined  by  one  of  her  colleagues. 
The  8-year-old  from  Norway, 
Maine  came  to  Perkins  in  1993. 
Although  he  had  hearing  and  sight 
when  he  was  younger,  both  have 
deteriorated  as  he's  grown.  He  has 
glaucoma,  which  allows  him  to  see 
only  shadows  and  light,  and  a 


severe  to  profound  hearing  loss.  He 
has  hypothyroidism,  dwarfism  and 
a  form  of  cystic  fibrosis  that  affects 
his  pancreas,  requiring  him  to  take 
enzymes  with  every  meal  or  snack. 

His  spunk  factor  is  what  keeps 
a  person  from  dwelling  on  all  that 
Chris  is  overcoming.  Whether  he's 
learning  new  braille  words,  adding 
and  subtracting,  dancing  in  music 
class,  playing  a  game,  eating  peanut 
butter  on  crackers,  or  shredding 
lettuce  and  cutting  tomatoes  for 
tacos,  he  does  it  with  curiosity  and 
gusto  —  he  even  tries  to  angle  out 
of  work  with  gusto. 

"Your  job  IS  to  break  up  the 
lettuce  and  cut  the  tomatoes,"  says 
classroom  aide  Peggy  Feldman  late 
on  this  Wednesday  morning.  "First 
you  need  to  wash  the  lettuce  and 
tomatoes." 

"Why?"  he  asks. 

"They're  dirty,"  she  responds, 
as  Chris  mounts  the  stepping  stairs 
to  the  sink.  With  water  bouncing 


off  the  lettuce  and  tomatoes  —  and 
the  kitchen  walls  —  the  produce 
gets  cleaned.  While  Chris  sits  at  the 
table,  Peggy  shows  him  how  to  tear 
the  iceberg  lettuce  into  little  pieces. 

"I  want  you  to  do  it,"  he  says 
in  earnest. 

"No,"  she  laughs,  "It's  your 
job  to  do  it." 

With  his  foot  swaying  back 
and  forth,  Chris  rips  the  lettuce, 
stopping  occasionally  to  feel  the 
crispy,  wet  te.xture  beneath  his 
fingers. 

Filling  one  bowl,  he  announces 
to  Peggy,  "I  worked  enough."  To 
his  dismay,  Peggy  puts  another 
bowl  before  him. 

As  he  fills  the  second  bowl,  she 
encourages,  "That's  a  lot  of  lettuce. 
Good  job.  Now  let's  clean  up  the 
lettuce  and  cut  the  tomatoes." 

He  samples  a  bit,  "That's 
good,  what  is  it.'"  he  questions, 
wanting  to  be  reminded  of  the 
name  of  the  fruit. 


"Tomato,"  Peggy  reminds  him. 

He  cuts  the  tomatoes,  one-by- 
one,  and  places  them  in  a  bowl. 
"I'm  finished,"  he  says  and  signs. 

His  shoulders  drop  noticeably 
when  Peggy  slides  another  tomato 
quarter  beneath  his  hand. 

"I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  cutting 
and  cutting  and  cutting,"  he  signs. 
"I'm  tired."  But  his  fatigue  miracu- 
lously vanishes  as  soon  as  the 
luncheon  banquet  begins. 

Carol  reviews  the  menu  for 
Chris  —  tacos,  burritos  and  nacho 
chips.  He  requests  the  first  of  sever- 
al tacos,  which  he  assembles  him- 
self. He  closes  his  eyes  in  bliss  and 
eats  with  both  hands  folded  around 
the  brittle  shells.  Foregoing  his 
napkin,  he  licks  off  the  sauce  that's 
dripped  on  his  fingers. 

Quite  satisfied  with  his 
lunch,  he  says,  "I  have  a  big  belly," 
patting  his  middle  proudly.  And 
despite  all  the  hard  work,  he  adds, 
"I  want  to  make  more  tacos  next 
week." 

After  lunch  and  clean  up,  it's 
reading  time  for  Chris  and  Carol. 
Carol  has  set  up  objects  —  a  ball, 
a  bag,  an  egg,  a  boy  doll  that 
represents  Chris  himself  and  a  doll 
representing  Mom  —  to  which 
Chris  must  assign  the  right  braille 
flash  card. 

"Chris  works  better  if  we 
create  a  game,"  Carol  says  as  she 
puts  the  stack  of  cards  before  him. 

"Be  careful  and  read  slowly," 
she  tells  Chris,  as  he  touches  the 
object  and  feels  the  braille  flash 
card  with  one  hand,  and  "listens" 
to  Carol  with  the  other.  To  "hear," 
Chris  cradles  Carol's  jaw  in  his 
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hand,  with  his  inde.x  finger  on  her 
lip  —  what's  known  as  the  Tadoma 
method  of  communicating.  The  size 
of  Chris's  hand  prevents  him  from 
also  touching  Carol's  throat  to  feel 
the  vibrations  from  her  voice  box, 
which  is  the  formal  positioning  for 
the  Tadoma  method. 

He's  ready  to  begin.  "Egg!"  he 
shouts.  "I  eat  eggs." 

"Momma,"  he  croons,  looking 
forward  to  his  vacation  trip  home 
Friday  to  see  her.  Then  he 
exclaims,  "Christopher!" 

After  putting  the  correct  word 
with  each  item  several  times,  the 
whole  class  learns  about  machines 
and  electricity.  Today's  featured 
machine  is  a  juicer. 

Up  on  his  knees,  he  bears  his 
full  weight  forward,  pressing  the 
half  orange  onto  the  juicer.  Its 


turning  and  vibrating  makes  the 
cowlick  atop  his  head  dance. 

When  it's  his  classmate's  turn 
to  juice  an  orange,  Chris  puts  his 
fingers  in  the  strainer  to  feel  the 
plastic  dome  turn.  As  his  classmate 
pours  his  juice,  Chris  picks  up  the 
strainer. 

"Can  I  have  it?"  he  asks  Carol. 

Her  affirmative  reply  sends  his 
fingers  running  across  the  strainer 
and  he  eats  the  pulp. 

"Machines  help  people  to  do 
things  the  easy  way,"  Carol  says. 

Chris  agrees,  finishing  the  last 
of  his  orange  pulp,  then  he  tugs  on 
Carol's  arm  to  ask  again  about  the 
visitor  who's  standing  near  him. 

"Why  writing  a  story  about 
me?"  he  says,  remembering  the  vis- 
itor's purpose. 

"Because  you're  special," 
Carol  says. 


JEMMAKAI   MARSHALL 


SHE'S  SEATED  AT  THE  LUNCH 
table  eating  yogurt  and  bread  and 
butter.  Every  so  often  some  yogurt 
drips  through  the  spaces  that  used 
to  hold  her  front  teeth  and  she 
giggles. 

Five-year-old  Jemmakai 
Marshall  weighed  two  pounds 
when  she  was  born  in  Barbados. 
She  is  totally  blind,  a  result  of  the 
pure  oxygen  in  her  incubator  after 
birth.  She  has  impaired  hearing, 
which  is  still  being  evaluated,  and 
some  motor  skill  limitations  caused 
by  cerebral  palsy. 

Her  long  eye  lashes  flutter  at 
Friday's  special  treat  for  lunch:  ice 
cream.  Her  head  dances  back  and 
forth  with  every  bite,  making  the 
barrettes  on  each  pigtail  —  pink 
hearts,  yellow  hugs  and  kisses,  a 
purple  poodle  —  dance  to  the  same 
ice  cream  rhythm. 

Jemma  is  a  day  student  from 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  She 
has  two  older  brothers  and  a  new 
baby  brother  as  well.  Her  family 
relocated  to  this  area  seeking  med- 
ical care  for  Jemma  when  she  was 
an  infant.  After  lunch,  she  busies 
herself  in  the  Bridgman  Cottage  liv- 
ing room.  She  walks  around  the 
room,  running  her  fingers  along  the 
wall  and  everything  she  encounters, 
until  she  reaches  the  make-believe 
wooden  refrigerator.  She  opens  and 
closes  the  squeaky  door  dozens  of 


times,  then  moves  on  to  the  wood- 
en stove  and  its  door. 

"She  loves  the  sounds  they 
make  because  they're  loud  and 
she  can  make  them  herself,"  says 
teacher  Mary  Hill  Peters,  as 
Jemma  chatters  away  in  the  back- 
ground, squealing  and  "talking" 
to  the  stove. 

"That's  what  you  hope  for," 
Mary  says,  "a  drive,  a  will  to 
explore  and  involve  herself,  a 
curiosity  factor." 

She  helps  Jemma  into  her  pink 
fuzzy  Minnie  Mouse  jacket  and 
lifts  her  into  her  stroller  for  the  trip 
back  to  the  Hilton  Building  and 
music  class  in  the  auditorium. 

Two  classrooms  combine  for 
the  music  session  —  six  students 
in  all  are  on  the  auditorium's  stage 
where  teacher,  Carol  Crook,  is 
seated  at  the  piano.  Jemma  fore- 
goes clapping  out  "Pease  Porridge 
Hot"  with  her  classmates  to  join 
Carol  at  the  piano.  As  Carol's  fin- 
gers dance  up  and  down  the  key- 
board, Jemma  is  quick  to  feel  her 
hands  when  they  reach  the  high 
notes  nearest  her. 

When  the  song  is  "Ring 
Around  the  Rosey,"  however, 
Jemma  leaves  her  perch  to  join  her 
classmates  and  the  five  staff  mem- 
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bers  in  the  circular  stroll.  Her 
excitement  mounts  as  the  verse 
progresses  to  "Ashes,  ashes,  we  all 
fall  down!"  —  and  she  hits  the 
ground  with  a  thousand  giggles. 

A  chorus  of  "Again!"  reaches 
Carol  as  she  begins  the  encore  that 
ends,  once  more,  in  laughter  from 
the  floor. 

After  a  few  more  selections, 
Carol  needs  accompaniment  and 
students  choose  their  instruments. 
Jemma  sits  in  program  aide  Mary 
Tiernan's  lap  on  the  floor  and 
chooses  the  rhythm  sticks.  Jemma 
holds  one  stick  against  her  face 
while  Mary  gently  raps  that  stick 
with  the  other  one.  Jemma  follows 
Mary's  lead  to  the  fast  and  slow 
beat  of  the  "Fast/Slow"  song, 
showing  a  decided  preference  for 
the  fast  percussion.  The  bells,  horn, 
triangle  and  hand  drum  sound 
around  her. 

Music  class  ends  and  students 
return  their  instruments.  Jemma 
follows  Mary  to  her  stroller  and 
takes  the  ride  up  the  auditorium 
incline  and  out  the  doors  to  the 
elevator. 

"She's  definitely  more  aware 
of  people  around  her,"  says  Jim 
Witmer,  social  worker.  "She's 
vocalizing  more." 

Mary  Tiernan  agrees.  "She 
listens  intently  to  certain  voices 
and  has  started  to  repeat.  Repeat- 
ing, or  mimicry,  is  a  building  block 
to  formal  communication. 

"From  the  fall  to  the  spring," 
she  says,  "we  also  began  to  notice 
that  Jemma  uses  her  functional 
hearing  to  locate  different  sounds 
and  people  —  without  even  using 
touch  —  which  is  a  great  develop- 
ment. 

"She  has  really  begun  to  trust 
certain  staff  members,"  Mary  says. 


"and  that  is  also  a  big  stepping 
stone  for  language.  When  I  call  her 
name  now,  she'll  reach  out  or  lean 
out  to  me. 

"She's  different  from  other 
students  her  age  who  also  have 
hearing  loss,  because  of  her  vocal 
abihties  and  her  attempts  to  com- 
municate," she  says. 

"Jemma  uses  baby  babble  a 
lot  — that's  a  precursor  to 
communication. 

"She  repeats  the  rhythm  of  a 
song,  with  toning,"  Mary  says. 
"We  use  song  and  music  all  day 
to  enhance  her  communication." 

"She  has  also  learned  a  couple 
of  small  mobility  routes,"  Jim 
says,  "like  to  the  snack  table  in 
her  cottage." 

"Yes,"  Mary  says,  "she's  a 
star." 

Seated  around  the  work  table 
in  Classroom  15,  Jemma  and  her 
classmates,  and  the  staff,  are  mak- 
ing 3-D  daffodils.  Mary  Hill  Peters 
guides  Jemma's  hands  to  the  con- 
struction paper  and  egg  carton  cups 
to  help  her  create  her  interpretation 
of  the  spring  flower. 

First  Mary  glues  and  staples 
the  egg  carton  cup  onto  the  con- 
struction paper.  She  hands  Jemma 
the  petals  for  gluing  around  the 
cup.  Jemma  likes  to  feel  the  sticki- 
ness of  the  glue,  as  she  repeatedly 
touches  her  thumb  to  her  glue- 
covered  index  finger  and  spreads 
the  stickiness  generously  over 
her  project. 

Next  comes  the  construction 
paper  stem  with  a  choice  of  3-D 
effects:  green  pipe  cleaners  or  green 
strands  of  florist's  wax.  Jemma 
lathers  the  wax  with  glue  and 
places  two  strips  over  her  stem, 
then  places  a  leaf  on  either  side. 


Mary  helps  her  staple  her  art 
on  the  bulletin  board,  then  it's 
definitely  time  to  wash  hands  and 
clean  up. 

Glue-free,  Jemma  joins  her 
classmates  in  the  music  corner  to 
listen  to  a  tape  of  Raffi,  a  popular 
children's  singer. 

She  finds  a  chair.  "Up!"  Mary 
says,  and  places  Jemma  on  the 
chair.  She  listens  for  a  bit  to  the 
song  about  ducklings,  but  can't 
quite  seem  to  settle  down. 

She  crawls  off  the  chair  and 
trails  around  the  room  until  she 
comes  upon  Mary,  who's  seated  by 
the  recorder.  She  reaches  up  to 
Mary;  Mary  reaches  out  to  her. 


That's  what  you  hope  for — 

a  drive,  a  will  to  explore 

and  involve  herself, 

a  curiosity  factor. 


Jemma  nestles  into  her  arms, 
nuzzling  her  head  under  Mary's 
chin,  for  a  mutual  snuggle. 

Mary  smiles,  rocking  slightly 
to  Raffi's  beat,  and  says,  "This  is 
the  best  part  of  the  day." 
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Summary  of  Programs  and  Student  Registration 
As  of  June  30,  1994 


On-Campus  Program  Participation 

Preschool  Services  8 

Lower  School  Program  37 

Secondary  Services  73 

Life  Skills  Program  21 

Deaf-Blind  Program  52 

Off-Campus  Program  Participation 

Community  Living  Services  24 

Infant/Toddler  Program  230 

Outreach  Services  271 

Preschool  Outreach  Services  30 

Perkins  Activities  Club  16 


Additional  Service  Participation 

Diagnostic  Evaluation  Services  100 

Low  Vision  Service  218 

New  England  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  326 

Outreach  Services  for  Professionals  500 

Parent  and  Family  Services  800 

Educational  Leadership  Program  14 

Howe  Press  7,300  * 
Perkins  Braille  and  Talking                      16,759  ** 

Book  Library 

Volunteer  Services  165 
^Consumers      *    Patrons 

Student  Registration 


Hew  England 

Other 

Total 

Preschool  Services               8 

0 

8 

Lower  School                     35 

2 

37 

Secondary  Services             65 

8 

73 

Life  Skills  Program            20 

1 

21 

Deaf-Blind  Program          41 

11 

52 

Total 


168 
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191 


Program  Participation 


w 


Additional  Services     26,182 


Off-Campus  Programs     571 
On-Campus  Programs     191 


•  ■    •    •     • 
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Annual  Report  Financial  Summary 
for  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1994 


Resources  (in  dollars) 


Tuition 


Other  Gifts  and  Resources 


Funds  Functioning  as  Endowment 


Grants 


Investment  Income  and  Outside  Trusts 


Other  Revenues 
Total 


Expenses  (in  dollaj-s) 


Education 


Interest 


Household  and  Food  Services 


Special  Departments 


Employee  Benefits 


Depreciation 


Administration 


Buildings  and  Grounds 


Total 


13,601,948 


700,387 


3,844,682 


3,512,086 


3,022,567 


9,043,294 
$33,724,964 


15,596,109 


1,229,675 


934,525 


3,302,627 


4,139,732 


3,122,539 


2,782,394 


2,617,363 
$33,724,964 


The  Perkins  Endowment 

The  gifts  and  bequests  of  Perkins  friends  make  it  possible  for  the  school 
to  sustain  the  excellent  quality  of  service  that  has  become  the  Perkins  hall- 
mark over  the  years. 

While  a  few  foundation  and  government  grants  enable  Perkins  to 
initiate  new  programs,  the  consistent  support  of  donors  makes  possible 
our  daily  academic,  residential  and  home-based  programs. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  Perkins  School  the  recipient  of  a  personal 
bequest  may  use  the  following  form:  I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath 
to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum 

of dollars  ($ ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general 

uses  and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for 
the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  sufficient  discharge  to  my 
executors  for  the  same. 

Such  a  notice  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Corporation  as 
follows: 

H.  Gilman  Nichols 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street 

P.O.  Box  1647 

Boston,  MA  02105-1647 


Bequests  in  Fiscal  Year  1 994 


Adele  K.  Ades 
Cornelia  S.  Battershill 
Mabel  Katherine  Bean 
Eleanor  Blair 
Mabel  B.  Boutwell 
Reva  Brickman 
Doris  E.  Burt 
Eileen  F.  Carr 
Lola  E.  Chester 
Katherine  Collins 


Lincoln  K.  Davis 
May  M.  Dorsey 
John  P.  Egan 
Katherine  I.  Fahey 
Frank  M.  Ferrin 
Mary  H.  French 
Mary  L.  Gallagher 
Catherine  J.  Hanley 
Olive  Heath 
E.  Roy  Leland 


Mae  M.  Lester 
Eleanor  Lorigan 
Gladys  MacCraw 
Ardean  L.  Mullineaux 
Louise  T.  Nichols 
Lilian  H.  Pearson 
Christina  E.  Priffer 
Anthony  Selski 
Alice  E.  Wilson 
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Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  was  incorporated  March  2,  1829. 
The  school  is  an  accredited  member  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Schools.  It  is  licensed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Departments  of  Education  and  Mental 
Retardation  and  by  the  Commonwealth's  Office  for  Children. 


i     Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

t  ■ 

,1       J 75  North  Beacon  Street 

Watertown,  Massachusetts  02172 

I      Telephone  617-924-3434 

;  Fax  617-926-2027 

^      Telex  9012409886 


:♦■  ■• 


Blind 


^■■■ 


OFFICERS   OF 

THE   CORPORATION 

President 

C.  Richard  Carlson 

Vice  Presidents 

Mrs.  Linda  DiBenedetto 

Dudley  H.  Willis 

Secretary' 
William  A.  Lowell 

Treasurer 

H.  Gilman  Nichols 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Charles  C.  ].  Piatt 


BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES 

C.  Richard  Carlson ' 
Frederic  M.  Clifford' 
Mrs.  Linda  DiBenedetto* 
William  J.  Edwards 
Albert  Gayzagian  * 
Paul  S.  Goodof 
Loretta  Warner  Holway 
Mrs.  Ernest  Monrad 
Andrea  Lamp  Peabody 
Nicholas  U.  Sommerfeld 
Dudley  H.  Willis 

HONORARY  TRUSTEES 

Roland  M.  Achin 
John  W.  Bryant 
David  Cheever 
Mrs.  Mason  Fernald 
John  Lowell 

■  Appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Comynonwealth 


Cover  photo:  Perkins  Brnilk  and  Talking 
Book  Library  patron  Keith  Alaimo,  14,  at 
his  family's  fimn  in  Holliston,  Massachusetts. 


REPORT   OF   THE   PRESIDENT   OF   THE   BOARD    OF   TRUSTEES 
AND   THE   DIRECTOR   OF    PERKINS    SCHOOL   FOR  THE   BLIND 


T. 


his  1995  Annual  Report  of  Perkins  School  for  the 
BHnd  recognizes  the  Perkins  Braille  and  Talking  Book 
Library,  which  has  been  reaching  out  to  readers  who  are 
visually  handicapped  since  the  first  days  of  the  School's 

existence.  Although  the  earliest  volumes  were  read  through  touch,  the  Library's  collection  now 
provides  patrons  with  a  diverse  selection  of  talking  books  and  support  services,  in  addition  to 
braille  reading  materials. 

Before  exploring  this  Library  and  meeting  five  people  who  help  provide  or  receive  the  Library's 
services,  please  take  a  moment  to  review  some  highlights  of  the  School's  1995  fiscal  year  — 
July  1,  1994  through  June  30,  1995. 

DEDICATION   OF   THE  HILTON   BUILDING 

Without  question,  the  biggest  event  of  the  year  was  the  Hilton  Building  dedication  on  October 
6,  1994.  It  was  a  celebration  for  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation  Board  of  Directors,  the 
Hilton  family  and  for  everyone  associated  with  Perkins.  Perkins  awarded  former  President 
George  Bush  the  Anne  Sullivan  Medal  for  the  role  he  played  in  achieving  passage  of  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act.  Visibly  moved  by  his  experiences  on  campus,  Mr.  Bush 
accepted  his  medal  saying,  "Today  I'm  honored  to  be  among  real  heroes.  I  look  across  these 
faces  and  I  see  gathered  together  ...  a  remarkable  group  of  people  who  stand  for  the  very  best 
in  America." 


HILTON/PERKINS   PROGRAM   FUNDING 

The  second  grant  from  the  Hilton  Foundation  —  which  totals  $1 1.25  million  across  a  five-year 

period  —  began  in  fiscal  year  1995.  With  the  previous  Hilton  grant,  the  School  has  received 


almost  $27  million  to  develop  and  expand  the  Hilton/Perkins  Program  for  children  who  are 
multi-handicapped  blind  and  deaf-blind,  as  well  as  their  parents  and  teachers  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world. 


HILTON   LOAN,   PERKINS   CHALLENGE 

The  Hilton  Foundation  Board  of  Directors  also  approved  a  $  1 5  million  loan  or  Program 
Related  Investment  to  Perkins  for  the  15-year  period  ending  in  2009.  Investment  income  from 
the  loan  will  be  used  for  programs  and  services,  and  will  contribute  to  the  already-established 
Hilton/Perkins  Endowment  Fund.  This  endowment  fund,  which  will  address  the  needs  of  the 
Hilton/Perkins  Program  well  into  the  next  century,  also  receives  contributions  each  year  from 
the  Hilton  Foundation's  grant. 

Perkins  has  already  received  the  first  $5  million  installment  of  the  Hilton  Program  Related 
Investment  To  receive  the  remaining  $5  million  installments,  Perkins  itself  has  been  challenged 
by  the  Hilton  Foundation  to  raise  $5  million  during  the  next  five  years.  To  meet  this  challenge, 

Perkins  has  initiated  the  second  Capital  Campaign  in  the  School's 
history,  which  was  announced  in  the  fall  1995  issue  of  The 
Lantern.  With  100  percent  Trustee  participation,  more  than 
$650,000  has  been  pledged  toward  this  ambitious  goal. 

HOWE   PRESS 

In  its  1 13th  year  of  operation,  Howe  Press  continues  to  expand 
its  international  market  for  the  finest  braille  writer  produced  in 
the  world.  Howe  Press  has  established  a  working  relationship 
with  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  England  and 
is  exploring  other  collaborative  possibilities  with  colleagues  in 
India  and  China. 

EVENTS   AND    HONORS 

In  the  spring,  while  New  England  came  back  to  life  from  winter's 

long  freeze,  Perkins  celebrated  the  rebirth  with  its  annual  spring- 


time  activities.  In  Aptil,  Perkins  Preschool  Services  Program  hosted  a  symposium  for  more 
than  300  professionals  and  parents  of  children  who  are  blind  and  visually  handicapped.  The 
15th  annual  Service  Awards  Ceremony  in  May  recognized  long-time  Perkins  staff —  especially 
Margaret  Ballou  and  Leon  Murphy,  who  have  been  at  Perkins  for  30  years.  Also  in  May,  the 
School  recognized  its  contingent  of  nearly  200  volunteers  with  a  dinner  on  campus. 


POMP,   CIRCUMSTANCE 
AND   CELEBRATION 

In  June,  State  Senator  and  Watertown  resident  Warren 
Tolman  addressed  the  Class  of  1995.  He  said  that  the 
graduates  "have  overcome  barriers  many  people  .  .  .  will 
never  face."  He  spoke  of  their  hard  work,  perseverance 
and  courage.  Then,  following  graduation,  more  than  100 
alumni  arrived  on  campus  for  their  annual  reunion. 

ANNUAL  FUND:   ANOTHER  SUCCESS 
The  School's  many  loyal  and  generous  benefactors  con- 
tributed more  than  $600,000  to  the  1995  Annual  Fund. 
The  School  also  continues  to  be  remembered  by  many 

loyal  friends  who  included  a  bequest  to  Perkins  in  their  wills  or  established  life  income 
gifts  with  the  School.  Our  donors'  continuing  generosity  says  much  about  their  high  regard 
for  Perkins. 


IN   MEMORIAM 

With  sadness,  we  report  the  passing  of  corporation  members  Mr.  D.  Harry  Angney,  Dr.  Victor 
G.  Balboni,  Mr.  David  C.  Forbes,  Mr.  James  Lawrence,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Rice  and  Dr.  Warren  A. 
Sherk.  We  appreciated  their  service  and  will  certainly  miss  their  guidance. 


KEEPING   VIGIL 

On  the  national  and  state  level,  several  significant  changes  have  occurred  of  late.  Governments 
are  evaluating  their  priorities  in  many  areas,  including  education.  The  School  is  aware  of  and 
involved  with  the  issues  being  addressed  in  Washington  and  Boston  —  especially  as  they  relate 
to  the  services  provided  to  Perkins  students  and  their  families.  We  will  maintain  a  watchftil  eye 
on  developments,  since  they  will  surely  affect  the  School's  on-campus  and  off-campus  services. 


THANK  YOU 

Finally,  we  add  the  many  thanks  due  the  Perkins  staff.  Trustees  and 
Corporation  members  who  continue  to  contribute  in  so  many  ways  to 
make  Perkins  a  world  leader.  Your  commitment  and  dedication  enable 
Perkins  to  fiilfill  its  legacy  of  providing  quality  and  comprehensive  ser- 
vices to  children  and  families  who  need  them.  It  is  crucial  to  remember  that  there  are  people 
behind  all  the  facts  and  figures  that  so  often  attract  our  attention.  The  Trustees,  Corporation 
members,  parents  and,  especially  Perkins  staff,  are  people  who  change  lives.  They  are  not 
miracle  workers.  They  are  people  who  not  only  expect  the  unexpected  —  they  create  it. 
They  possess,  for  Perkins  students,  a  great  deal  of  compassion,  care  and  love.  Through  the 
days,  weeks,  months  and  years,  these  close  and  commit- 
ted relationships  build  daily,  small  steps  of  progress. 
Taken  together,  these  steps  become  miracles  —  miracles 
best  known  to  those  who  have  shared  in  their  making. 

Children  and  families  become  more  independent 
and  more  confident,  but  service  providers  and  those 
who  provide  more  peripheral  support  are  changed  as 
well.  In  doing  the  work  we  do,  we  must  remind  one 
another  —  and  the  world  —  how  valuable  each  child's 
life  is.  This  kind  of  remembering,  this  kind  of  vision, 
is  the  essence  of  the  Perkins  mission. 
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C.  Richard  Carlson 
President 


Kevin  J.  Lessard 
Director 
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Summer  sunlight  through  the  trees  dappled 
the  driver,  cart  and  horse  ambling  down  the 
heavily  traveled  road.  The  cart  creaked  along, 
the  driver  barely  aware  of  the  journey  since 
the  horse  knew  the  route  so  well. 

Several  parcels  wrapped  in  brown  paper 
beside  the  driver  were  being  delivered  to  the 
post  office.  Many  were  going  to  former  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  students.  A  staunch  propo- 
nent of  reading,  the  school's  first  Director,  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  informally  loaned  books 
from  the  Perkins  collection.  Some  were  going  to 
graduates  of  other  programs,  people  Dr.  Howe 
met,  perhaps  during  his  trips  to  Washington, 
D.C.  that  began  in  the  1830s. 

On  these  trips,  seeking  to  secure  fiinding  for 
a  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Howe  took 
students  who  demonstrated  their  reading  ability 
before  Congress. 

"The  time  has  arrived,"  he  wrote  in  a  special 
report  to  Perkins  Trustees  in  1 846,  "when  strong 
and  efficient  measures  should  be  taken  in  this 
country  to  establish  a  library  for  the  blind." 

The  time  may  have  arrived  for  Dr.  Howe,  but 
other  clocks  ran  more  slowly.  Though  there  was 
gradual  progress,  not  until  1931  would  time  final- 
ly catch  up  to  Dr.  Howe  and  his  1846  vision. 

History  and  technology  answered  Dr.  Howe's 
question,  "How  can  more  patrons  be  reached?" 
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The  clock  had  struck  Dr. 

Howe's  shining  hour. 

Nineteen  Hbraries  for 

the  blinci  —  including  the 

Library  of  Congress  and 
Perkins  —  were  established  nationwide  on 
March  3,  1931,  when  President  Herbert 
Hoover  signed  the  Pratt-Smoot  Act  into  law.' 

More  than  50  years  before,  Thomas 
Edison  had  been  inventive.  In  1 877,  Edison 
applied  for  a  patent  for  his  tinfoil  phono- 
graph. Among  the  ten  possible  uses  for  his 
invention,  he  listed  books  that  speak  to  the 
blind."  In  the  following  years,  phonograph 
technology  improved,  achieving  commercial 
feasibility  and  distribution. 

Congresswoman  Ruth  Pratt  and  Senator 
Reed  Smoot  were  not  finished.  A  1 928  survey 
discovered  that  20  percent  of  the  blind  popu- 
lation read  braille,  but  only  10  percent  were 
comfortable  enough  to  find  reading  enjoyable. 
These  percentages  were  small,  in  part  because 
there  were  fewer  opportunities  to  learn  braille. 
In  addition,  many  of  those  surveyed  had 
become  blind  in  their  later  years,  and  since 
fingertip  sensitivity  also  tends  to  decrease 
with  age,  braille  was  a  less  feasible  option.' 

In  1932,  therefore,  Pratt  and  Smoot  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  provide  recorded 
books  to  the  blind.  The  amendment  passed 
in  1933,  and,  one  year  later,  talking  books 
received  the  same  free  mailing  services  as 
braille  books.  In  1935,  there  were  27  talking 
book  titles  available. 

Gone  with  the  Wind  by  Margaret 
Mitchell  followed  those  first  books.  It  was 


produced  on  80  records  and  shipped  in  four 
thick  cardboard  boxes  with  metal-reinforced 
corners,  each  container  weighing  about  12 
pounds.''  Although  cumbersome,  this  was  a 
significant  technological  milestone. 

By  1963,  there  were  19,000  braille  tides 
and  2,500  talking  books  in  the  Perkins 
Regional  Library  —  now  known  as  the 
Perkins  Braille  and  Talking  Book  Library 
(BTBL).   Multiple  copies  of  those  2,500 
talking  books  accounted  for  an  annual  circu- 
lation of  54,000.  In  that  year,  there  were  31 
libraries,  serving  "Americans  from  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  Alaska"  as  Marilyn  Kuiper  wrote 
in  the  spring  issue  of  The  Lantern  in  1963. 

"Now  there  are  56  regional  libraries," 
says  Kevin  Lessard,  Director  of  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind.  "While  we  are  proud 
to  be  an  institution  that  is  taking  Dr.  Howe's 
dream  and  giving  it  wings,  there  is  still  so 
much  more  to  do." 

The  Library  is  affiliated  with  the  National 
Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  under  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Partial  funding  is  provided  through  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Library  Commissioners 
and  supplemented  by  Perkins  and  private 
donors.  "The  generosity  of  donors,  including 
those  who  donate  their  time,  has  allowed  us 
to  maintain  and  enhance  Library  services," 
Kevin  says,  "but  the  need  is  so  much  greater 
—  and  so  vitally  important. 

"Many  patrons  have  said  what  a  joy  it  is 
to  discover  that  they  can  read  books  again," 
he  says.  "Patrons  who  are  confined  to  their 
homes  say  the  Library  is  their  lifeline,  helping 


them  to  overcome  feelings  of  isolation. 

"The  challenge  for  Perkins,"  Kevin  says, 
"is  to  reach  more  of  these  people  and  to  pro- 
vide the  same  level  of  service  that  any  sighted 
person  would  expect  from  a  public  library. 

"Perkins  is  committed  to  securing 
additional  financial  support  for  the  Library 
because  books  need  to  be  accessible  to  our 
patrons  just  as  they  are  for  everyone  else," 
he  says.  "Books  should  not  be  considered 
a  luxury." 

Library  services  are  provided  coopera- 
tively through  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Library  Commissioners  and  Perkins,  who 
jointly  established  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Board  in  1992.  This  10-member  board  meets 
quarterly  to  assist  in  developing  and  planning 
Library  programs  and  services,  as  well  as  to 
promote  public  awareness  of  the  Library. 

The  Perkins  Library  provides  braille 
books  to  patrons  all  around  New  England, 
except  Connecticut,  and  talking  books  to 
Eastern  and  Western  Massachusetts,  except 
Worcester  County. 

The  average  patron  is  almost  58  years 
old.  The  oldest  is  a  1 13-year-old  woman. 
Patrons  have  included  Kennedy  matriarch 
Rose  Kennedy  and  actress  Shirley  Booth, 
remembered  for  her  title  role  in  the  1950s 
television  series.  Hazel. 

Some  books  are  tailored  for  the  youngest 
patrons  —  infant/toddlers  who  begin  with 
scratch-and-snifif  and  tactile  books.  Other 
books  are  designed  so  adults  who  are  blind 
can  read  to  sighted  children  —  the  adult 
can  read  the  clear  plastic  braille  page  that 


overlays  a  page  printed  with  text  and  illustra- 
tions. Likewise,  a  child  who  is  blind  can 
follow  along  using  braille  while  a  sighted 
adult  reads  the  printed  text. 

Of  the  almost  16,700  patrons  who  use 
the  Perkins  library,  about  15,700  use  talking 
books  and  1 ,000  use  braille  and  other  mate- 
rials. The  16,700  total  represents  about 
1 1  percent  of  the  total  eligible  population. 
"This  means  that  about  89  percent  of  the 
eligible  population  is  still  without  services," 
Kevin  emphasizes.  "We  need  to  provide 
quality  and  comprehensive  Library  services 
to  all  who  are  eligible." 

To  qualify  for  services,  patrons  must  be 
unable  to  read  standard  printed  text,  either 
as  a  result  of  temporary  or  permanent  visual 
or  physical  limitations.  A  recent  readership 
survey  revealed  that  50  percent  of  users 
are  legally  blind,  38  percent  are  visually 
handicapped  and  12  percent  are  physically 
handicapped  or  reading  disabled. 

Patrons  may  visit  the  Library  to  select 
their  books,  or  they  may  call  the  Library. 


Reader's  Advisors  take  orders  and  confer 
with  patrons  by  telephone.  Patrons  may  also 
mail  in  orders  for  specific  books  or  maga- 
zines. "In  addition,  they  may  choose  to 
receive  automatic  selections  based  on  their 
reading  interests,"  says  Patricia  Kirk, 
Director  of  the  Perkins  BTBL. 

To  activate  automatic  selections,  a 
patron  completes  a  questionnaire  that  out- 
lines reading  preferences.  Patrons  are  asked, 
for  example,  whether  they  like  romances, 
mysteries,  adventures,  narrators  with  foreign 
accents,  languages  other  than  English  or  cer- 
tain geographical  locations.  Their  responses 
are  then  entered  into  a  computerized  cross- 
checking system  that  does  the  rest  —  even 
checking  available  selections  against  the  list 
of  books  that  a  patron  has  already  read. 
Turnaround  services  are  also  provided  — 
if  a  patron  returns  one  book,  a  new  one  is 
shipped;  if  a  patron  returns 
six  books,  six  new  ones  are 
shipped. 

The  Library's  talking 
books  are  what  are  known 
as  "trade"  books  —  the  type 
commonly  found  in  retail 
bookstores,  not  academic, 
technical  or  vocational  out- 
lets. Although  almost  50,000 
titles  are  available  in  talking 
book  format  —  with  about 
2,000  added  annually  by 
the  National  Library  Service 
—  less  than  1  percent  of 
ail  trade  books  published 


annually  are  put  into  a  format  accessible 
to  BTBL  patrons. 

The  Library  maintains  about  46,500 
book  titles  for  adults  and  children.  The 
library's  total  collection,  with  multiple  copies 
of  a  single  title,  numbers  400,000  talking 
book  volumes  —  an  awesome  quantity  that 
resides  in  about  half  a  football  field  of  space. 
"And  many  books  are  stored  up  to  the  20- 
foot  ceilings  in  some  areas,"  Pat  adds. 

"The  entire  collection  is  shifted  annual- 
ly," she  says,  to  make  way  for  new  tides.  To 
improve  efficiency,  "the  most  popular  titles 
are  placed  nearest  the  shipping  dock." 

The  Perkins  Library  orders  new  books 
from  the  National  Library  Service.  Patrons 
learn  of  new  titles  through  two  publications: 
Talking  Book  Topics  and  the  Braille  Book 
Review,  both  published  six  times  a  year. 
Once  the  book  listings  are  distributed, 
requests  pour  in.  "We  got  1,447  requests 
for  The  Client  by  John  Grisham,"  Pat  says. 
"We  quickly  ordered  as  many  as  we  could." 

The  National  Library  Service  selects 
books  based  on  their  appeal  to  a  range  of 
interests.  "Bestsellers,  biographies,  fiction 
and  how-to  books  are  in  great  demand," 
she  says. 

"We  also  have  more  than  70  magazine 
subscriptions,  ranging  from  Jack  and  Jill  and 
Humpty  Dumpty  for  children  to  National 
Geographic,  Sports  Illustrated,  Bon  Appetit 
and  Consumer  Reports  —  including  some 
in  foreign  languages,"  Pat  says. 

"Books  are  available  in  braille  and 
on  cassette,"  she  says. 
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"Magazines 
are  recorded  on 
flexible  discs." 
If  Perkins  does 
not  have  a  particular  title,  Reader's  Advisors 
can  search  the  National  Library  Service's 
network  of  libraries.  Some  of  these  libraries, 
like  Perkins,  produce  materials  to  supple- 
ment the  national  collection.  Reader's 
Advisors  may  also  pursue  international 
sources  via  the  CD-BLND  computerized 
listing. 

If  a  search  is  unsuccessful,  patrons  may 
suggest  that  a  book  be  produced  in  the  Lacy 
Recording  Studio  at  Perkins.  A  donation 
from  the  Clive  W.  Lacy  Charitable  Trust 
in  1 987  provided  two  recording  booths 
and  recording  equipment.  The  Littlefield 
Memorial  Trust  also  contributed  funds  for 
equipment.  The  studio  has  already  released 
47  books,  plus  newsletters  and  magazines. 

Book  narrators  are  from  several  sources. 
The  25  volunteers  who  produce  books  and 
newsletters  at  the  Lacy  Studio  work  in  pairs, 
as  either  readers  or  monitors.  While  one 
team  member  reads,  the  other  monitors  the 
recording/editing  process  —  and  vice  versa. 
National  Library  Service  books  are  read  by 
professional,  paid  narrators. 

After  producing  a  master  cassette  of 
Yankee  Magazine,  for  example,  the  Lacy 
Studio  uses  audio  duplicating  machines  to 
produce  as  many  as  15  copies  of  the  master 
cassette  simultaneously.  Similarly,  if  a  book 
returns  to  Perkins  with  damaged  or  missing 
cassettes,  as  3  percent  to  4  percent  of  books 


do,  the  studio  can  use  the  same  procedure 
to  produce  a  new  cassette  from  the  studio's 
library  of  master  cassettes  —  one  for  each 
book  in  the  collection. 

Although  the  percentage  of  damaged 
material  is  small,  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  cassettes  need  rewinding.  Fifty  volun- 
teers rewind  and  discover  damaged  or  miss- 
ing cassettes  by  inspecting  returned  books  — 
and  every  one  is  checked.  Some  of  those 
50  volunteer  as  frequently  as  daily,  others 
monthly.  "Our  inspection  volunteers  are 
the  equivalent  of  about  10  full-time  staff 
members,"  Pat  says.  "We  could  not  operate 
without  them.  Last  year  they  inspected  more 
than  480,000  returned  books." 

Some  volunteers  never  even  see  the 
Perkins  campus.  The  Telephone  Pioneers, 
a  group  of  retired  New  England  Telephone/ 
NYNEX/AT&T  employees  and  the  General 
Electric  Elfuns,  retired  G.E.  employees,  vol- 
unteer to  repair  record  and  cassette  players. 
Last  year,  they  repaired  more  than  3,200 
record  and  cassette  players. 

The  Library  is  also  responsible  for 
providing  machines  to  patrons,  including 
adapted  machines  for  those  who  have  physi- 
cal handicaps  and  limited  dexterity.  "The 
Library  currently  has  more  than  28,000 
record  and  cassette  players  on  loan  to  active 
patrons,"  Pat  says. 

It's  no  wonder  that  players  malfunction 
occasionally  —  they  are  very  busy.  "The 
number  of  titles  circulated  annually  exceeds 
535,000,"  she  says,  "which  means  that  we 
complete  well  over  a  million  transactions  a 


year  —  incoming 
and  outgoing  — 
with  only  23  staff 
members  and  the 
help  of  volunteers." 
Another  group 
offers  invaluable  support  as  well  —  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  "We  are  the  Watertown  Post 
Office's  largest  customer,"  Pat  says.  Two 
Perkins  staff  members  haul  delivery  bins 
back  and  forth  to  the  post  office  two  or 
three  times  daily. 

The  street  to  the  post  office  is  probably 
busier  in  1995  than  that  hoof-beaten  route 
was  in  the  mid- 1800s.  The  cargo  has  changed 
from  books  with  embossed  lettering  to  talk- 
ing book  cassettes  and  braille  books.  Some 
things  do  not  change:  dappled  sunlight  and 
Dr.  Howe's  dream,  for  he  wrote  in  that  1846 
special  report  to  Trustees:  "We  cannot  restore 
sight,  but  God  has  given  a  great  blessing: 
books  by  which  minds  may  be  strengthened 
and  hearts  comforted." 

"Books,  and  tapes,"  adds  Kevin,  the 
eighth  Perkins  Director,  holding  the  dream 
that  has  been  passed  down  from  the  first 
Director,  Dr.  Howe.  "With  the  support  of 
our  staff,  volunteers  and  generous  donors, 
the  future  holds  unimaginable  potential: 
the  promise  of  reaching  all  those  in  need." 


1  -4   Talking  Books:  Pioneering  and  Beyond,  Marilyn  Lundell 
Majeska,  Library  of  Congress,  1988,  pp.  1-5  and  14. 
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GEORGE       WILSON 


He  opens  the  box,  pulls  out  the 
molded  Styrofoam  packing  and 
removes  set  #5109.  "Hmmm,  no 
power,"  he  says,  examining  the 
enclosed  note. 

A  few  quick  twists  of  his  magnetic  Phillips 
head  screwdriver  and  86-year-old  George  Wilson 
has  cassette  machine  #5109  opened.  "When 
there's  no  power,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do 
is  check  the  batter)^,"  he  says. 

A  veteran  of  himdreds  —  probably  thousands 
—  of  cassette  player  repairs,  George  is  eager  to 
explain.  "AC  runs  through  the  plug  and  goes 
through  the  transformer,  then  the  rectifier  and 
converts  to  DC  to  charge  the  battery,"  he  says 
careftiUy  pointing  out  each  component,  using  the 
screwdriver  as  his  pointer.  "And  a  set  won't  work 
with  a  dead  battery  even  if  it's  plugged  in." 

George  is  president  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers 
Presidents  Life  Member  Club,  an  organization  of 
former  New  England  Telephone/NYNEX/AT&T 
employees.  The  Telephone  Pioneers  perform 
many  services  for  local  communities,  including 
the  repair  of  cassette  players  for  the  Perkins 
Braille  and  Talking  Book  Library. 

Starting  as  an  installer/repairman  with  the 
phone  company,  he  evenmally  worked  in  the 
training  department  where  he  taught  company 
drivers  defensive  driving  skills.  "That  was  a 
beautifijl  job,"  he  says  smiling.  George  completed 
38  years  of  service  when  he  retired  28  years  ago. 

Still  laboring,  George  removes  what  he 
believes  is  a  dead  battery  fi-om  #5 109.  When  he 
checks  it  on  the  voltmeter,  the  battery  falls  far 
shon  of  an  acceptable  charge.  He  places  the  bat- 
tery in  the  charger  and  removes  a  "warm  one" 
that  is  already  charged.  He  installs  the  renewed 
battery  in  the  machine. 

Each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  morning  George 
works  in  a  room  at  the  Quincy  NYNEX  offices 
with  up  to  six  others,  who  also  volunteer  to  repair 
the  cassette  players.  Since  he  started  keeping 


records  of  repairs  in  1982,  he  and  his  crew  have 
volimteered  more  than  25,000  hours,  repairing 
more  than  16,000  machines. 

As  he  installs  the  new  battery  pack,  George 
explains  the  technology.  Two  features  help  fit 
more  onto  a  cassette:  multiple  soimd  tracks  and 
slovvdng  down  the  speed.  Each  cassette  actually 
hasfiur  sides  because  the  left  and  right  stereo 
tracks  on  each  side  of  a  tape  are  split,  making  two 
additional  "sides."  Talking  books  also  play  at  half 
the  speed  of  a  commercial  cassette,  so  more  can 
be  recorded  in  the  same  amount  of  space.  While 
these  feanjres  compress  text,  they  also  serve  to 
protea  copyrights  for  authors  who  give  recording 
permission  firee  of  charge  —  talking  book  cassettes 
cannot  be  played  on  commercial  cassette  recorders. 

New  battery  in  place,  George  says,  "I'm  very 
confident  this  is  fixed."  He's  proven  right  after 
giving  the  player  a  quick  test.  Then  he  is  on  to 
reassembling,  cleaning,  repackaging  and  logging 
the  repair. 

Since  the  machines  are  property  of  the  U.S.  J 
Government  —  and  marked  as  such  —  each  oiai 
is  accoimted  for  and  inventoried  on  monthly 
reports  that  the  Perkins  Braille  and  Talking  Book 
Library  provides  to  the  government.  No  small 
task:  28,000  players  are  on  loan. 

Steve  Magliozzi  is  the  Library's  liaison  between 
the  Telephone  Pioneers  and  General  Electric's 
Elfiuis,  that  company's  retired  employees'  group. 
Steve  transports  broken  machines  and  parts  to 
the  repairers  and  returns  with  working  machines. 

Patrons  return  their  damaged  players,  free  of 
charge,  to  the  Perkins  Braille  and  Talldng  Book 
Library  by  U.S.  Mail.  The  Library  sends  replace- 
ments and  puts  the  damaged  ones  in  for  repair. 
then  recirculation. 

"All  set,"  says  George,  carefiJly  placing  the 
cassette  machine  with  the  other  refiirbished 
players.  Then  he  turns  with  a  wink  anid;^  smile 
to  add:  "We  put  a  litde  heart  into  everything 
we  do." 
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The  coat  rack  by  the  window  carries 
an  odd  load:  two  brown  leather 
harnesses  for  the  two  guide  dogs  at 
their  owners'  feet.  They  are  beneath 
a  worktable  in  the  Perkins  Braille  and 
Talking  Book  Library  rewind  room. 
The  black  lab  faces  east  and  the  gold- 
en retriever  faces  west  —  bookends 
to  their  owners'  endeavors  atop  the 
table:  rewinding  and  checking 
returned  talking  books. 

"Are  you  getting  a  lot  of  tapes  to  rewind?"  Barbara 
Wilson  asks  her  coworker,  Val. 

"Yes,"  Val  replies  with  a  laugh,  "and  they're  prob- 
ably all  yours!" 

"Not  mine!"  Barbara  retorts.  "I  save  trouble  and 
rewind  at  home." 

Barbara  and  Val  are  two  of  the  50  volunteers  who 
work  in  the  Perkins  Braille  and  Talking  Book  Library 
checking  returned  "books"  for  damage  and  rewinding 
the  cassettes.  Huge  post  office  bins,  reminiscent  of 
hotel  laundry  carts,  line  corridors  near  the  Library. 
The  carts  are  brimming  with  thousands  of  green 
plastic  4.5-inch  by  6-inch  by  L5-inch  book  containers 
—  all  returned  in  the  morning  mail. 

"When  we  volunteer,  we  have  a  lot  of  fiin," 
Barbara  says.  The  banter  in  the  large  room  confirms 
her  statement.  There's  talk  of  lunch  menus,  dinner 
plans,  books  (of  course)  and  dogs  between  the  six 
volunteers  at  the  four  worktables. 

They  have  stacks  and  stacks  of  checked  books, 
and  books  to  be  checked,  btiilt  aroimd  them  like 
mini-fortresses.  Directly  in  firont  of  each  volunteer  is 
a  black  rewind  box  sporting  six  pair  of  spindles.  The 
boxes  allow  volimteers  to  rewind  up  to  six  cassettes 
at  a  time. 


Barbara,  who  says  her  pace  is  very  slow  today, 
checks  and  rewinds  about  30  books  in  half  an  hour. 
She  has  been  volunteering  for  this  task  once  or  twice 
weekly  since  199L 

"Here's  one,"  she  says,  holding  up  two  green 
cassette  containers  for  David  Coppei-field  by  Charles 
Dickens.  First,  Barbara  removes  the  mailing  card 
from  its  slot  to  read  the  braille  coding  on  the  box. 
She's  learned  that  the  boxes  —  22325A  and  22325B 
—  contain  seven  cassettes,  one  of  the  longer  books  in 
the  collection.  Most  books,  she  says,  are  two  or  three 
cassettes  long.  Afiier  reading  this  information,  she 
makes  sure  all  cassettes  are  accounted  for,  then  loads 
them  on  the  rewind  box:  four  first,  then  three.  She 
returns  the  cassettes  to  their  boxes,  bands  them  back 
together  and  places  them  in  her  completed  stack. 

If  a  book  container  doesn't  have  the  correa  num- 
ber of  cassettes,  has  cassettes  to  a  different  book  or 
if  cassettes  won't  rewind,  Barbara  and  Val  drop  the 
book  into  the  box  that's  beside  their  dogs  under  the 
table.  "I  like  to  call  it  the  'Damaged  Book  Division,'" 
Barbara  says,  putting  a  container  into  the  box. 

Barbara,  now  45,  has  been  a  Library  patron  for 
years.  "I  learned  of  the  Library  as  a  tot,"  she  says, 
when  a  pre-kindergarten  instruaor  told  her  and  her 
family  about  the  services. 

Her  favorite  books  are  about  animals.  She  reads 
books  by  James  Herriot  and  Lilian  Jackson  Braun 
among  others. 

Barbara  says  she  reads  one  book  at  a  time  but 
keeps  several  on  hand.  "My  room  would  be  empty 
without  talking  books,"  she  says  grirming. 

Barbara  started  volimteering  because  she  says, 
"I  was  looking  for  something  to  do  that  would  help 
someone  else  out. 

"And  everyone  appreciates  us  so  much  here,  it 
keeps  us  coming  back.  They  make  me  feel  like  I've 
given  them  a  million  dollars." 
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KEITH       ALAIMO 


He  eagerly  pulls  on  the  rubber  boots, 
one  of  several  pairs  lined  up  on  the 
back  porch,  and  dashes  into  the  yard. 
The  awkward  boots  seem  incongru- 
ous on  this  warm  summer  day  — 
with  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  —  but 
Keith  Alaimo,  14,  is  headed  toward 
duck  pens,  chicken  coops,  the  goat 
barn  and  the  horse  corral.  The  boots 
keep  his  wanderings  carefree. 

A  patron  of  the  Perkins  Braille  and  Talking  Book 
Library  for  more  than  four  years,  Keith  has  a  learning 
disability  that  affects  his  reading  and  comprehension. 
"When  the  class  would  have  'quiet  time,'  with  stu- 
dents reading  to  themselves,  Keith  would  just  look  at 
the  pictures  or  sit  there,"  says  Keith's  mother,  Susan 
Alaimo.  "He's  not  even  able  to  follow  along  when 
someone  else  reads  aloud.  But  with  this  tool  he  can 
read  books  at  grade  level  rather  than  two  or  three  lev- 
els below.  It's  increased  his  comprehension.  He  gets 
so  much  more  out  of  what  he  reads." 

Until  Keith  was  in  the  fourth  grade,  Susan  spent 
much  time  working  with  him  —  presenting  school 
lessons  so  he  could  comprehend  them.  "If  a  teacher 
writes  on  the  board,  he  gets  lost,"  she  says.  "Keith  has 
to  be  shown  step  by  step.  He's  a  hands-on  learner." 

Susan  would  read  to  Keith,  even  making  her  own 
recordings  for  him.  It  was  already  a  fiill-time  job  — 
besides  her  own  job  as  a  physical  therapist  in  the  local 
school  system.  Keith's  sister  MoUy,  now  age  1 1 ,  was 
diagnosed  with  the  same  disability. 

"An  educational  consultant  suggested  I  contact 
the  Perkins  Braille  and  Talking  Book  Library," 
Susan  says.  "I  called  and  got  the  process  started 
right  away."  Keith  qualified  for  services,  then  got 
his  machine  and  started  getting  cassettes.  MoUy 
has  her  own  machine,  too. 

In  fifdi  grade,  Keith  first  took  his  cassette  player 
to  school.  "I  remember  everyone  wanted  to  know 
what  it  was,"  he  says,  pointing  to  the  machine. 

In  hindsight,  Keith's  father  realizes  that  he  has 
always  had  the  same  learning  disability  as  his  two 
children.  As  a  child  —  in  the  days  before  testing  and 


special  needs  evaluations  —  Dennis  Alaimo  went  to 
summer  school,  had  a  reading  tutor  and  was  kept 
back.  "As  you  get  older,  you  learn  to  work  aroimd 
it,"  says  the  senior  technical  specialist  who  has  been 
with  Polaroid  Corporation  for  27  years.  "I  don't  read 
much  now  because  it's  such  an  efion,"  he  says.  But 
he's  thankfiil  that  his  children  have  more  options. 

Keith  and  his  mother  order  books  from  the  Perkins 
BraiUe  and  Talking  Book  Library  by  phone.  "I  kind  of 
Hke  books,"  says  Keith,  a  classic  noncommittal  14-year- 
old  with  soft  blue  eyes  that  shine  alike  from  his  own 
and  his  mother's  face.  He  recendy  finished  reading 
Homer's  Odyssey,  the  tale  of  the  Greek  mythological 
hero.  He  also  enjoys  mysteries,  like  Judith  Bauer 
Stamper's  More  Tales  for  the  Midnight  Hour. 

Unassisted,  it  would  take  Keith  a  month  to  read  a 
book.  With  his  machine  and  cassettes,  it  takes  just  a 
few  hours  now  —  "unless  I'm  interrupted,"  he  says 
feigning  annoyance  and  motioning  to  his  younger 
brother,  8-year-old  Dean,  in  the  next  room. 

When  he's  not  reading  or  doing  homework, 
Keith  finds  plenty  to  do  on  the  family's  8-acre  farm 
in  HoUiston,  Massachusetts,  which  has  lead  to  pur- 
suits in  Boy  Scouting  and  in  4-H  clubs. 

The  family  is  planning  an  excursion  to  the  Library 
so  Keith  and  Molly  can  meet  the  staffs  and  see  the 
library.  Susan  would  even  like  to  have  4-H  club 
members  volimteer  to  rewind  and  check  the 
myriad  cassenes  that  are  returned  to  the  Library  ''^■''''.,W^i  ' 
each  mail  day.  She  would  be  experienced  at 
managing  such  an  endeavor  —  she's  a ; 
for  making  sure  that  Keith's  and 
Molly's  cassettes  are  rewound  and 
in  good  working  order  before 
their  return.  "We  use  the 
Library's  services  so  much," 
she  says.  "It  would  be  nice 
to  give  something  back 
to  them." 
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SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAMS  AND   STUDENT   REGISTRATION 
AS   OF  JUNE   30,    1995 


ON-CAMPUS   PROGRAM 
PARTICIPATION 

Preschool  Services 
Lower  School  Program 
Secondary  Services 
Life  Skills  Program 
Deaf-Blind  Program 

OFF-CAMPUS   PROGRAM 
PARTICIPATION 

Community  Living  Services 
Infant/Toddler  Services 
Outreach  Services 
Preschool  Outreach  Services 


39 
62 
14 
46 


24 
249 
549 
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ADDITIONAL  SERVICE 
PARTICIPATION 

Diagnostic  Evaluation  Services  125 

Low  Vision  Service  267 

New  England  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  372 

Outreach  Services  for  Professionals  784 

Parent  and  Family  Services  800 

Educational  Leadership  Program  6 

Howe  Press"  7,700 

Perkins  Braille  and  Talking 

Book  Library  ■  ■  16,672 

Volunteer  Services  184 

Consumers 
Patrons 


STUDENT   REGISTRATION 


New 

England 

Other 

Total 

Preschool  Services 

8 

0 

8 

Lower  School 

38 

1 

39 

Secondary  Services 

56 

6 

62 

Life  Skills  Program 

14 

0 

14 

Deaf-Blind  Program 

38 

8 

46 

Total 


154 


15 


169 


PROGRAM   PARTICIPATION 


Additional  Services        26,910 


Off-Campus  Programs       838 


On-Campus  Programs       169 
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ANNUAL   REPORT    FINANCIAL   SUMMARY 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,    1995 


RESOURCES    (in  dollars) 


Tuition 


Other  Gifts  and  Resources 


Funds  Functioning  as  Endowment 


Grants 


Investment  Income  and  Outside  Trusts 


Other  Revenues 
Total 


14,072,901 


622,523 


4,290,099 


2,639,735 


3,415,450 


8,419,931 
$33,460,639 


EXPENSES    (in  dollars) 


Education 

14,762,297 

Interest 

1,507,760 

Household  and  Food  Services 

998,015 

Special  Departments 


3,165,076 


Employee  Benefits 


4,301,373 


Depreciation 


Administration 


Buildings  and  Grounds 


Total 


3,385,973 


2,883,255 


2,456,890 


$33,460,639 
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THE  PERKINS   ENDOWMENT 

The  gifts  and  bequests  of  Perkins  ftiends  make  it  possible  for  the  School  to  sustain  the 
excellent  quality  of  service  that  has  become  the  Perkins  hallmark  over  the  years. 

While  a  few  foundation  and  government  grants  enable  Perkins  to  initiate  new  programs, 
the  consistent  support  of  donors  makes  possible  our  daily  academic,  residential  and  home- 
based  programs. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  Perkins  School  the  recipient  of  a  personal  bequest  may  use 
the  following  form:  I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars  ($ ),  the  same  to  be  applied 

to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  said 
corporation  shall  be  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 

Such  a  notice  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Corporation  as  follows: 

H.  Oilman  Nichols 
Fiduciary  Trust  Company 
175  Federal  Street 
P.O.  Box  1647 
Boston,  MA  02105-1647 


BEQUESTS   IN   FISCAL  YEAR    1995 


Marguerite  C.  Bancroft-Mellus 
Mary  V.  Boldyga 
Mildred  N.  Cheskis 
George  William  Coward 
Sarah  T.  Craig 
Charles  Davis 
William  N.  Davis 
Catherine  Vincent  Deardorf 
Flora  Dickman 
Evelyn  D.  Dodge 


Helen  C.  Dooley 
Rose  Kahn  Garceau 
Barbara  Gedwill 
Madelin  T.  Gilpatric 
Fred  Goodwin 
Gertrude  W.  Hanson 
Edith  E.  Johnson 
Sylvia  F.  Leibman 
Edith  K.  Leonard 
Alice  M.  Marr 


Dorothy  L.  Masters 
Charles  McGuire 
Mary  H.  McNally 
May  R.  Miller 
Norman  E.  Pearl 
Robert  A.  Raulerson 
Else  Ritzier 
Doris  M.  Warren 
Edith  E.  White 
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MEMBERS   OF   THE   CORPORATION 


Anthony  Ackerman 

John  Airasian 

Arnold  W.  Alexander 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Allen 

Donald  P.  Babson 

Mrs.  Paul  Bauguss 

Mrs.  John  T.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Nathahe  Hubbard  Bonsai 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forace  Booker 

Christopher  Cabot 

Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot 

Samuel  Cabot,  III 

Mrs.  Douglass  Campbell 

Norman  Case,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  j\nsel  B.  Chaplin 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Choate 

Blair  Cleveland 

Thomas  J.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Robert  Corey 

David  Crohan 

Harry  H.  Crosby 

Mary  Alice  Brennan-Crosby 

Robert  B.  Downes 

Mrs.  WiUiam  W.  Dunnell,  Jr. 

Patricia  Edwards 

John  R.  Eichorn 

Lawrence  G.  Eliot 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Elliott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Claude  Ellis 

Mrs.  Henry  Faxon 

Mrs.  Sydney  Feldman 

Mason  Fernald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Fiske,  Jr. 

William  R.  W.  Fitz 

Rabbi  Earl  Grollraan 

Cynthia  Hallowell 

Rudman  J.  Ham 


Charles  T.  Haydock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Heisler 

Mrs.  J.  Stephenson  Hemphill 

Lowell  Holway 

Nelson  D.  Hooe,  Jr. 

Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Hubbard 

Mrs.  D.  Thomas  V.  Huntoon 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Innes 

Thomas  B.  Irwin 

Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  James 

Mrs.  Frank  Johns,  Jr. 

Eric  H.  Jostrom 

Mrs.  Gregory  B.  Khachadoorian 

George  H.  Kidder 

Owen  B.  Kiernan 

Ernest  V.  Klein 

Andrew  H.  Knight 

Mrs.  Kevin  J.  Lessard 

David  W.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Peter  B.  Loring 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr 

Mrs.  William  A.  Lowell 

Lydia  W.  Lyman 

Judge  John  S.  MacDougall,  Jr. 

Robert  W.  Mann 

Charles  E.  Mason,  Jr. 

David  T.  W.  McCord 

Mrs.  Putnam  B.  McDowell 

John  F.  McNamara 

Walter  E.  Mercer 

Corey  Merriman 

Winthrop  G.  Minor 

Edward  J.  Mitton 

Mrs.  G.  Gardner  Monks 


Pauline  Moor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Morss 

Sharmin  Mossavar-Rahmani 

Edward  Motley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Mungovan 

Margaret  F.  Mutch 

Nicholas  Nixon 

Morgan  Palmer 

Betsy  Z.  Pappas 

Roland  F.  Pease 

Jerry  Perl 

George  L.  Pew 

Mrs.  Eliot  T.  Putnam 

Eliot  T.  Putnam,  Jr. 

Kenneth  E.  Quickel,  Jr. 

Elizabeth  Rackemann 

Vicki  A.  Rellas 

Hamilton  Richards 

John  Richards 

George  W.  Siguier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Smith 

Robert  J.  Smithdas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sprague 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  G.  Thorndike 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Louis  N.  Vinios 

Roger  C.  Walker 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wernrz,  Jr. 

Mary  Whitelaw 

Charles  Wiggins  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wiggins 

W.  Ward  Willett 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Wolner 

Rev.  Brinton  W.  Woodward,  Jr. 
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Cover  photo:  Secondary  Services  Student  Jamie  Watkins 
enjoys  a  sunny  day  on  the  Perliins  campus. 


REPORT   OF   THE   PRESIDENT  OF   THE   BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES 
AND  THE   DIRECTOR  OF   PERKINS   SCHOOL   FOR  THE   BLIND 


%  elcome  to  this  annual  report  for  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  reviewing  events  for 

\  the  fiscal  year  1996.  This  report  highlights  Perkins  Outreach  Services,  which  rise  to 

meet  a  tremendous  need  by  providing  services  for  infants  to  elders  throughout  the  area.  Before 
delving  into  the  diverse  nature  of  Perkins  Outreach  Services,  however,  here  is  an  overview  of 
the  events  of  the  past  year. 

THE    HILTON/PERKINS    PARTNERSHIP 

The  School's  significant  and  ever-expanding  relationship  with  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton 
Foundation  is  a  focus  once  again.  This  is  the  second  year  of  the  School's  most  recent  Hilton 
grant,  totaling  $11.25  million.  Combined  with  the  previous  Hilton  grant,  the  School  has 
received  almost  $27  million  to  develop  and  expand  the  Hilton/Perkins  Program  for  children 
who  are  multi-handicapped  blind  and  deafblind,  as  well  as  their  parents  and  teachers,  in  the 
United  States  and  internationally. 

The  Hilton  Foundation  Board  of  Directors  has  also  approved  a  $15  million  loan  or  Program 
Related  Investment  to  Perkins  for  the  15-year  period  from  1994  to  2009.  Investment  income 
from  the  loan  will  be  used  for  programs  and  services  and  to  contribute  to  the  Hilton/Perkins 
Endowment  Fund,  which  has  already  been  established  to  address  the  needs  of  the  Hilton/Perkins 
Program  well  into  the  next  century.  This  endowment  fund  will  receive  contributions  each  year 
from  the  Hilton  Foundation  Grant. 


THE    CAPITAL   CAMPAIGN 

The  School's  Capital  Campaign  is  steadily  approaching  its  $5  million  goal.  By  reaching  this 

mark,  the  campaign  meets  the  Hilton  Foundation's  challenge  and  allows  the  School  to  receive 

the  next  two  $5  million  installments  of  the  Program  Related  Investment.  With  Capital  Campaign 

Chair  Dudley  Willis  and  Honorary  Chair  George 

Bush  at  the  helm  —  along  with  100  percent  trustee 

participation  —  the  campaign  has  already  passed 

the  $1  million  mark. 

THE   ANNUAL    FUND 
Separate  from  the  Capital  Campaign,  more  than 
$600,000  was  contributed  to  the  Annual  Fund  this  year. 
In  addition,  a  good  number  of  our  generous  and  far- 
sighted  friends  included  bequests  to  Perkins  in  their 
wills  or  established  life  income  gifts  with  the  School. 
The  continuing  generosity  of  these  donors  says  much 
about  their  loyalty  and  high  regard  for  Perkins. 


HOWE    PRESS 

In  its  114th  year  of  operation,  Howe  Press  contin- 
ues to  expand  its  international  markets  for  the 
finest  braille  writer  produced  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Because  of  literacy  movements  occurring  in 

the  United  States,  and  in  most  developed  countries  around  the  world,  there  is  an  increased  need  for 
Perkins  Braillers  and  other  products  produced  at  Howe  Press.  Howe  Press  is  working  closely  with 
the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  England  and  exploring  other  collaborative  possibilities 
with  colleagues  in  India  and  South  Africa. 

SPRINGTIME    EVENTS 

Just  as  nature  stirs  to  life  after  the  passing  of  winter's  chill,  so  do  events  and  celebrations  rejuve- 
nate the  campus  in  the  spring.  More  than  300  professionals  and  parents  of  children  who  are  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  attended  a  symposium  hosted  by  Perkins  Preschool  Services  in  April. 


In  May,  the  School  recognized  its  contingent  of  more 
than  200  volunteers  with  an  on-campus  dinner.  Also 
in  May,  almost  40  long-time  Perkins  staff  were  hon- 
ored at  the  16th  Annual  Service  Awards  Ceremony. 

In  June,  commencement  speaker  Charlie  Austin,  a 
television  news  reporter  from  WBZ-4  and  a  Perkins 
parent,  inspired  the  17  seniors  in  the  class  of  1996.  He 
said,  "Look  ahead  and  learn  from  the  past.  Everything 
in  life  teaches  us  lessons  and  readies  us  for  the  tough 
times  ahead  ....  Build  on  the  good,  and  while  you  are 
at  it,  take  the  time  to  help  someone." 

Following  graduation,  more  than  100  alumni  arrived 
on  campus  for  the  annual  reunion. 

1  N   THE    SPOTLIGHT 
Moving  into  the  public  eye,  Perkins  students  and 
programs  were  highlighted  in  the  news  several  times. 
Dances  with  Dolphins,  a  two-part  segment  on  WBZ-4 
Evening  News,  featured  students  from  Secondary 
Services  on  an  encounter  with  Elorida  dolphins. 

The  WHDH-7  Network  News  did  a  story  on  Lower 
School  students  and  their  relationship  with  students 
from  the  Burlington  Public  Schools. 


PERKINS    IN    PRINT 

Strengthening  and  expanding  Perkins  horizons,  the  Hilton/Perkins 
Program  is  currently  developing  four  major  publications:  a  low 
vision  booklet  outlining  solutions  to  modifying  the  home  and 
school  environment;  a  handbook  for  public  school  teachers  who 
have  students  who  are  blind  in  their  classrooms;  an  empower- 
ment handbook  for  administrators  in  Africa  and  other  developing 
countries;  and  a  book  on  deafblindness  to  be  published  in  Spanish. 

IN    MEMORIAM 

In  a  year  with  many  positive  developments  for  the  School,  it  is  with 
sadness  we  report  the  loss  of  two  valuable  corporation  members 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Morss.  Their  service  was  appreciated  and 
their  guidance  will  be  missed. 


THANK  YOU 

Finally,  many  thanks  are  due  the  Perkins  staff.  Trustees  and  Corporation  Members  for  continu- 
ing to  make  Perkins  a  world  leader.  Their  commitment  and  dedication  enable  Perkins  to  fulfill 
its  legacy  of  providing  quality  and  comprehensive  services  to  thousands  of  children  and  their 
families.  It  is  crucial  to  remember  that  there  are  human  beings  behind  the  facts  and  figures  that 
so  often  attract  our  attention.  These  people  who  represent  Perkins  —  the  staff.  Trustees  and 
Corporation  Members  —  are  changing  lives  with  a  great  deal  of  compassion,  care  and  love. 
Through  weeks,  months  and  years,  small  steps  made  daily  through  close,  committed  relation- 
ships create  the  miracles  embodied  in  our  students. 

In  doing  this  work,  Perkins  reminds  each  person  —  and  the  world  —  how  valuable  each  child's 
life  is.  This  kind  of  thinking,  this  kind  of  vision  is  necessary  if  Perkins  is  to  continue  to  fulfill 
its  mission.  As  news  reporter  Charlie  Austin  quoted  Helen  Keller  at  graduation:  '"Kindness  is 
a  language  the  blind  can  see  and  the  deaf  can  hear.'" 
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C.  Richard  Carlson 

?  resident 


Kevin  J.  Lessard 
Director 


SERVICES 
OVERVIEW 


t's  the  briny  spray  from  a  whale's  spout;  it's 
a  Ught  box  that  illuminates  when  touched  to 
encourage  an  infant  to  crawl;  it's  learning  how  to 
cook  chili  macaroni  in  the  microwave;  it's  a  weekend 
at  Sturbridge  Village  —  or  on  the  moon;  it's  learning 
to  prepare  for  a  job  interview;  it's 
a  workshop  for  parents  of  children 
who  are  visually  handicapped;  it's 
advisory  committee  members  who 
meet  to  share  their  knowledge,  and 
their  caring;  it's  a  phone  call  of 
encouragement.  It  stretches  from 
Maine  to  Rhode  Island,  from  the 
tip  of  the  Cape's  curl  to  the  top  of 
the  greenest  mountain  in  Vermont. 
It's  Perkins  Outreach  Services. 

"Perkins  staff  identified  a  need  that  has  devel- 
oped and  evolved  through  the  years,"  says  Kevin 
Lessard,  Director  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
acknowledging  the  commitment  that  began  more 
than  15  years  ago. 

"Perkins  Outreach  really  is  responding  to  the 
needs  in  society,"  he  says.  "We  continue  to  expand 
services  because  they  are  necessary."  In  1990,  the 
annual  report  showed  that  41  clients  received 
Outreach  services;  by  1995,  the  number  was  549. 

"The  need  is  great  out  there,"  says  Mary  Beth 
Caruso,  Outreach  Services  Supervisor,  whose  work 
assists  people  of  all  ages  —  from  infants  to  elders. 
The  program  accomplishes  much. 

"Kids  who  are  visually  handicapped  can  feel 
isolated,  but  when  they  get  together  with  other  kids 
who  are  visually  handicapped,  it's  an  enlightening 
and  empowering  experience,"  Beth  says.  "There's  a 
sense  of  T  can  do  it!'"  And  Beth  believes  quite  strong- 
ly that  those  with  visual  handicaps  should  have  the 


same  experiences  as  their  sighted  peers. 

Some  parents,  for  example,  questioned  the  ratio- 
nale behind  offering  high  school  students  a  chance  to 
go  whale  watching.  "'If  you  can't  see,  then  why  do 
it?'  they  asked  me.  Our  group  didn't  experience  a 

whale  watch  the  same  as  a  sighted 
group,"  Beth  says,  "but  the 
experience  is  just  as  rewarding. 

"They  felt  the  roll  of  the 
boat  on  the  water  and  smelled 
the  salt  air,"  Beth  says.  "They 
heard  the  sounds  of  the  whales! 
They  learned  how  curious  and 
playful  whales  are,  because  they 
responded  to  our  applause.  The 
whales  kept  going  around  and  under  the  boat  and 
rising  from  the  water  to  look  at  us.  The  group  could 
feel  and  smell  the  spray.  It  was  a  tremendously 
successful  event. 

"Getting  kids  —  or  elders  —  who  are  visually 
handicapped  together  helps  them  realize  that  they're 
not  the  only  ones,"  Beth  says.  "And  it  helps  them 
begin  to  understand  and  recognize  their  potential." 
Beth  recalls  one  of  17  teens  who  attended  Space 
Camp,  a  week-long  program  of  simulation  and  soar- 
ing at  the  U.S.  Space  and  Rocket  Center  in 
Huntsville,  Alabama.  "She  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
'You  know  what?  I  can  be  an  astronaut.  I  always 
wanted  to  be  one  and  never  thought  I  could.' 

"My  gift,"  Beth  says,  "was  seeing  her  come  to 
that  realization." 

Gifts,  and  realizations,  unfold  through  Perkins 
Outreach  —  in  all  its  elements  and  diversity.  An 
overview  of  the  program  itself  begins  on  the  facing 
page  and  profiles  of  some  individuals  in  Outreach 
begin  on  page  9. 


STUDENT/CLIENT 
SERVICES 


Weekend  Activities 

TEEN  WEEKENDS 

Junior  and  senior  high  school 
students  who  are  bhnd  or 
visually  handicapped  may 
participate  in  day  and  week- 
end programs  that  allow  them 
to  get  together  and  share  one 
another's  company  and  ideas. 
Each  weekend  program  includes 
an  educational  element,  an 
off-campus  trip,  specific  skills 
instruction  and  socialization. 
Recent  weekend  activities 
included  career  exploration, 
white  water  rafting  and  a 
camping  trip. 

ELEMENTARY 
WEEKENDS 

These  weekends  offer  age- 
appropriate  activities  for 
blind  or  visually  handicapped 
elementary  school  children, 
with  the  same  type  of  format 
as  Teen  Weekends.  Besides 
social  and  daily  living  skills 
training,  younger  children 
enjoy  crafts,  cooking,  music/ 
drama  and  participate  in 
outdoor  adventures. 


Summer  Programs 

TEEN   INDEPENDENT 
LIVING  SKILLS 
PROGRAM 

This  intensive  three-week 
program  of  skills  training, 
socialization  and  recreational 
activities  is  aimed  at  improving 
self-confidence  in  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students 
who  are  blind  or  visually 
handicapped. 


TEEN  SUMMER 

EMPLOYMENT 

PROGRAM 

Five  weeks  of  paid  job  experi- 
ences in  the  community  await 
bhnd  or  visually  handicapped 
students  who  are  at  least  16 
years  of  age.  Perkins  Outreach 
assists  with  job  placement 
and  coaches  students  through 
the  various  work  experiences. 
During  the  program,  students 
reside  on  the  Perkins  campus, 
but  are  responsible  for  their 
own  meal  preparation  and 
recreation  planning. 


ELEMENTARY 
DAY  CAMP 

Elementary  school-aged  children 
can  participate  in  weekday  camp 
programs  that  offer  training  in 
daily  living  skills  —  as  well  as 
typical  camp  activities  —  on  the 
Perkins  campus  or  in  Hyannis. 
Children  are  able  to  socialize 
with  new  friends  and  participate 
in  an  overnight  stay  plus  recre- 
ational activities,  such  as  horse- 
back riding. 


Low  Vision  Service 

To  help  individuals  of  all  ages 
make  optimal  use  of  their 
remaining  vision,  evaluations 
and  training  are  offered  in  the 
individuals'  own  school,  work 
or  home,  and/or  at  the  low  vision 
clinic  on  the  Perkins  campus  — 
with  the  low  vision  specialist  or 
with  the  Perkins  optometrist. 

Services  to  Elders 

This  program  receives  major 
funding  from  the  Ida  Ballou 
Littlefield  Memorial  Trust. 


Specialized  services  to  elders 
enable  them  to  live  comfortably 
and  safely  in  their  own  homes. 
Outreach  rehabilitation  special- 
ists provide  direct  teaching  and 
consultation  to  individuals  and 
families,  covering  issues  such  as 
budgets,  personal  care  tasks,  meal 
preparation  and  leisure  time 
activities.  Outreach  staff  assist 
elders  in  acquiring  adaptive  skills 
that  help  them  make  maximum 
use  of  their  remaining  vision. 

Satellite  Services 

Cape  Cod  and  the  Islands, 
and  Western  Massachusetts 
These  satellite  programs  offer  a 
range  of  vision  services  to  infants 
and  children  who  are  visually 
handicapped,  to  parents  and 
teachers,  to  school  districts  and  to 
other  professionals  working  with 
these  students  in  public  schools. 
The  earliest  intervention  begins 
with  support  groups  for  parents 
of  visually  handicapped  children 
from  birth  to  age  3.  Education 
specialists  for  children  who  are 


visually  handicapped  visit  fami- 
lies in  their  homes  to  provide 
resources,  information  and  direct 
instruction  on  how  to  encourage 
the  healthy  development  of  the 
child.  After  a  child  enters  school, 
the  education  specialist  provides 
support  to  the  student  and  the 
classroom  teacher.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  Outreach  spectrum, 
rehabilitation  specialists  work 
with  elders,  their  families  and 
other  professionals  in  the  com- 
munity. In  addition,  the  office 
serving  Cape  Cod  and  the 
Islands  is  a  resource  center  hous- 
ing adaptive  materials,  assess- 
ment tools,  and  advanced  com- 
puter hardware  and  software. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND 
PARENT  SERVICES 


Summer  Institute 

Teachers  and  counselors  who 
work  with  children  who  are 
visually  handicapped  —  and 
parents  of  children  who  are 
visually  handicapped  —  can 
participate  in  this  one-week 
program  of  lectures,  panel  dis- 
cussions and  hands-on  training. 
Graduate  credit  may  be  earned 
in  conjunction  with  Fitchburg 
State  College.  Recent  institutes 
focused  on  educational  pro- 
gramming to  meet  the  vision 
needs  of  students  who  have 
multiple  handicaps  and/or 
low  vision,  and  who  may 
also  use  braille. 


Short-term.  Conferences 
and  Workshops 

These  are  offered  on  and  off 
the  Perkins  campus.  Topics  are 
selected  according  to  needs  iden- 
tified in  various  states.  A  recent 
on-campus  workshop  for  par- 
ents of  elementary  school-aged 


children  focused  on  how  to 
teach  food  preparation,  table 
setting,  clothing  care,  grooming, 
room  care  and  organization, 
and  planning  for  the  future. 
A  recent  teacher  workshop 
focused  on  learning  media 
assessment. 


OUTREACH 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


This  group  of  professionals  from 
across  New  England  meets  three 
times  a  year  at  Perkins  to  discuss 
current  issues  involving  visual 
handicaps.  Members  include  staff 
from  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies,  special  education 
departments  and  programs  for 
students  who  are  visually  handi- 
capped from  each  state  in  Neiv 
England.  Committee  members 
are  listed  as  follows: 


Vicky  Berg 

Perkins  Secondary  Services 

Stephanie  Bissonette 

Vermont  Association  for  the 
Blind 

Mary  Beth  Caruso 

Perkins  Outreach  Services 

Richard  Connors/Karen  Ross 

Carroll  Center  for  the  Blind 


Jack  Doyle/Claire  Chartier 

Rhode  Island  Department 
of  Education 

James  Earley 

Watertown  Public  Schools 
Department  of  Special  Education 

Bill  Finn 

New  Hampshire  Educational 
Services  for  the  Sensory  Impaired 

Richard  Jackson 

Curriculum  Administration 
and  Special  Education 
Boston  College 

Susan  LaVenture 

National  Association  for  Parents 
of  the  Visually  Impaired  (NAPVI) 

Kevin  Lessard 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

Tom  Miller 

Perkins  Preschool  Program 

Lynn  Paulson 

Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind 

Don  Rapp 

Department  of  Special  Education 
Fitchburg  State  College 

Jean  Small 

Catholic  Charities 
State  of  Maine 

Robert  Steele 

Perkins  Satellite  Office 
Cape  Cod 

Carla  Wirzburger 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education 
Services  for  the  Blind 


'MY  FATHERALWAYS  TOLD  ME   I  COULD   DO  ANYTHING 
I  WANTED  TO  DO,'  SHE  SAYS,  SO  SHE  DID. 


When  she  was  a  child,  her  father  called  her  "The 
Powerful  Katrinka." 

"I  could  whack  a  golf  ball  200  yards,"  she  says. 
Although  Helen  Wade  Kent's  vision  has  failed  in  the 
last  few  years,  her  father's  nickname  still  suits  her. 
She  celebrates  her  94th  birthday  in  August  1997. 

"My  father  always  told  me  I  could  do  anything 
I  wanted  to  do,"  she  says, 
so  she  did.  She  grew  up  in 
Brookline  and  was  one  of 
the  first  occupational  ther- 
apists, graduating  from 
what  is  now  Tufts 
University.  She  worked  at 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  for  24  years  as 
an  occupational  therapist, 
teaching  braille,  work  and 
leisure  skills  to  veterans 
and  others  who  had  vision 
loss  as  a  result  of  injury — 
what  she  considers  an 
irony  because  of  her 
current,  severe  vision  loss. 

She  downhill  skied  until  she  hit  a  tree  at  New 
Hampshire's  Mount  Sunapee.  She  took  up  fencing,  "just 
for  the  exercise." 

She  married  at  age  50  and  helped  her  husband  pub- 
lish the  Concord  Journal,  their  town  newspaper.  She 
adopted  her  husband's  daughter  because,  she  says,  "I 
dislike  that  term,  'stepmother.'  I'm  legally  a  mother." 
She  is  a  great-grandmother  ("GG")  of  two  in  Lexington. 

Her  husband  passed  away  in  1974,  but  she  wears 
his  wedding  band,  shaped  into  a  heart,  around  her  neck 
on  a  chain. 

She  golfed  until  she  was  almost  80.  She  drove  until 
she  was  90  (beginning  in  1925).  The  same  year  she 
stopped  driving,  she  also  took  a  month-long  vacation 
to  Alaska. 

"I've  had  wish  fulfillment  all  my  life,"  she  smiles 
through  eyes  that  still  dance.  "I've  had  great  adventures." 

She  has  two  boarders:  a  taupe,  orange  and  white  cat 
named  "Bunky"  and  an  orange  cat  named  "Pekoe" 
("like  the  tea,"  she  says),  who  both  accompany  her  on 


walks  through  the  woods  by  her  home. 

Helen  has  macular  degeneration,  which  is  worse  in 
one  eye,  and  had  a  cataract  removed  four  or  five  years 
ago  from  the  other  —  both  conditions  associated  with 
aging.  Macular  degeneration  is  caused  by  weakened 
veins  in  the  eye,  which  grow  and  burst,  and  make  vision 
deteriorate.  In  a  cataract,  the  eye's  lens  becomes  opaque. 

Surgery  removes  the 
cloudy  lens,  replacing  it 
with  an  intraocular 
implant  that  is  intended  to 
restore  sight. 

"I  can't  read  any- 
more," Helen  says.  "I 
miss  reading  the  most." 
So  she  has  volunteer  read- 
ers who  catch  her  up  on 
events  in  the  Concord 
Journal  and  Carlisle 
Mosquito,  for  which  her 
daughter  is  a  reporter. 

Helen  learned  of 
Perkins  through  her 
"eye  trouble  support  group,"  eight  people  in  a  Vision 
Foundation  group  who  meet  monthly  at  the  Concord 
Council  on  Aging. 

There  she  met  Donna  LeBlanc,  a  rehabilitation 
specialist  for  the  visually  handicapped  through  Perkins 
Outreach  Services.  Donna  occasionally  attends  meetings, 
offering  members  assistance  in  dealing  with  deteriorating 
vision  and  updating  them  on  available  resources. 

"Donna  provides  moral  support,"  Helen  says,  "as 
she  teaches  me  new  ways  to  remain  independent.  She 
always  comes  here  carrying  a  great  big  black  bag." 

Donna's  bag  carries  aids  and  appliances  for  people 
with  visual  handicaps.  She  also  offers  practical  sugges- 
tions —  like  putting  enlarged  numbers  on  microwave  and 
television  controls  —  and  training  in  skills,  such  as  daily 
living,  communication,  home  management  and  leisure. 
"I  want  to  know  more  about  what's  in  that  bag," 
Helen  says.  "Some  people  don't  like  to  admit  they  can't 
see,  but  I  admit  it  because  I  want  all  the  help  I  can  get 
from  Donna." 


MAC   JANNEY 


IF  IT  WEREN'T  FOR  PERKINS  OUTREACH, 
I  WOULDN'T  BE   INDEPENDENT.' 


Mac  Janney,  proudly  carries  his  mother's  family 
name,  Macleod  —  evidence  of  his  Scottish  and 
Welsh  heritage.  "There  were  Janneys  on  the  Mayflower 
who  were  Quakers,"  he  says. 

His  long  hair  tied  back,  his  manner  steady  and 
amiable,  one  might  easily  imagine  the  ancestry  of  this 
21-year-old  music  and  sound  recording  major  at  the 
University  of  New  Haven  in 
West  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Mac  was  born  with  retinal 
coloboma,  clefts  —  or  holes  — 
in  his  retinas.  The  condition  that 
has  left  him  legally  blind  —  with 
no  vision  in  his  right  eye  and 
uncorrectable  vision  of  20/600 
in  his  left  eye  (capable  of  seeing 
at  20  feet  what  a  normal  eye 
can  see  at  600  feet). 

He  uses  several  aids  in 
accomplishing  his  school  work. 
A  CCTV  (closed  circuit  televi- 
sion) magnifies  the  type  in 
books  inserted  beneath  the  TV's 
camera.  "It's  a  lifesaver,"  he 
says.  He  uses  large-print  DOS, 
a  software  program,  on  his 
computer  to  write  papers. 

These  aids  are  invaluable  for  his  schoolwork, 
which  he  says  is  intensive.  "I  expected  a  more  hands-on 
approach  with  less  emphasis  on  fundamentals,  like 
math  and  physics."  But  he's  getting  lots  of  emphasis  on 
fundamentals  in  a  program  that  is  only  one  of  two  in 
New  England. 

A  college  senior,  this  keyboard  player  says,  "Music 
is  a  very  big  part  of  my  life,"  and  quickly  notes  his 
preferences. 

"My  parents  listened  to  the  Beatles  and  the  Rolling 
Stones,"  he  says  of  his  early  influences,  which  also 
include  the  Doors  and  "the  cool  stuff"  from  the  Grateful 
Dead.  Although  he  still  likes  rock,  his  tastes  have  broad- 
ened to  jazz,  heavy  alternative  rock  and  reggae. 

Although  he  aspires  to  go  into  studio  and  sound 
production  engineering,  he  would  like  to  make  a  stop 


along  the  way  —  at  Perkins.  During  the  summer  of 
1996,  he  was  a  Program  Aide  for  the  Perkins  Outreach 
three-week  Independent  Living  Skills  Program  —  and 
he  will  apply  to  be  a  Program  Aide  for  the  school 
beginning  in  January  1998.  His  commitment  stems 
from  his  own  experience. 

"If  it  weren't  for  Perkins  Outreach,  I  wouldn't  be 
independent,"  he  says.  "I'd  be 
lonely  and  not  know  how  to 
socialize  —  I'd  just  be  off 
doing  my  own  thing."  Mac 
completed  a  five-week  living 
skills  program  before  entering 
high  school,  then  a  three-week 
program  to  enhance  his  skills 
before  entering  college. 

He  learned  of  the  programs 
through  Jack  Doyle,  a  member 
of  the  Perkins  Outreach 
Advisory  Committee  and  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Department  of 
Education  (Mac's  home  state 
_  during  his  early  years).  "He's 

^SSr  ^  great  guy,"  Mac  says  of  this 

^MHir  early  mentor.  "He's  done  so 

■'      much  for  me." 

The  Perkins  Outreach 
programs  focused  on  what  most  young  adults  need: 
money  skills,  dorm  living  skills  and  social  skills.  The 
money  skills  paid  off,  since  Mac  is  currently  treasurer 
for  his  fraternity  house.  Delta  Sigma  Alpha.  Dorm 
living  skills  taught  him  how  to  do  laundry  and 
microwave  cookery.  Mac  found  the  social  skills 
most  valuable,  however.  "Besides  learning  how  to 
ask  for  help  —  with  directions,  calling  a  cab  and 
finding  out  bus  routes,"  he  says,  "I  also  learned 
how  to  get  along  with  my  peers." 

At  the  time,  he  recalls  honestly,  "I  didn't  like  doing 
the  programs.  There  were  no  privileges  and  lots  of 
rules.  But  now  I  look  back  and  realize  that  if  it  weren't 
for  these  programs,  I'd  be  a  loner,"  he  says.  "Instead,  I 
found  self-esteem." 
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'SHE'S   IMPRESSIVE   IN   HERATTITUDE 
AND  IN   HER  PERFECTIONISM.' 


Ellen  Rys  carefully  folds  the  ivy-patterned  pillow- 
cases on  her  work  table  beneath  the  glow  of  a 
high-intensity  light.  She  stacks  the  pillowcases  together 
and  pulls  on  the  large  roll  of  plastic  casing  to  her 
right.  Placing  the  pillowcases  between  the  two  layers 
of  clear  plastic,  she  lowers  the  sealing  heat  bar.  She 
uses  a  hand-held  magnifier  to  verify  the  contents, 
written  on  an  index 
card,  then  she  puts  a 
label  on  her  finished 
package,  writing  on  it: 
"2  king  pillowcases." 

"She  likes  making 
things  neat,"  says  Lynn 
Gillis,  a  job  coach 
through  Perkins  for 
Ellen's  job  at  Marshalls. 
"She's  impressive  in  her 
attitude  and  in  her 
perfectionism." 

Ellen  puts  the  pack- 
age in  a  box  next  to  her 
table,  checks  her  watch 
and  signs,  "Quitting 
time"  to  Lynn. 

Ellen,  33,  has  been  deaf  and  visually  handicapped 
since  birth,  as  a  result  of  prenatal  exposure  to  rubella 
(German  measles).  Lynn  interprets  what  Ellen  signs. 

Since  1993,  Ellen  has  repackaged  merchandise  — 
from  towels  and  bed  linens  to  jerseys  and  dress  shirts 
—  at  this  off-price  family  retailer  in  Watertown's 
Arsenal  Mall.  She  also  processes  merchandise:  hanging 
clothes  and  affixing  price  tags  to  new  merchandise. 
She  works  up  to  20  hours  a  week. 

At  the  beginning  of  Ellen's  employment,  Flo  Peck, 
a  low  vision  education  specialist  from  Perkins 
Outreach  Services,  visited  the  Marshalls  site  to  observe 
Ellen  working  and  performed  an  environmental  assess- 
ment. As  a  result,  she  made  several  recommendations 
to  accommodate  Ellen's  needs.  The  high-intensity 
light  that  illuminates  Ellen's  workspace  is  one  of 
Flo's  suggestions,  as  is  the  hand-held  magnifier 


that  helps  Ellen  read  particulars  about  the  merchan- 
dise she's  repackaging.  Another  suggestion  is  more 
subtle:  how  to  organize  Ellen's  workspace  for  conven- 
ience and  safety.  Scissors  and  pens  are  stored  within 
easy  reach,  yet  beyond  her  immediate  work  area. 
The  result?  Ellen  is  able  to  focus  on  her  job,  working 
quickly  and  efficiently. 

"Ellen  has  a  very 
focused  personality," 
Flo  says,  "and  she  has 
a  very  work-oriented 
focus." 

Flo  also  made 
recommendations  to 
Ellen  about  making  her 
apartment  more  con- 
venient. The  Perkins 
graduate  had  lived  in  an 
independent  apartment 
with  a  roommate,  who 
was  also  deaf  and  visu- 
ally handicapped,  but 
now  lives  by  herself. 
As  Ellen  walks 
toward  the  break  room,  the  soft  scent  of  gardenias 
breezes  past.  She  goes  to  her  locker  for  her  handbag 
and  mobility  cane,  then  pauses  at  the  break  room 
table  for  some  conversation. 

"I  enjoy  my  work,"  she  explains.  "I  also  like 
reading  —  true  stories  in  history  —  and  shopping 
and  meeting  friends."  She  brushes  back  her  shoulder- 
length  strawberry-blond  hair  amid  emphatic  signing. 
After  another  look  at  her  watch,  she  apologizes, 
and  says,  "Now  it's  time  to  go."  She  collects  her 
possessions,  descends  the  stairs  and  moves  quickly 
through  the  store  and  the  mall,  and  then  to  the 
adjacent  Arsenal  Park. 

Walking  in  the  warm  summer  sunshine,  she 
finds  a  shady  spot  beneath  a  maple  tree  and  sits  to 
have  lunch.  She  deposits  her  trash  after  lunch  and, 
using  her  cane,  walks  through  the  park  to  catch  a 
bus  for  home. 


CHANEL   GREEN 


'NOW  SHE'S   REALLY  LEARNING  TO  USE   HERVISION  A  LOT. 
IT'S  GREAT  TO  SEE  THE  CHANGE   IN   HER.' 


She  bends  over  to  say  good  morning  to  the  child  and 
is  greeted  with  a  warm  hug.  "She  always  has  hugs 
for  me,"  says  Beth  Traubert,  Chanel  Green's  education 
specialist  for  students  who  are  visually  handicapped, 
under  Perkins  Outreach  Services. 

The  hug  gives  rise  to  Chanel  questioning  Beth 
about  her  novelty  earrings.  "They're  dangling  pink 
earrings,"  Beth  says,  delighted 
that  Chanel  has  noticed  them 
so  quickly. 

Discussion  about  Beth's 
earrings  continues  as  the  pair 
approach  their  work  area. 
Chanel,  age  4,  picks  What's 
Silly  by  Niki  Yektai.  Her  pink 
eyeglass  frames  brush  the  page 
as  she  looks  intently  to  discover 
each  illustration's  humor.  With 
her  pink  polished  fingernails, 
she  quickly  points  to  eggs  in  a 
nest  —  atop  a  woman's  head. 
"Oh,  my  goodness.  Is  that 
silly?"  Beth  asks. 

Giggles  are  the  initial  reply, 
followed  by  Chanel's  own, 
"Oh,  my  goodness!" 

Chanel  is  a  preschool 
student  at  Hyannis  East 

Elementary  School  on  Cape  Cod.  She  was  born  with 
Marfan's  syndrome  —  a  heredity  condition  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  suspected  to  have  had  —  making 
her  thin  and  quite  tall  for  her  age.  Although  the  condi- 
tion is  not  caused  by  Marfan's,  she  is  severely  near- 
sighted. Chanel  also  has  a  speech  and  language 
therapist  in  addition  to  Beth's  support. 

She  received  early  intervention  from  Perkins 
Outreach  beginning  at  age  2  1/2,  with  an  evaluation 
and  family  assistance  —  to  show  her  family  how  to 
stimulate  Chanel  to  use  her  remaining  vision.  At  age  3, 
she  began  preschool  in  the  class  next  door.  Now  age  4, 
with  Beth's  help  she  is  continuing  to  learn  how  to  use 
the  vision  she  has,  and  preparing  to  learn  braille  and 
mobility. 


"What's  the  daddy  doing?"  Beth  asks,  pointing  to 
the  book's  illustration  of  a  man  bent  over  the  kitchen 
sink. 

"Washing  a  shoe!"  Chanel  replies. 
"And  what's  on  his  feet?" 

"Plates!"  With  a  turn  of  the  page,  shoes  and  plates 
trade  places,  and  all  is  right  with  the  world. 

"You're  using  your  eyes  so 
nicely  today,"  Beth  encourages 
Chanel,  who  responds  with  a  wide, 
toothy  smile. 

Initially,  when  Beth  began 
working  with  Chanel,  she  was 
"very  tactile,"  Beth  says  —  always 
using  her  hands  to  feel  objects.  "I 
needed  to  remind  her  to  use  her 
eyes.  Now  she's  really  learning  to 
use  her  vision  a  lot.  It's  great  for 
me  to  see  the  change  in  her." 

The  change  began  when  Beth 
suggested  that  Chanel's  mother 
take  her  to  a  low  vision  specialist 
to  learn  whether  any  type  of  eye- 
glasses could  improve  her  vision. 
The  specialist  had  to  group  several 
lenses  together  during  the  exam  to 
reach  Chanel's  correction  level. 
It  took  six  months  to  develop  the 
actual  lenses,  but  Chanel  had  her  new  glasses  at  age  3, 
in  time  to  start  preschool. 

"After  she  got  her  glasses,  she  left  the  office  saying, 
'What's  that.  Mommy?'  to  everything  she  saw.  It  was 
amazing,"  Beth  recalls. 

Beth  offers  Chanel  a  choice  of  several  songs  and 
she  chooses  the  "Hokey  Pokey."  What  seems  like  a 
simple  children's  tune  is  really  preparation  for  learning 
braille,  Beth  explains  —  learning  left  and  right. 

When  it's  Chanel's  turn  to  call,  she  selects  Beth's 
right  earring,  which  goes  in  and  out  and  gets  shaken 
all  about  while  still  on  Beth's  ear.  Chanel  giggles. 
"Do  you  love  to  be  silly?"  Beth  says. 
Chanel  replies  with,  "Yes,  Beth!"  —  and  one  more 
giggle. 
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'AND  PERKINS   HELPS  THEM  BOTH.' 


The  elder  sister  leads  the  way  as  the  pair  head 
toward  her  school's  cafeteria,  their  mobility 
canes  echoing  down  the  middle  school's  corridors. 
The  seventh  grader  knows  the  route  so  well  she's 
inclined  not  to  use  her  mobility  cane,  but  she  does 
because  three  people  are  watching:  her  younger  sister 
and  two  Perkins  Outreach  teachers  for  students  who 
are  visually  handicapped,  Susan 
Descarage  and  Ann  Barber. 

Johanna,  13,  is  in  seventh 
grade  at  Holyoke's  John  Lynch 
School;  Arlene,  10,  is  in  fourth 
grade  not  too  far  away,  at  the 
Donahue  School.  They  moved 
here  from  Puerto  Rico  three 
years  ago  with  their  parents 
and  younger  brother. 

Both  girls  have  Leber's 
syndrome,  a  hereditary  condi- 
tion that  causes  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve.  In  addition  to 
poor  eye  control,  their  vision 
is  focused  in  certain  areas  — 
almost  like  looking  through  a 
slice  of  Swiss  cheese.  They 
both  attended  a  school  for  the 
blind  in  Puerto  Rico,  where 
they  learned  Spanish  braille, 
but  not  mobility. 

In  Holyoke,  however,  they 
are  attending  public  school  — 
with  assistance  from  Perkins 
Outreach.  Ann  provides  orientation  and  mobility 
training  in  school  and  in  the  community.  Susan 
coordinates  the  girls'  classroom  aides,  provides 
subject  matter  adaptations  and  training  in  adaptive 
computers  and  braille.  In  a  sense,  the  girls  are  study 
ing  two  languages  besides  their  native  Spanish: 
English  and  English  braille. 

"It's  been  difficult  because  with  Spanish  braille, 
all  the  words  are  written  out,"  Susan  says,  "but  in 
English  braille,  there  are  many  contractions." 

Is  it  too  much  to  learn?  Arlene  shakes  her  head 


emphatically.  "I  am  learning  lots  that  I  like,"  she 
says,  "especially  math." 

In  a  recent  math  bee,  Arlene  placed  fourth  among 
30  of  her  school's  top  fourth  grade  math  students. 
She  proudly  displays  her  award:  a  gold  medallion  on 
a  ribbon. 

The  Perkins  Brailler  sits  on  Arlene's  desk  next  to 
her  brailled  Spanish  text  as 
the  class  conjugates  the  verb 
"amar"  (to  love).  Her  long 
dark  hair  swept  back  and 
wispy  bangs  above  her  eyes, 
Arlene  raises  her  hand. 
"Tu  amaras,"  she  tells  Mr. 
Rivera,  the  second  person 
future  tense  of  the  verb.  His 
confirmation  pleases  her. 

Johanna's  flowing 
hair  is  held  back  in  a  pearl- 
and-gold  barrette  like  her 
sister's  as  she  sits  in  her 
English  reading  class.  She 
quickly  strokes  the  keys 
of  her  Perkins  Brailler  to 
record  today's  spelling 
words:  excellent,  editor, 
exception  and  benefit. 
While  she  currently  has 
another  class  for  English 
as  a  second  language 
(ESL),  next  year  Johanna 
will  be  enrolled  in  all- 
English-speaking  classes. 

"I  don't  know  how  she  does  it,"  says  Ms. 
Helliwelle,  her  English  reading  teacher,  "but  she  gets 
the  best  grade  in  the  class." 

Even  though  she  does  so  well  in  English  reading, 
Johanna  shares  another  love  with  her  sister:  math. 
"She  wants  to  be  a  math  teacher,"  Susan  reports. 

Arlene  has  already  benefited  from  her  sister's  teach- 
ing ability.  As  the  elder  sister  beams  with  quiet  pride, 
Arlene  says,  "I  like  Johanna  to  help  me  in  math." 

Susan  smiles  then  adds,  "And  Perkins  helps  them  both." 
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SHAUN    COUGHLAN 


HE  RODE  A  BICYCLE  AT  AGE  5   BECAUSE   HE   HAD  THE  WILL  TO   DO  IT, 

'HE'S  VERY  DETERMINED.' 


He  hooks  his  thumbs  under  his  arms  and  expounds 
with  pride:  "It  was  amazing,"  says  the  7-year-oId. 
"I  gHded  along  the  track  one  way  and  then  I  went  right 
back  again." 

Shaun  Coughlan  was  describing  his  "l^ight"  on  the 
overhead  track  ride  at  Ezra  R.  Baker  Elementary  School  in 
Dennis  on  Cape  Cod.  "I  can  do  real  cool  things,"  he  says. 

Witnesses  can  attest  to  his 
claims.  The  wiry  first  grader 
climbed  the  platform,  waited  his 
turn,  then  grabbed  the  overhead  T- 
bar.  He  pushed  off,  gliding  to  the 
opposite  platform  then,  with  a  mid- 
air leg  thrust,  he  shot  right  back  to 
the  starting  platform  —  only  to  fly 
off  again  using  the  same  technique. 

Marcy  Saltzberg,  an  education 
specialist  for  students  who  are  visual- 
ly handicapped  under  Perkins 
Outreach  Services,  takes  obvious 
delight  in  her  student's  glee.  "He's 
really  a  miracle  boy,"  she  says,  since 
he  was  born  very  prematurely. 

Many  factors  contributed  to 
Shaun's  visual  handicap.  Since  he  was  born  so  early,  his 
eyes  were  not  fully  developed.  His  birth  weight  was  low, 
which  often  is  accompanied  by  vision  complications.  In 
addition,  the  high  concentration  of  oxygen  in  his  incuba- 
tor allowed  him  to  breathe,  but  as  doctors  later  discover- 
ed, it  caused  eye  damage.  Shaun  sees  shadows,  some  colors 
and  large  forms. 

Before  leaving  his  classroom  and  heading  to  the 
reading  room  for  a  braille  lesson,  Marcy  begins  a 
mobility  lesson.  Shaun  reaches  into  the  small  box  she 
holds  and  pulls  out  a  destination,  written  in  braille. 
"I  don't  think  I'll  miss,"  Shaun  laughs,  then  reads 
the  brailled  "gym  door"  on  the  card. 

He  grabs  his  cane  next  to  the  classroom  door  and 
heads  down  the  hall.  "Side  to  side,"  Marcy  reminds  him 
to  move  his  cane  as  he  makes  his  way  down  the  corridor. 
"Bonk!"  he  says,  hitting  the  closed  gym  door  with 
his  cane.  He  quickly  pulls  another  card,  "library,"  and 
heads  around  the  corner  with  sound  effects:  screeching 
like  car  tires  on  too  fast  a  turn. 

Back  at  the  reading  room,  Shaun  and  Marcy  take 


turns  reading  Shaun's  text.  To  note  the  new  vocabulary 
words,  Shaun  says,  "Please  say  the  word  and  then  read 
the  sentence." 

"Grass,"  Marcy  reads.  "Who  will  water  the  grass 
in  the  park?" 

"Every,"  he  reads.  "I  like  every  cow  on  the  farm." 
When  Marcy  asks  him  to  use  "every"  in  his  own 
sentence,  Shaun  is  quick  to  reply, 
"Everything  is  looking  good!" 

Shaun's  attitude  and  abilities 
are  looking  good  —  probably 
because  of  the  solid  start  he  received 
from  early  intervention  services. 
When  he  was  an  infant,  his  mother 
attended  the  Perkins  Outreach 
Infant/Toddler  Program  with  him. 
While  program  staff  worked  with 
the  children,  parents  met  in  a  sup- 
^^^^H      port  group.  JoAnne  Coughlan 
'      *  recalls,  "I  felt  overwhelmed." 

Besides  having  Shaun,  premature 
and  in  need,  she  had  three  other 
children. 

Shaun  has  continued  to  receive 
Outreach  support,  attending  an  Elementary  Weekend 
Program  at  Perkins  when  he  was  age  6.  "It  was  impor- 
tant for  Shaun  because  it  was  the  first  time  he  was 
meeting  other  children  who  were  blind,"  JoAnne  says. 
"He  had  a  great  time;  he  loved  the  weekend.  While 
Shaun  enjoyed  his  weekend,  Joanne  attended  an 
Outreach  workshop  for  parents  that  reinforced  the 
skills  her  son  was  learning. 

JoAnne  explains  that  Shaun  learned  independent 
living  skills  during  the  weekend,  like  dusting  and  mak- 
ing beds.  Most  of  all,  he  enjoyed  swimming  in  the 
Perkins  pool.  His  next  Outreach  Program  will  include 
a  sleep  over. 

"He'll  do  great,"  JoAnne  says  of  the  overnight  stay. 
"He  rode  a  two-wheel  bicycle  at  age  5  because  he  had 
the  will  to  do  it,"  she  says.  "He's  very  determined." 

Indeed.  Another  example:  Marcy  reports  that 
he  has  climbed  ropes  in  the  school  gym  —  up  to  the 
30-foot  high  ceiling. 

"And  when  you're  up  there,"  Shaun  adds,  "you 
can  see  the  whole  world." 
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'THE  TEEN  WEEKEND  GAVE  US. ..MUSIC  AND  FRIENDSHIP.' 


Darcy  Smith  noticed  Eli  Cooper  the  first  night 
of  a  Teen  Weekend  in  January  1995.  Five  girls 
and  Eli  attended  that  weekend  event  on  the  Perkins 
campus. 

"He  seemed  like  an  interesting  guy,"  Darcy  says. 
"He  was  the  only  guy  there,  but  he  also  had  long 
hair."  Eli  still  wears  his  shoulder-length  brown 
hair  the  way  he  did  then:  the  top 
pulled  into  a  ponytail  and  the  rest 
hanging  down. 

Why  did  Eli  notice  Darcy?  "She 
talked  to  me  and  I  talked  to  her," 
he  says,  admitting  that  he's  "kind 
of  shy." 

But  they  automatically  had 
something  in  common  just  by 
choosing  to  attend  the  Teen 
Weekend.  "I  went  to  the  Music 
Weekend  because  I  like  music  and 
thought  it  would  be  fun,"  says  19- 
year-old  Eli,  who  has  played  piano 
since  age  11.  Darcy,  now  18,  began 
playing  piano  six  months  before 
attending  the  weekend  and  has  sub- 
sequently picked  up  guitar  as  well. 

The  weekend  events  included  a 
presentation  by  a  radio  announcer 
who  played  the  electronic  keyboard. 
The  group  also  met  some  Perkins 
music  teachers  who  discussed  how 
totally  blind  and  deafblind  students 
are  taught  music.  A  talent  show 
toward  the  end  of  the  weekend  featured  each  of 
the  six  participants. 

Darcy  and  Eli  are  both  visually  handicapped. 
Darcy  was  almost  blind  when  she  was  born,  able  to 
distinguish  only  light  and  dark  as  a  young  child.  Her 
vision  has  improved  with  age,  but  doctors  don't  know 
why.  Eli  was  born  with  retinoschisis  —  the  layers  of 
the  retina  separate,  putting  him  at  risk  for  detached 
retinas.  His  sight  is  blurry  and  some  peripheral  vision 
is  missing.  But  his  condition,  too,  shows  signs  of 
improving. 

After  the  weekend  they  spoke  by  phone  a  few 


times,  but  primarily  connected  through  electronic  mail 
(e-mail)  via  their  computers. 

"We'd  talk  about  school  and  jobs,  but  mostly 
we'd  tell  each  other  jokes,"  Darcy  says. 

The  friends  met  again  that  summer  for  a  five- 
week  Perkins  Outreach  Employment  Program.  Darcy 
remembers  Eli  teaching  her  a  line  from  the  Pink  Floyd 
song,  "Money."  "He  worked 
with  me  on  my  guitar  technique," 
she  says. 

But  water,  rather  than  music 
held  the  real  common  interest  for 
the  friends  that  summer:  water- 
skiing  and  a  water  fight. 

Darcy  learned  to  water-ski 
at  age  10  with  family  members 
in  Mystic,  Conn.  Eli  went  water- 
skiing  once  at  age  15,  then 
subsequently  at  Fort  Meadow 
Reservoir  in  Marlborough 
through  Perkins  Outreach 
programs. 

"We  always  went  skiing," 
Darcy  says. 

"I  like  the  feeling  that  I'm 
standing  on  water,"  Eli  says. 
"Cool." 

As  for  the  water  fight:  "It 
was,  you  know,  wet,"  Eli  says 
with  a  quick  grin. 

"Everyone  was  throwing 
water  around  and  I  threw  it  too," 
he  says  innocently.  Eli  threw  buckets  of  water  at 
Darcy  and  another  girl  —  "to  be  fair,  then  I  let  them 
drench  me,"  he  says. 

Darcy  is  currently  a  senior  at  St.  Lukes,  a  private 
school  near  her  Connecticut  home.  Eli  is  a  freshman 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook, 
Long  Island,  studying  electrical  engineering.  Both  still 
have  e-mail. 

"We  keep  in  touch,"  Darcy  says. 
Eh  adds,  "Yes,  we  do." 

"The  Teen  Weekend  gave  us  two  things,"  Darcy 
says,  "more  exposure  to  music  and  friendship." 


SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAMS  AND   STUDENT   REGISTRATION 
AS   OF   JUNE   30,   1996 


ON-CAMPUS    PROGRAM 
PARTICIPATION 

Preschool  Services 
Lower  School  Program 
Secondary  Services 
Life  Skills  Program 
Deafblind  Program 

OFF-CAMPUS    PROGRAM 
PARTICIPATION 

Community  Living  Services 
Infant/Toddler  Services 
Outreach  Services 
Preschool  Community  Services 


ADDITIONAL   SERVICE 
PARTICIPATION 


7 

Diagnostic  Evaluation  Services 

135 

35 

Low  Vision  Service 

248 

65 

New  England  Center  for  Deafblind 

325 

14 

Outreach  TrainingAV^orkshops 

929 

50 

Parent  and  Family  Services 

800 

Educational  Leadership  Program 

7 

Howe  Press ' 

7,700 

Perkins  Braille  and  Talking 

22 

Book  Library" 

15,549 

20 

Volunteer  Services 

228 

523 
16 


Consumers 
Patrons 


PROGRAM 
PARTICIPATION 


STUDENT    REGISTRATION 

New  England  Other  Total 

Preschool  Services             7  0  7 

Lower  School                  35  0  35 

Secondary  Services         58  7  65 

Life  Skills  Program         14  0  14 

Deafblind  Program         42  8  50 

Total                             156  15  171 


Additional  Services  25,921 


Off-Campus  Programs  881 


On-Campus  Programs   171 
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ANNUAL   REPORT   FINANCIAL   SUMMARY 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   30,   1996 


RESOURCES   (IN    DOLLARS) 


Tuition 


Other  Gifts  and  Resources 


17,084,072 


605,367 


Funds  Functioning  as  Endowment 


382,306 


Grants 


2,904,248 


Investment  Income  and  Outside  Trust  Income         3,773,671 


Other  Revenues 


Total 


6,786,038 


$31,535,702 


EXPENSES    (IN    DOLLARS) 


Education 

14,492,964 

Interest 

100,000 

Household  and  Food  Services 

935,647 

Special  Departments 


Employee  Benefits 


Depreciation 


2,939,323 


4,379,690 


3,538,625 


Administration 


2,804,086 


Buildings  and  Grounds 


Total 


2,345,367 
$31,535,702 
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THE    PERKINS    ENDOWMENT 


he  gifts  and  bequests  of  Perkins  friends  make  it  possible  for  the  School  to  sustain 
_       the  excellent  quality  of  service  that  has  become  the  Perkins  hallmark  over  the  years. 

While  a  few  foundation  and  government  grants  enable  Perkins  to  initiate  new  programs, 
the  consistent  support  of  donors  makes  possible  our  daily  academic,  residential  and  home- 
based  programs. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  Perkins  School  the  recipient  of  a  personal  bequest  may  use  the 
following  form:  I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  a  corpo- 
ration duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

the  sum  of dollars  ($ ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses 

and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby 
direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 

Such  a  notice  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Corporation  as  follows: 

H.  Gilman  Nichols 
Fiduciary  Trust  Company 
175  Federal  Street 
P.O.  Box  1647 
Boston,  MA  02105-1647 


BEQJJESTS    IN    FISCAL  YEAR   1996 


Ruth  H.  Akin  Estate 
Barbara  B.  Berry  Estate 
Mary  A.  B.  Brazier  Estate 
Arthur  J.  Carey  Estate 
Pearl  Clare  Estate 
Sarah  E.  Clark  Estate 
Helen  S.  Crockett  Estate 
Geraldine  Crowley  Estate 
Marian  Donahue  Estate 


Elizabeth  Englar  Einley  Estate 
Ruth  L.  Fuller  Estate 
Dorothy  A.  Giggey  Estate 
Frank  J.  Gilli  Estate 
Mary  Louise  Hamilton  Estate 
Cecily  K.  Hansen  Estate 
Clara  E.  Harbberts  Estate 
Thomas  J.  Lane  Estate 
Esther  Lubin  Estate 


Ann  McGovern  Estate 
Catherine  M.  Mullally  Estate 
Albma  L.  N.  Cahill  Nahajlo  Trust 
Nathalie  Poretsky  Estate 
Anna  J.  Reinauer  Trust 
Lois  P.  Schipul  Estate 
Helen  C.  Shelley  Estate 
Clarence  W.  Stone  Estate 
Ruth  M.  White  Estate 
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MEMBERS    OF   THE    CORPORATION 


Anthony  Ackerman 

John  Airasian 

Arnold  W.  Alexander 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Allen 

Jacqueline  L.  Allen 

Donald  P.  Babson 

Mrs.  Paul  Bauguss 

Mrs.  John  T.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Philip  W.  Bianchi 

Nathalie  Hubbard  Bonsai 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forace  Booker 

Mrs.  John  W.  Bryant 

Christopher  Cabot 

Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot 

Samuel  Cabot,  HI 

Mrs.  Douglass  Campbell 

Mrs.  C.  Richard  Carlson 

Norman  Case,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansel  B.  Chaplin 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Choate 

Blair  Cleveland 

Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Clifford 

Thomas  J.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Robert  Cordy 

David  Crohan 

Harry  H.  Crosby 

Mary  Alice  Brennan-Crosby 

Thomas  DiBenedetto 

Robert  B.  Downes 

Mrs.  William  W.  Dunnell,  Jr. 

Patricia  Edwards 

John  R.  Eichorn 

Lawrence  G.  Eliot 

Mrs.  Mark  Elliott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Claude  Ellis 

Mrs.  Sydney  Feldman 

Mason  Fernald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Fiske,  Jr. 

William  R.  W.  Fitz 

Mrs.  Albert  Gayzagian 

Rabbi  Earl  GroUman 


Cynthia  Hallowell 

Rudman  J.  Ham 

Charles  T.  Haydock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Heisler 

Mrs.  J.  Stephenson  Hemphill 

Lowell  Holway 

Nelson  D.  Hooe,  Jr. 

Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Hubbard 

Jennifer  Huntington 

Mrs.  D.  Thomas  V.  Huntoon 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Innes 

Thomas  B.  Irwin 

Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  James 

Mrs.  Frank  Johns,  Jr. 

Eric  H.  Jostrom 

Mrs.  Gregory  B.  Khachadoorian 

George  H.  Kidder 

Owen  B.  Kiernan 

Ernest  V.  Klein 

Andrew  H.  Knight 

Mrs.  Kevin  J.  Lessard 

David  W.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Peter  B.  Loring 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,Jr. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Lowell 

Lydia  W.  Lyman 

Judge  John  S.  MacDougall,  Jr. 

Robert  W.  Mann 

Charles  E.  Mason,  Jr. 

David  T.  W.  McCord 

Mrs.  Putnam  B.  McDowell 

John  F.  McNamara 

Walter  E.  Mercer 

Corey  Merriman 

Winthrop  G.  Minot 

Edward  J.  Mitton 

Mrs.  G.  Gardner  Monks 

Pauline  Moor 


Sharmin  Mossavar-Rahmani 

Edward  Motley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Mungovan 

Margaret  F.  Mutch 

Mrs.  H.  Gilman  Nichols 

Nicholas  Nixon 

Morgan  Palmer 

Betsy  Z.  Pappas 

Endicott  Pea  body 

Roland  F.  Pease 

Jerry  Perl 

George  L.  Pew 

Renia  Piatt 

Mrs.  Eliot  T.  Putnam 

Eliot  T.  Putnam,  Jr. 

Kenneth  E.  Quickel,  Jr. 

Kevin  Quinlan 

Elizabeth  Rackemann 

Vicki  A.  Rellas 

Hamilton  Richards 

John  Richards 

George  W.  Siguier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Smith 

Robert  J.  Smithdas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sprague 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  G.  Thorndike 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Louis  N.  Vinios 

Roger  C.  Walker 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Werntz,  Jr. 

Mary  Whitelaw 

Charles  Wiggins  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wiggins 

W.  Ward  WiUett 

Mrs.  Dudley  H.  Willis 

Rosemary  Wilson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Wolner 

Rev.  Brinton  W.  Woodward,  Jr. 


Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  ivas  incorporated  March  2,  1 829.  The  school  is  an 
accredited  member  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools.  It  is  licensed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Departments  of  Education  and  Mental  Retardation  and  by  the  Commonwealth's 
Office  for  Children. 
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FOR  THE   BLIND 


elcome  to  the  1997 
Annual  Report  for 
Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind.  Following  an  update 
of  the  past  fiscal  year,  this  report 
gives  an  overview  of  the  spec- 
trum of  programs  and  services 
at  Perkins. 

SECOND   NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE   ON 
DEAFBLINDNESS 
Over  800  consumers,  parents 
and  professionals  gathered  in 
Washington  D.C.  last  June  to 
share  information  about  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  people 
who  are  deafolind.  From  the  first 
speaker,  neurologist  Oliver  Sacks, 
known  for  his  books  such  as 
Awakenings,  which  was  made 
into  a  Hollywood  movie,  to 
one  of  the  final  speakers,  Danny 
Delcambre,  a  chef  and  restaurant 
owner  who  is  deafblind,  the 
three  day  conference  was  a 
stunning  success. 

THE    HILTON/PERKINS 

PARTNERSHIP 

In  addition  to  the  services  that 

the  Hilton/Perkins  Program 
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lihd  program 


provides  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world,  the  HUton 
Foundation  has  asked  Perkins 
to  oversee  a  five  year  project 
and  grant  of  $690,000  for  the 
Deafolind  Children's  Home 
in  Sergiev  Posad,  Russia.  The 
Hilton/Perkins  Program  has 
already  provided  the  children 
with  new  hearing  aids,  Perkins 
Braillers,  educational  materials 
and  equipment. 

THE   CAPITAL   CAMPAIGN 
The  Capital  Campaign  is  going 
strong.  On  the  road  to  raising 
$5  million  to  meet  the  Hilton 
Foundation's  challenge  and  to 
receive  the  next  two  $5  million 
installments  of  the  Program  Re- 
lated Investment,  we  have  already 
passed  the  $2  million  mark. 

THE   ANNUAL   FUND 
Separately,  over  $600,000  was 
contributed  to  our  Annual  Fund 
this  year.  Perkins  has  also  contin- 
ued to  be  remembered  by  a  large 
number  of  our  generous  and  far- 
sighted  friends  who  have  includ- 
ed bequests  to  Perkins  in  their 
wills  or  established  life  income 
gifts  with  the  School.  Our 
donors'  continuing  generosity 
says  much  about  their  loyalty 
and  high  regard  for  Perkins. 

HOWE   PRESS 
The  demand  for  the  Perkins 
Brailler  and  other  Howe  Press 
products  is  increasing  as  more 
people  in  developing  countries 
are  taught  braille.  Especially 
exciting  has  been  the  inaugura- 
tion of  production  of  Perkins 
Braillers  in  South  Africa  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  South  African 
National  Council  for  the  Blind 
and  in  India  with  Worth  Trust. 
We  are  laying  the  foundations 


for  similar  cooperation  in 
other  countries. 


CAMPUS   NEWS 
Perkins  Preschool  Services  spon- 
sored an  annual  symposium  of 
over  300  professionals  and  parents 
of  young  children  who  are  blind 
or  visually  handicapped. 

We  recognized  over  200  volun- 
teers at  a  dinner  in  May.  Last 
spring,  the  17th  Annual  Service 
Awards  recognized  70  Perkins 
staff  for  their  years  of  dedicated 
services;  Jean  DiLorenzo  was 
especially  honored  for  40  years 
at  Perkins,  and  Mike  Cataruzolo 
for  35. 

This  year's  graduation  speaker, 
Massachusetts  State  Representa- 
tive Rachel  Kaprielian,  spoke  to 
the  graduating  class  from  Perkins 
Secondary  and  Deafblind  Pro- 
grams and  to  the  audience  of 
family  and  firiends. 

Over  100  alumni  enjoyed  the 
graduation  reception  and  the 
annual  alumni  weekend. 

PERKINS   IN   PRINT 
Perkins  remains  in  the  forefront 
of  education  of  the  visually  hand- 
icapped, both  in  the  services  we 
provide  to  students  and  the  infor- 
mation we  disseminate  to  profes- 
sionals and  parents.  In  the  past 
year,  Perkins  has  published  five 
major  books: 

~  Competencies  for  Teachers  of 
Learners  Who  Are  Deafblind, 
educational  guidelines  for 
evaluating  teachers  of  students 
who  are  deafblind 

~  Empowerment  of  the  BUnd,  a 
guide  and  reference  for  those 
who  work  with  the  blind  in 
developing  countries 

~  Equals  in  Partnership,  a  compre- 
hensive resource  for  parents  of 


the  visually  handicapped 

'  Classroom  Collaboration, 
a  resource  for  teachers  of 
those  who  are  visually 
handicapped 

'  Suggestions  for  Modifying 
the  Home,  a  redesigned 
handbook  for  parents  and 
teachers  of  children  who 
are  multi-handicapped 


IN   MEMORIAM 

With  sadness,  we  report  that 
this  year's  changes  include 
the  loss  of  four  esteemed 
corporation  members: 
Mr.  Donald  Babson,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Heisler,  Mr.  David  ^ 

McCord  and  Miss  Elizabeth        i^ 
Rackemann.  We  will  miss 
them.  This  year  has  also 
seen  the  passing  of  David 
Cheever,  Trustee  from  1947  to 
1978,  and  an  honorary  trustee 
since  1978.  We  feel  the  loss  of 
such  a  valuable  long-time  friend. 


INDIVIDUALS 
WITH    DISABILITIES 
EDUCATION   ACT 
On  a  national  level,  education 
services  for  children  who  are 
handicapped  received  a  major 
victory.  The  Individuals  with 
DisabiHties  Education  Act  (IDEA) 
was  signed  into  law.  The  reau- 
thorization of  this  federal  law 
guarantees  a  firee  appropriate 
education  for  ehgible  children 
and  youth  with  disabilities. 
We  congratulate  the  professionals 
and  parents  from  Perkins  who 
v/orked  hard  for  the  passage  of 
IDEA.  Director  Kevin  Lessard, 
accompanied  by  house  parent 
Karen  Hern,  brought  Perkins 
DeafbHnd  student,  10-year-old 
Chris  Jett,  to  Washington  to 
celebrate  the  signing.  Chris  was 


thrilled  to  speak  with  President 
CUnton  through  the  Tadoma 
method,  placing  his  hands  on 
the  President's  face  to  feel 
his  words. 

THANK   YOU 

As  always,  we  thank  Perkins  staff, 
Trustees  and  Corporation  Mem- 
bers for  their  invaluable  work. 
Our  services  to  blind,  deafblind 
and  multi-handicapped  children 
and  adults  could  not  be  delivered 
without  so  many  people  commit- 
ted in  so  many  different  ways. 
Thank  you  for  your  dedication. 


C.  Richard  Carlson 
President 


Kevin  J.  Lessard 
Director 
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NFANT/TODDLER   PROGRAM    Ages  birth  -  3 


The  Infant/Toddler  Program  is  primarily  home- 
based.  A  teacher  visits  the  child's  home  weekly  or 
biweekly  and  works  closely  with  family  members 
to  identify  the  needs  and  strengths  of  the  child. 
Together,  teacher  and  parents  assess  the  child's  fiinc- 
tional  vision  and  development,  then  design  activities 
to  promote  gross  and  fine  motor  skills  and  body 
awareness,  skills  that  without  early  intervention 
may  not  develop  in  a  child  with  a  visual  handicap. 
One  day  a  week  is  "school  day,"  when  infants, 
toddlers,  parents,  teachers,  social  workers  and 
clinical  staff  meet  on  the  Perkins  campus.  Children 


participate  in  learning  and  diagnostic  activities, 
while  parents  meet  with  other  parents  and  a  social 
worker.  Support  groups  enable  parents  to  share 
experiences  and  better  understand  their  children's 
development. 

The  Infant/Toddler  Program  staff  provide  a  vari- 
ety of  outreach  services,  including  functional  vision 
assessments,  developmental,  orientation  and  mobility, 
and  feeding  evaluation  assessments.  Staff  also  offer 
program  consultation  and  in-service  training  for 
professionals  and  agencies  involved  with  early  inter- 
vention programs. 


PRESCHOOL   PROGRAM    A^es  3  -  6 


The  Preschool  Program  combines  home-  and 
campus-based  services  to  children  who  have  varying 
degrees  of  visual  functioning.  Some  have  additional 
disabilities.  Teachers,  program  aides,  and  clinical 
staif  develop  programs  that  meet  students'  individual 
needs.  Children  attend  either  a  half  or  full  day  at 
school.  Twice  a  month,  a  teacher  visits  a  child's 
home  and  works  with  parents  and  family  members 
to  ensure  consistency  in  both  home  and  school 
activities. 

Preschool  staff  evaluate  each  child  annually  to 
determine  the  child's  progress  and  the  appropriate- 
ness of  services.  Staff  work  closely  with  community 


preschools  and  evaluate  placement  options  that  can 
include  cooperative  services  between  Perkins  and 
other  schools. 

Professionals  in  the  Preschool  Program  include 
teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped,  orientation 
and  mobility  teachers,  and  speech,  occupational, 
physical  and  music  therapists.  A  developmental  psy- 
chologist assesses  students'  cognitive  development 
and  consults  with  staff  and  family  members  on 
social/emotional  and  behavioral  issues.  A  social 
worker  offers  family  support  services  and,  once  a 
month,  day  and  evening  parent  meetings. 
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LOWER   SCHOOL   PROGRAM    Ages  5- U 


The  Lower  School  Program  provides  day  and  resi- 
dential services  to  children  who  are  blind,  visually 
handicapped  and  multi-handicapped  bHnd.  An 
individualized  program  is  developed  for  each 
student  to  maximize  his  or  her  abilities  and  potential. 
Instruction  includes  math,  reading,  science,  com- 
munication skills  and  braille,  as  well  as  arts  and  crafts, 
orientation  and  mobility,  physical  education,  music 
and  daily  living  skills.  The  Lower  School  Program 
helps  children  rijrm  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
language,  comnuinication,  and  life  skills.  Education 


extends  beyond  the  classroom;  specially  trained  staff 
provide  a  home-like  environment  for  children  in  on- 
campus  residential  cottages  and  continuously  reinforce 
each  student's  education  and  behavioral  program. 

Many  students  also  benefit  from  clinical  assis- 
tance. The  direct  involvement  and  availability  of 
specialists,  such  as  psychologists,  occupational  thera- 
pists, speech  and  language  therapists,  social  workers, 
behavior  management  specialists,  physical  therapists, 
and  other  clinical  staff  often  enhances  a  student's 
individuaUzed  program. 
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SECONDARY   PROGRAM    Ages  13  -  22 


The  Secondary  Program  is  a  community  of  students, 
teachers,  cHnicians,  and  residential  staff  who  share 
the  goal  of  maximizing  the  potential  of  each  student. 
Through  individual  and  group  instruction,  students 
develop  organizational,  reasoning,  critical  thinking 
and  problem-solving  skills.  Academics,  vocational 
exploration  and  work  experience,  social  and  inde- 
pendent living  skills  and  the  productive  use  of  leisure 
time  are  emphasized.  The  curriculum  is  based  on 
activities  and  experiences.  Students  pursue  their  areas 
of  strength  and  personal  interest  and  plan  for  their 
future,  whether  it  be  further  education,  a  job,  or 
placement  in  a  supported  work  or  a  supervised  adult 
day  program. 

Individualized  residential  and  day  programs  are 
offered  to  adolescents  and  young  adults  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  22  in  classroom  based  groups,  an 
ungraded  departmentahzed  program  and  a  five  year 


Senior  High  School.  The  Secondary  Program  is 
accredited  by  NEASC  (New  England  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges).  The  ungraded  program  offers 
academics,  prevocational  training,  and  classes  in  inde- 
pendent Hving  and  social  skills,  with  an  emphasis  on 
practical  application  of  these  skills.  The  focus  of  the 
classroom  based  curriculum  is  the  development  of 
communication  skills.  The  residential  component  of 
the  Secondary  Program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  edu- 
cational services  for  many  students.  Residential  stu- 
dents live  in  one  of  the  five  cottages  on  the  campus, 
where  houseparents  and  program  aides  teach  appro- 
priate social  behavior,  daily  living  and  leisure  skills. 
The  positive,  supportive  learning  environment 
of  the  Secondary  Program  is  designed  to  help  each 
student  grow  to  become  as  independent  as  possible 
within  his  or  her  community,  as  well  as  a  responsible, 
contributing  member  of  that  community. 
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DEAFBLIND   PROGRAM    Age^  3-22 


The  Deafblind  Program  offers  education  and  train- 
ing to  residential  and  day  students  who  are  deafbhnd. 
Many  students  have  additional  handicaps.  Services 
emphasize  individualized  instruction  and  age-appro- 
priate curriculum  in  an  environment  that  encourages 
communication.  The  program  offers  academic 
instruction,  vocational  education  and  daily  living 
skills  training. 

The  program  for  younger  students  from  ages  3 
to  12-years-old  focuses  on  the  development  of  early 
language  and  communication  skills,  cognitive  devel- 
opment, acadeinic  and  social  skills.  Students  are  ori- 
ented to  a  wide  variety  of  learning  experiences  both 
on  campus  and  in  the  community'. 

The  program  for  older  students  from  13  to  22- 
years-old  is  based  on  either  a  functional  curriculum 


model  or  an  academic  program.  The  purpose  of  a 
firnctional  curriculum  is  to  provide  an  education  pro- 
gram that  teaches  appropriate  "life"  skills  to  students, 
through  activities  that  are  practical  and  reahty-based. 
A  more  academic  oriented  program  is  available  for 
students  working  toward  a  high  school  diploma. 

An  interdisciplinary  team  of  trained  teachers, 
clinical  staff  and  residential  staff  work  together  to 
implement  each  student's  individual  education  plan. 
Support  services  include  orientation  and  mobility, 
adapted  physical  education,  low  vision  training, 
vocational  training  and  computer  access.  CHnical 
services  include  behavior  management,  psycho- 
educational  evaluation,  occupational  therapy,  physi- 
cal therapy,  social  work,  audiology  and  speech  and 
language  therapy. 


OUTREACH   SERVICES 


Perkins  Outreach  Services  offers  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams for  people  of  all  ages,  as  well  as  for  families 
and  professionals  from  Massachusetts  and  throughout 


New  England. 


Low  Vision  Services 

A  low  vision  optometrist  and  a  professional  provide 
comprehensive  evaluations  and  training  to  help  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  make  optimal  use  of  their  remaining 
vision.  Evaluations  take  place  at  school,  work,  home, 
or  at  Perkins.  Professionals  are  available  tor  assess- 
ments and  follow-up  services. 

Services  to  Elders 

Rehabilitation  Teachers  provide  direct  instruction 
and  consultation  to  elders  who  are  legally  blind 
and  their  families.  Services  strive  to  help  elders 
Uve  comfortably  and  with  a  higher  level  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Satellite  Program 

This  Program  provides  education,  orientation  and 
mobihty,  rehabilitation,  and  vision  services  to  school 
children,  adults,  early  intervention  providers,  local 
school  districts,  parents  and  teachers  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  Cape  Cod  and  the  Islands.  A  regional 
ofEce  in  Hyannis  serves  as  a  resource  center  for  adap- 
tive materials,  assessment  tools,  and  advanced 
computer  systems. 


Outreach  Weekends 

Opportunities  for  students  of  all  ages  to  come 
together  for  training  and  peer  networking. 

Summer  Programs 

Program  for  Teenagers:  an  intensive  three- 
week  program  of  training  and  recreation  aimed  at 
skill  development  and  improving  self-confidence. 
Summer  Employment  Program:  five  weeks 
of  paid  job  experience  and  job  skills  seminars. 
Elementary  Camp  Programs:  recreation  and 
training  in  daily  living,  and  team  building. 

Advisory  Committee 

Professionals  from  rehabilitation  agencies  and  special 
education  departments,  parents  and  teachers  from 
each  New  England  state  provide  guidance  to  the 
Outreach  Supervisor  for  program  development  and 
expansion. 


Summer  Institute 

A  one-week  program  of  lectures,  panel  discussions 
and  training  for  vision  professionals  and  classroom 
teachers.  Participants  can  earn  graduate  credit  in 
conjunction  with  local  colleges. 

Services  for  Professionals 

A  variety  of  conferences,  workshops  and  in-service 
training,  both  on  and  off  Perkins  campus,  for  vision 
professionals,  early  intervention  and  school  teachers, 
elder  care  providers,  medical  professionals,  commu- 
nity groups,  parents  and  family  members. 


COMMUNITY   LIVING   SERVICES 


Community  Living  Services  provides  residential 
support  services  for  adults  with  disabilities.  The 
Program  is  committed  to  serving  people  who 
are  blind,  visually  handicapped,  deafbhnd  or  multi- 
handicapped. 

Each  individual  is  encouraged  to  use  Perkins  and 
outside  resources  to  attain  maximum  independence, 
develop  skills  of  interdependence,  and  function  as  a 
valued  member  of  the  community.  All  residences 
and  apartments  are  staffed  according  to  an  individ- 
ual's needs,  ningiiig  from  full-time  supervision  to 
part-time  visitation  support. 


Independent  Living  Teachers  and  other  staff  mem- 
bers provide  evaluations,  on-going  skill  assessments 
and  training  programs  for  both  staff  and  consumers. 
All  residents  are  expected  to  be  employed,  attend 
a  day  program  or  participate  in  volunteer  work. 
Perkins  staff  work  closely  with  the  consumers'  reha- 
bilitation counselors  and  state  agency  personnel. 

Consumers  are  charged  monthly  fees  to  cover 
expenses  such  as  rent,  utilities,  food  and  other  house- 
hold costs.  Funding  options  include  a  combination 
of  private  funds,  wages  and  state  agency  resources. 


NEW   ENGLAND   CENTER 
FOR   DEAFBLIND   SERVICES 

A  federally  flinded  project,  the  New  England  Center  for  Deafblind  Services  provides 
consultation  and  technical  assistance  to  professionals  and  parents  of  infants  and 
school-age  children  who  are  deafblind  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  Services  include  in-service  training,  program  consultation 
and  technical  assistance  to  schools  and  agencies  that  serve  children  who  are  deafbHnd. 
The  center  also  participates  in  a  national  count  of  children  who  are  deafblind. 
Program  staff  provide  family  support  services  and  the  dissemination  of  information 
to  parents  and  professionals. 


VOLUNTEER   SERVICES 

Volunteers  make  valuable  contributions  every  day  to  the  students  and  staff  at  Perkins. 
They  assist  teachers  in  their  classrooms  and  students  in  their  cottages.  Volunteer 
activities  range  from  helping  students  with  homework  to  accompanying  adults  as 
they  shop  in  the  community.  Many  volunteers  in  the  Braille  and  Talking  Book 
Library  help  inspect  and  maintain  cassette  tape  books.  A  large  number  of  retired 
individuals  volunteer  their  time  to  repair  talking  book  machines  in  different 
Massachusetts  locations.  All  volunteers  receive  appropriate  training.  Perkins  is  grateful 
for  the  services  that  volunteers  provide  to  our  students,  clients  and  library  patrons. 


RESEARCH    LIBRARY 

The  Research  Library  at  Perkins  offers  the  most  recent  and  complete  source  of  infor- 
mation on  the  non-medical  aspects  of  blindness  and  deafblindness.  The  Library  is 
considered  to  have  the  largest  collection  in  the  world  and  includes  books,  pamphlets, 
articles,  and  journals.  There  is  an  extensive  archive  collection  and  an  exhibit  devoted 
to  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 


DIAGNOSTIC    EVALUATION   SERVICES 

Perkins  Diagnostic  Evaluation  Services  provides  comprehensive  interdisciplinary 
evaluations  for  students  who  are  blind,  multi-handicapped  blind,  and  deafblind  from 
ages  3  to  22-years  old.  Students  from  Massachusetts  and  other  states  are  evaluated  to 
determine  their  special  education  and  clinical  needs  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  their  present  and  fliture  programs.  Teachers  and  cHnical  staff  work  as  a  team  to 
create  comprehensive,  individualized  diagnostic  evaluations  that  can  include  some 
or  all  of  the  following  assessments: 

~  psychological  ~  audiological  ~  speech 

~  developmental  ~  functional  vision  ~  computer  skills 

~  education  ~  prevocational  and  vocational  ~  daily  living  skills 

~  language  and  ~  fine,  gross  and  sensory 
communication  motor  skills 

Staff  in  our  Diagnostic  Evaluation  Services  also  coordinate  the  process  for  all  students 

applying  for  admission  to  Perkins.  ,  „ 


BRAILLE   &  TALKING   BOOK   LIBRARY 


A  library  for  people  who  cannot  read  traditional 
print  has  always  been  a  part  of  Perkins,  evolving  over 
the  years  as  technology  advances  and  needs  grow. 
The  Braille  and  Talking  Book  Library  is  administered 
by  Perkins  and  funded,  in  part,  by  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Library  Commissioners. 

The  Library  provides  free  hbrary  services  in 
audio  and  braille  formats  to  Massachusetts  residents 


of  any  age  who  are  unable  to  read  conventional  print 
books.  Braille  services  are  also  provided  for  ehgible 
readers  in  other  New  England  states.  The  Library 
provides  approximately  16,000  patrons  yearly  with 
books  on  computer  disc,  cassette,  and  in  braille. 
Almost  100  different  magazines  are  available  in 
recorded  or  braille  formats. 


HOWE    PRESS 


In  operation  since  1831,  Howe  Press  provides 
services,  products  and  appliances  to  over  8,000 
blind  people  each  year.  Howe  Press  has  sold  over 
250,000  Perkins  Braillers,  the  premier  mechanical 
braille  writer,  in  the  United  States  and  in  over 
170  countries  since  1951.  In  addition  to  the  stan- 
dard portable  Perkins  Brailler,  the  Howe  Press 
produces  electric  and  large  cell  Braillers.  Unimanual 
models  have  been  adapted  to  people  with  limited 
motor  skills. 

The  importance  of  giving  blind  people  access 
to  braille  and  Perkins  Braillers  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. It  is  estimated  that  over  70%  of  people 
without  braiUe  skills  are  unemployed,  yet  85%  of 


those  who  use  braille 
as  their  primary 
method  of  reading 
are  employed. 

Howe  Press 
has  created  part- 
nerships in  several 
developing  coun- 
tries in  order 
to  make  Perkins 
Braillers  more  wide- 
ly accessible,  further 
promoting  braille  literacy 
and  independence  worldwide 
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HILTON/PERKINS   PROGRAM 


The  Hilton/Perkins  Program  is  funded  by  a  multi- 
year  grant  from  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation. 
The  goal  is  to  promote  independence  for  children 
who  are  multi-handicapped  blind  and  deafblind. 
Since  1989,  the  Hilton  Foundation  and  Perkins  have 
shared  this  vision  that  reaches  out  to  thousands  of 
children,  their  parents  and  teachers  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world.  The  Hilton/Perkins 
Program  was  created  to: 

~  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  children  who 
are  multi-handicapped 
blind  or  deafblind  and 
their  parents. 

~  Train  teachers  and 
school  administrators 
to  understand  children's 
needs. 

~  Provide  direct  support 
services  for  children, 
their  parents  and 
teachers. 

~  Involve  children  and 
their  parents  in  pLmning  and  developing  programs. 

~  Provide  leadership  and  advocacy  for  programs. 

-Develop  and  publish  training  materials  for 
parents  and  professionals. 


~  Offer  international  outreach  services  in  developing 
regions  of  the  world. 

~  Provide  international  education  and  training  pro- 
grams for  administrators  and  other  professionals. 

The  Hilton/Perkins  Program  provides  services  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas.  The  Program  offers  tech- 
nical assistance  to  domestic  organizations  for  infants, 
toddlers  and  school-aged  children,  as  well  as  support 

services  to  organizations 
of  and  for  parents.  Sup- 
port is  given  to  colleges 
and  universities  that  train  _ 
teachers  of  deafbhnd 
children.  Internationally, 
the  Hilton/Perkins 
Program  assists  the  devel- 
opment of  new  and 
expanded  services  to 
children  who  are  multi- 
handicapped  blind  and 
deafbhnd  in  developing 
countries  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Caribbean  and  in  Russia. 

The  Hilton/Perkins  Program  also  offers  training 
for  teachers  and  administrators,  on-site  consultation 
and  the  development  and  dissemination  of  training 
materials  for  teachers,  staff  and  parents. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAMS  AND  STUDENT  REGISTRATION  asofjune  30,  1997 

On-Campus  Program  Participation  Additional  Service  Participation 

Preschool  Services                                        5  Diagnostic  Evaluation  Services  1 06 

Lower  School  Program                              44  Low  Vision  Service  366 

Secondary  Services                                       61  New  England  Center  for  Deafblind  352 

Deafblind  Program                                       54  Outreach  Training/Workshops  1,003 

■,    -     :  Parent  and  Family  Services  1,000 
Oft-Canipus  Program  Participation                                                 ,                i         i      ,       t^ 

V    -  Educational  Leadership  Program  9 

Community  Living  Services                       21  Howe  Press*  8,700 

Infant/TodcUerpSl^es  340  p^^;^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^l^^^g 

Outreach  Serx^Kes^  565  Book  Library**      ^^  15,699 

Preschool  Commumty  Services                 30  Vnlnnt-f-^r  <;pr,7ir«      hK  98S 
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Student  Registration 


New  England 


Preschool  Services 
Lower  School 
Secondary  Services 
Deafblind  Program 


Total 


Program  Participation 


Additional  Services  27,520 


OfF-Campus  Pxograiiis  956 


On-Campus  Proa;rams ;  164 


ANNUAL   REPORT   FINANCIAL  SLJMMARY   for  the  year  ending june  30.  1997 


Resources  (in  dollars) 


Tuition 

18,725,547 

i 

Other  Gifts  and  Resources 

680,583              ^ 

1 

1 

Grants 

2,934,533             ^ 

l| 

Investment  Income  and  Outside  Trust  Income 

3,475,287             | 

■ 

Other  Revenues 


6,756,759 


$32,572,709 
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Employee  Benefits 

Depreciation 

Administration 


Buildings  and  Grounds 


4,217,380 
3,781,737 


3,024,366 


2,487,069 


Expenses  (in  dollars)                             x 

^^ 

Education 

15,194,064                    ^^ 

mti 

Interest 

^^^^^1 

Household  and  Food  Services 

1,046,038             ^ 

Special  Departments 

2,722,055            1 

^^H 

$32,572,709 
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MEMBERS   OF  THE   CORPORATION 


Anthony  Ackemian 
John  Airasian 
Arnold  W.  Alexander 
Mrs.  Hem7  F.  Allen 
Jacqueline ;L.  Allen 


^rs.  Paul  Bauguss 

IVlrs.  John  T.  Bennett 

Jr. 

Philip  W.  Bianchi 

Nathalie  Hubbard  Bo 

isal 

Mrs:  Forace  Booke 
Mrs.  Johii  W.:Brya 


Mrs.  Douglass  Campbell 


Deborah  Carlson 

Norman  Case,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansel  B,  Chaplin 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Choate 

Blair  Cleveland 

Barbara  Clifford 

Thomas  J.  Coolidge.Jr. 

Robert  Cordy 

David  Crohan 

Harry  H.  Crosby 

Mary  Alice  Brennan-Crosby 

Thomas  DiBenedetto 

Robert  B.  Downes 

Mrs.  WiUiam  W.  Dunnell,  Jr. 

Patricia  Edwards 


John  R.  Eichorn 

Lawrence  G.  EUot 

Mrs.  Mark  Elhott 

Mr.  and  Mn.  A.  Claude  Ellis 

Mrs.  Sydney  Feldman 

Mason  Fernald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Fiske,  Jr. 

WiUiam  R.  W.  Fitz 

Betty  Gayzagian 

Rabbi  Earl  Grollman 

Cynthia  Hallowell 

RudmanJ.  Ham 

Charles  T.  Haydock 

Mr.  WiUiam  T.  Heisler 

Mrs.  J.  Stephenson  HemphiU 


Lowell  Holway 
Nelson  D.  Hooe,  Jr. 
AmosB.  Hostetter,  Jr. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Hubbard 
Jennifer  Huntington 
Mrs.  D.  Thomas  V.  Huntoon 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  Innes 
Thomas  B.  Irwin 
Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 
WiUiam  E.  James 
Mrs.  Frank  Johns,  Jr. 
'Eric  H.  Jostrom 
Mrs.  Gregory  B.  Khachadoorian 
George  H.  Kidder 
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Owen  B.  Kiernan 

Walter  E.  Mercer 

Roland  F.  Pease 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  G.  Thorndikc 

Ernest  V.  Klein 

Corey  Merriman 

Jerry  Perl 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Andrew  H.  Knight 

Winthrop  G.  Minot 

George  L.  Pew 

Louis  N.  Vinios 

Cynthia  Lessard 

Edward  J.  Mitton 

Renia  Piatt 

Roger  C.  Walker 

David  W.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  G.  Gardner  Monks 

Mrs.  Eliot  T.  Putnam 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse 

Peter  B.  Loring 

Pauline  Moor 

Eliot  T.  Putnam,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Werntz,  J 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H. 

Sharmin  Mossavar-Rahmani 

Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Quickel,  Jr. 

Melvin  Wesley 

Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Edward  Motley 

Kevin  Quinlan 

Maiy  Whitelaw 

Angela  Lowell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John   F.  Mungovan 

Vicki  A.  Rellas 

Charles  Wiggins  HI    - 

Lydia  W.  Lyman 

Margaret  F.  Mutch 

John  Richards 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wiggins  ■ 

Judge  John  S.  MacDougall,  Jr. 

Ellen  Nichols                         9HH 

George  W.  Siguier 

W.  Ward  Willett  ;-;■    -;-;-; 

Robert  W.  Mann 

Nicholas  Nixon                    «HH 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Smith 

Sally  Willis 

Charles  E.  Mason,  Jr. 

Morgan  Palmer                     ^^^| 

Robert  J.  Smithdas 

Rosemary  Wilson           ■    ' 

Mrs.  Putnam  B.  McDowell 

Betsy  Z.  Pappas                  -  ^^^1 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sprague 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  MC.Wolne 

John  F.  McNamara 

Endicott  Peabody,  Jr.           -B^^l 

James  L.  Thompson 

Rev.  Brinton  W.  Wcx-itftvard.  Ji 

THE    PERKINS   ENDOWMENT 


The  gifts  and  bequests  of  Pei'kins  friends  make  it  possible  for  the  School  to  sustain  the 
excellent  quahty  of  service  that  has  become  the  Perkins  hallmark  over  the  years. 

While  a  few  foundation  and  government  grants  enable  Perkins  to  initiate  new  programs, 
the  consistent  support  of  cionors  makes  possible  our  daily  academic,  residential  and  home- 
based  programs. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  Perkins  School  the  recipient  of  a  personal  bequest  may  use 
the  following  form:  I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  BHnd, 
a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars  ($ ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to 

the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees; 
and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  said  corporation 
shall  be  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 

Such  a  notice  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Corporation  as  follows: 

H.  Oilman  Nichols 
Fiduciary  Trust  Company 
175  Federal  Street 
PO.  Box  1647 
Boston,  MA  02 1U5-1 647 


Perkins  School  for  the  BUnd 
175  North  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  Massachusetts  02172 
Telephone  617-924-3434 
Fax  617-926-2027 
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REPORT  OF 


THE  PRESIDENT 


OF  THE  BOARD 


OF  TRUSTEES  AND 


THE  DIRECTOR  OF 


PERKINS  SCHOOL 


FOR  THE  BLIND 


L^  haul 


hank  you  for  your  interest  in  the 
students  and  activities  of  Perkins  School 
for  the  Bhnd.  We  are  pleased  to  share 
with  you  a  brief  overview  of  another 
year  at  Perkins,  followed  by  a  report 
of  "The  Arts  at  Perkins"  in  which 
students  share  their  many  talents. 


The  Hilton/Perkins  Partnership 

Through  the  guidance  of  the  Conrad 
N.  Hilton  Foundation,  Perkins  has 
been  able  to  expand  our  national  and 
international  etforts  to  improve  the 
Uves  of  blind,  deafblind  and  multi- 
handicapped  Wind  children  in  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world. 
On  campus,  our  early  intervention 
Infant/Toddler  and  Preschool  Pro- 
grams have  moved  into  a  completely 
renovated  building  with  more  space 
for  children,  parents  and  professionals. 
The  Hilton/Perkins  Program  now 
assists  more  than  70  agencies  for  chil- 
dren in  50  countries  in  Africa,  Asia, 
the  Caribbean,  Eastern  Europe,  Latin 
America  and  Russia.  This  year,  the 
Hilton/Perkins  Educational  Leadership 
Program,  in  which  international  educa- 


tors receive  a  year  of  additional  training 
at  Perkins,  includes  professionals  from 
Croatia,  Hungary,  India,  Jamaica, 
Russia,  Mongoha  and  South  Africa. 

The  Capital  Campaign 

The  Capital  Campaign  is  going  strong. 
On  the  road  to  raising  $5  nuUion  to 
meet  the  Hilton  Foundation's  chal- 
lenge, we  have  already  passed  the 
$3.5  milHon  mark. 

The  Annual  Fund 

Friends  of  Perkins  donated  a  record 
$790,000  to  the  Annual  Fund  this  past 
year.  Bequests,  hfe  income  gifts  and 
standard  donations  continue  to  allow 
Perkins  to  increase  our  endowment. 
Such  vital  generosity  gives  Perkins 
the  fr-eedom  to  provide  the  highest 
quality  services  to  people  who  are 
blind,  whether  older  or  newly  born, 
in  the  United  States  and  in  many 
countries  around  the  world. 

Howe  Press 

1998  was  an  especially  exciting  year 
for  Howe  Press.  Assembly  operations, 
which  produce  Perkins  Braillers  from 
parts  manufactured  on  campus  at  the 
Howe  Press,  have  thrived  in  India 
and  South  Africa,  allowing  more  than 
3,500  bUnd  individuals  to  read  and 
write  braille.  Perkins  recently  has  en- 
tered a  partnership  with  LARAMARA 
in  Brazil  to  establish  a  faciUty  to  make 
Braillers  more  available  and  affordable 
in  Latin  America. 


Brailler  Assembly  Dedication 
in  Soutii  Africa 

Nelson  Mandela's  Deputy  President, 
Thabo  Mbeki,  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  the  dedication  ceremony  of  the 
Perkins  Brailler  assembly  operation  in 
Cape  Town,  South  Afi-ica.  Television 
throughout  southern  Afi-ican  countries 
covered  Mbeki's  speech,  and  letters 
from  many  corners  of  Africa  have 
celebrated  the  increased  availability 
of  affordable  Perkins  Braillers. 

Campus  News 

•  Perkins  Preschool  Program  sponsored 
an  annual  symposium  of  over  300 
professionals  and  parents. 

•  We  honored  over  200  volunteers 
at  our  annual  recognition  dinner. 

•  The  17th  Annual  Service  Awards 
Program  recognized  60  Perkins  staff 
for  their  years  of  dedicated  service, 
most  notably  Dorothy  Dowe  for 

50  years  at  Perkins,  and  Maria-Pia 
Antonelli  for  45. 

•  Michael  Driscoll,  Town  Manager 
of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  spoke 
at  graduation. 

•  Over  100  alumni  enjoyed  the 
graduation  reception  and  the 
annual  alumni  weekend. 

Pericins  in  tlie  Media 

Through  television  and  newspaper 
coverage,  more  of  the  public  is  learning 
about  Perkins'  quaHty  services  and  the 
achievements  of  our  students. 


•  The  WGBH  popular  children's 
television  show,  Arthur,  filmed  a  live- 
action  segment  of  Perkins  elementary 
school-aged  students  baking  cookies 
in  Lower  School. 

•  AmaUa  Barreda  of  Boston's  Channel 
5  spotHghted  Secondary  Program 
student,  Kyung  Choi,  for  a  special 
report  entitled,  "A+  Student." 

•  The  Boston  Globe  highlighted 
Perkins  Handbell  Chorus  during 
the  holiday  season  and  covered  the 
Arthur  filming. 

•  CBS  Correspondent,  Jel&ey  Kofman, 
spent  one  week  getting  to  know  and 
reporting  on  Secondary  Student, 
Sok  Chea  Prak,  for  a  feature  on 
CBS  Sunday  Morning  with  Charles 
Osgood. 

In  Memoriam 

We  regret  to  report  three  losses  to 
the  Corporation  of  Perkins  School 


for  the  BHnd:  Mr.  Blair  Cleveland, 
Margaret  F.  Mutch  and  Dr.  Harold 
Wolner.  They  wiU  certainly  be  missed. 

Thanic  you 

Thank  you,  as  always,  Perkins  staff, 
Trustees  and  Corporation  Members. 
So  many  blind,  deaftlind  and  multi- 
handicapped  children  and  adults 
would  not  receive  life-improving 
services  without  such  dedicated 
people.  Thank  you  for  helping  so 
many  people  realize  their  dreams 
of  their  own  independence. 


^ 


^^ 


C.  Richard  Carlson 
President 


Kevin  J.  Lessard 
Director 
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Janice  Lee  fills  the  Lower  School' 
music  therapy  room  with  the 
sound  of  chimes. 


't  the  end  of  a  hall  with  a  knee-high  railing  for 
small  children.  Preschool  students  crunch  newspaper  as 
they  stuff  brown  paper  bag  turkeys...  ^    An  elementary 
school-aged  Lower  School  student  sits  beside  her  teacher 
and  matches  the  teacher's  rhythm  on  the  piano  keys.  As 
they  reach  a  crescendo,  the  student,  who  usually  has  diffi- 
culty acting  independently,  breaks  from  the  teachers  lead 
and  plays  on  her  own...  A  boy  from  the  DeafbUnd 

Program  peers  into  a  box  of  crayons.  Legally  bUnd  with 
httle  hearing  and  few  verbal  skills,  he  leans  over  a  coffee 
table  in  his  residential  cottage,  selects  a  long,  orange  crayon 
and  draws  the  flame  on  a  candle,  his  way  of  communicating 
that  last  week  was  his  birthday. . .  -^    Diffused,  colored 
light  from  stained-glass  windows  settles  over  1 5  high 
school-aged  Secondary  Program  students  in  the  chapel. 
During  rehearsal  for  an  updated  version  of  Cinderella,  a 
teacher  discusses  posture,  projection  and  listening  to  one 
another.  After  a  girl  playing  one  of  the  sisters  dehvers  her 
Une,  the  teacher  asks  what  the  character  is  thinking.  The 
Theater  Arts  class  discusses  the  stepsister's  motivation... 

M'cc  made  Du  \_c 
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Newell 


[  are  thriving  on  any  day 
at  Perkins  School  for  the  BHnd. 

Music,  painting,  crafts,  poetry... 
Students  are  learning  to  express  them- 
selves. Some  may  hone  a  Beethoven 
sonata.  Others  with  no  verbal  skills  may 
find  a  way  to  communicate  their  happi- 
ness or  firustration.  A  five-year-old  child 
may  learn  to  wait  his  turn.  Through 
a  Perkins  education,  m  which  the  arts 
are  a  key  component,  students  are 
developing  to  their  greatest  potential 
and  maximum  independence. 


;a.  n 


Foundations  for  Development 

For  sighted  children,  much  of  their 
education  is  visually  motivated.  A 
sighted  child  can  see  what  is 
"in"  or  "on"  and  that  a 
bowl  holds  only  some- 
thing as  harmless  as 
popcorn.  Seeing  a  pic- 
ture of  the  beanstalk 
makes  a  story  more 
understandable.  Children 
with  visual  handicaps,  howev- 
er, must  learn  through  touch. 
Arts  and  crafts  in  Perkins 
Preschool  Program  are  a 
focused,  organized  way  of 
helping  children  learn  about 
what  they  cannot  see  and  a 
way  of  building  their  abUity  to 


Marc  Maggiore,  in  the 
Preschool  Program,  learni 

other  step  of  making  a 

per  bag  turkey. 


take  in  and  process  new  information. 
Transforming  a  paper  bag  into  a 
turkey  reinforces  cognitive  develop- 
ment, such  as  stuffing  the  paper 
"in"  the  bag,  or  pasting  the  head 
"on  top."  Students  learn  that  three 
steps  lead  to  a  project  —  a  begin- 
ning, middle  and  end.  CrumpHng 
the  newspaper  helps  fine  motor 
skills.  Students  who  are  multihandi- 
capped  and  have  less  motor  coordina- 
tion also  benefit  from  the  project. 
They  may  learn  to  reach  out  and 
touch  something  unknown  or  to 
cooperate  by  holding  a  piece  of  con- 
struction paper  for  the  teacher  to  cut. 


Although  the  act  of  touching  is 
essential  for  blind  children,  many 
Perkins  students  fear  encountering  the 
unknown.  Many  Perkins  students  were 
born  prematurely,  which,  while  not 
necessarily  the  cause  of  blindness,  tends 
to  make  a  child  afraid  of  new  sensa- 
tions. Premature  babies  often  require 
medical  attention,  even  surgery.  Babies 
learn  that  what  they  cannot  see  — 
medical  procedures  —  hurt.  They  may 
grow  into  children  with  "tactile  defen- 
siveness."  Sticky  glue,  moist  clay  and 
even  popcorn  —  any  texture  or  object 
out  of  the  child's  limited  experience  — 
can  be  frightening.  "For  some  students. 


arts  and  crafts  can  be  the  most  chal- 
lenging part  of  the  day,"  says  Preschool 
Program  Occupational  Therapist  Eliza- 
beth Deane.  "Sometimes  we  sing  while 
doing  the  activity.  It  helps  change  the 
focus  and  soothes  some  children." 

Improved  fine  motor  skOls,  cogni- 
tive development  and  increased  com- 
fort with  touching  the  unknown  are 
admirable  goals  of  arts  and  crafts  at 
Perkins.  So  are  the  smiles  of  students 
bringing  home  drawings  for  the  refrig- 
erator door,  just  as  their  sighted  broth- 
ers or  sisters  might  do. 

Connection  Through  Song 

"Music  bridges  the  gap  between 
infant/toddler  and  preschool  child 
development,"  says  Music  Therapist 
JiU  Buchanan.  "Lilting  melodies  are 
reminiscent  of  infancy  and  non-verbal 
communication."  For  many  children, 
especially  those  with  multiple  handi- 
caps, learning  to  talk  can  be  intimidat- 
ing or  firustrating.  Music  relaxes  a 
child,  making  it  easier  to  assimilate 
new  information  (and  even  to  touch 
new  materials).  A  song  can  sometimes 
convey  more  information  to  a  child 
than  a  spoken  sentence. 

Most  teachers  in  Perkins  Preschool 
use  singing.  The  day  begins  with  a 
"Good  Morning"  song  and  finishes 
with  a  "Good-Bye"  song.  Teachers  and 
students  sing  directions  in  the  kitchen. 
During  orientation  and  mobility  class- 
es, they  sing  to  the  rhythm  of  putting 
one  foot  in  front  of  the  other,  trans- 
forming the  scary  situation  of  walking 
into  something  more  comfortable.  Each 
new  step  is  not  intimidating,  but  is  the 
beat  of  a  song. 

Music  therapy  classes  at  all  levels 
help  students  learn  to  communicate. 
"Music  is  a  way  of  communicating 
without  the  difficulty  of  speaking,"  says 
Buchanan.  It  encourages  children  to 


make  verbal  sounds,  and  those  verbal 
sounds  can  become  words.  In  addition 
to  the  physical  skills  (holding  a  mallet 
or  clapping  hands )  and  social  skills 
(awaiting  a  turn  or  answering  a  class- 
mate in  a  song),  music  helps  children 
build  a  system  that  grows  into  more 
sophisticated  communication.  A 
boy  gleefully  makes  the  sound  "ba," 
but  freezes  when  handed  a  ball  and 
asked  to  produce  the 
word.  In  a  song  about 
catching,  he  says 
"ball"  on  cue.  Over 
time,  phrases  wiU 
come.  Perhaps  first  in 
a  song,  then  in  spoken 
sentences. 

A  World  of  Growth 

A  piano,  large  bongo 
drums,  smaller  hand 
drums,  an  assortment 
of  xylophones  with 


names  as  tun  as  "glockenspiel,"  a  rod 
of  danghng  chimes,  cymbals,  tam- 
bourines, wooden  percussion  instru- 
ments, hanging  triangles,  guitars 
mounted  on  wood...  the  music  room 
for  elementary  school-aged  students 
in  Perkins  Lower  School  is  a  treasure 
of  instruments  with  the  power  to  help 
a  child  unlock  his  or  her  potential  — 
not  the  potential  to  become  a  profes- 
sional musician  (although  that  does 


a  week  at  her  school  with  a  Perkins  Outreach  Teacher  of  the  Visually  Impaired.  They  work  on  braille, 
orientation  and  mobility,  life  skills  and  adaptive  physical  education.  Her  teacher  adapts  class  materials  for 
Kerryne,  which,  for  art  class,  means  that  the  materials  and  products  be  factually  stimulating.  ^  Together, 
Kerryne  and  her  teacher  attended  a  week-long  camp  run  by  the  Outreach  Program.  Overnight  summer 
camp  at  Perkins  gave  Kerryne  the  chance  to  connect  with  other  children  who  also  have  visual  handicaps. 
Children  enjoyed  the  traditional  camp  activities  of  hiking,  swimming,  karate,  cooking,  singing  and  arts  and 
crafts.  Kerryne  and  the  other  campers  carved  stamps  out  of  potatoes,  dipped  them  in  paint  and  printed 
T-shirts.  They  also  felt  the  paint  between  their  fingers  as  they  made  hand  prints  on  shirts.  ^  Every  year, 
campers  learn  some  kind  of  dance  to  help  them  become  more  confident  in  how  they  move  through  the 
environment.  Kerryne  enjoyed  doing  the  bunny  hop  with  15  other  campers.  Dance  is  still  important  to 
Kerryne.  In  her  hometown,  she  takes  touch  ballet  and  tap  dancing.  Everyone  at  the  Outreach  summer 
camp  is  looking  forward  to  seeing  her  new  talents. 


happen),  but  to  help  along  the  way  of 
becoming  a  fuller  person. 

During  group  music  therapy  classes, 
students  practice  waiting  for  their  turns, 
Ustening  attentively  to  others  and  nego- 
tiating which  instruments  to  play  or 
each  group  member's  role.  In  one 
music  class,  two  students  work  togeth- 
er, each  beating  a  different  drum,  while 
Lower  School  Music  Therapist  Lisa 
Martino  plays  the  piano.  One  girl  has 
difEculty  containing  her  energy;  in  all 
classes,  teachers  are  helping  her  focus. 
In  this  music  therapy  class,  she  hstens 
for  the  beat  and  hits  the  drum  loudly. 
Then  she  quietly  hits  it  in  keeping  with 
the  other  student  who  is  reserved  and  is 
working  on  acting  individually  and 
spontaneously.  At  the  end  of  the  song, 
the  energetic  student  jumps  up  and 
gives  a  drum  roll. 

"Let's  honor  the  end  of  the  music," 
says  Martino.  She  turns  to  the  reticent 
girl  in  a  turtle  neck  and  jeans.  "What 
happens  at  the  end  of  music?" 

"Quiet,"  says  the  quiet  girl. 

"Oh  yeah,  quiet."  The  energetic 
student  places  her  mallets  on  the  drum 
and  sits  quietly. 

"Music  assists  in  the  development 
of  skills,"  says  Martino.  In  conjunction 
with  a  student's  Individual  Education 
Plan,  music  class  inight  facilitate  spon- 
taneous speech,  physical  coordination 
through  rhythm,  or  improved  Ustening. 
"Music  also  engages  the  creative  self 
and  helps  the  whole  person.  It's  a 
pleasure  to  witness  when  a  child  has 
accomplished  something  and  is  proud. 
And  it's  wonderful  to  watch  a  child  take 
it  in,  aware  that  she  or  he  has  helped 
create  the  joy  that  others  are  feeling  in 
the  music." 

Pushing  the  Limits 

"I  always  begin  from  a  positive  premise 
—  based  on  what  a  student  can  do," 


says  Rocky  Tomascoff 
about  arts  in  the  Low- 
er School  for  elemen- 
tary school-aged 
students.  Huge  quilts 
of  farm  scenes,  tables 
covered  with  a  mosaic 
of  crushed  and  col- 
ored egg  shells,  or  a 
circus  of  imaginary 
animals  may  be  the 
spectacular  products 
of  what  students  in 
art  class  can  do,  but 
the  objective  is  more 
than  the  pottery  bowl 
for  Mother's  Day.  It 
is  the  process  of  the 
making  of  the  prod- 
uct. Tomascoff  con- 
tinues, "the  process 
involved  in  creating 
art  projects  attempts 
to  push  [a  student's] 
limits  and  stretch  the 
imagination." 

Moulding  clay  or 
cutting  felt  helps  stu- 
dents deal  with  the 
fear  of  touching  new 
materials.  Ironing 
crayons  in  wax  paper 
and  stitching  the  felt 
increase  accurate 
handskiUs.  Art  class 
positively  reinforces  behavior  (such  as 
working  independently  or  the  abihty  to 
ask  for  help) ,  cognitive  development 
(spacial  relations  or  brainstorming)  and 
social  development  (patience  or  sharing 
attention  and  materials). 

During  the  process,  students  imag- 
ine what  they  want  to  create.  How,  on 
a  quilt  project,  for  instance,  to  represent 
the  winter  holidays.  One  student  may 
envision  a  Christmas  tree  or  a  plate  of 
cookies.  Another  a  warm  fireplace. 


Enthusiastic  Patrick  Connelly  in 
Lower  School  awaits  his  turn  in 
Music  Therapy  class. 


From  a  table  of  textured  fabrics,  stu- 
dents decide  what  best  illustrates  their 
ideas  and  then  begin  transforming  the 
materials  into  appropriate  images.  One 
girl,  who  has  described  winter  as  a  lack 
of  summer,  sews  a  quilt  panel  of  two 
trees:  one  stands  barren  in  plush  white 
felt  snow,  and  the  other  tree  is  fuU  of 
multi-layered  fabric  leaves  above  a  bed 
of  green  synthetic  fur  for  grass. 

Students  do  push  their  Umits.  Some 
use  their  partial  vision  to  the  maximum 
capacity  to  build  intricate  imaginary 


animals.  Others,  who  may  have  lost 
their  sight  earUer  in  Ufe,  call  upon  their 
visual  memory  to  recall  their  favorite 
blend  ot~  colors  or  the  shape  of  a  girafie. 
Those  with  no  vision  and  no  visual 
memory  brainstorm  with  the  teacher 
who  helps  set  up  the  paints.  Others  rely 
on  their  sense  of  touch  to  mold  ceram- 
ic bowls  or  mugs  for  hot  chocolate. 
Teachers,  parents,  students  themselves 
and  anyone  who  can  see,  touch  or  ieel 
the  artwork  are  learning  about  the  ways 
Perkins  students  challenge  themselves 
and  the  many  things  they  can  do. 

Proof  of  Accomplishment 

Blind  or  visually  handicapped  students 
who  attend  public  school  often  do 
not  have  the  time  to  pursue  the  arts. 
Extra-curricular  time  tends  to  be  tak- 
en up  by  the  likes  of  orientation  and 


Ana  Silva  in  the 
Secondary  Program 
memorizes  music      . 
not  just  by  ear  but  * 
by  braille. 


mobility  or  braiUe 
classes.  During 
the  school  year, 
Perkins  Out- 
reach Services 
run  Teen  and 
Elementary 
Weekends  for 
mainstreamed 
students  to  come 

to  Perkins  where  they  buUd  relation- 
ships with  other  blind  or  visually 
handicapped  students  (some  might  be 
the  only  legally  blind  student  in  his  or 
her  school).  They  also  try  new  activi- 
ties. A  similar  overnight  camp  for 
teens  and  a  day  camp  for  younger 
children  happen  during  the  summer. 
Music,  theater  and  fine  arts  are  key 
components,  giving  students  a  chance 
to  try  new  things  and  to  prove  to 
themselves  and  to  others  what  they 
are  capable  of. 

"One  young  man  had  so  much  fun 
doing  our  variety  show,"  says  Mary 
Beth  Caruso,  Supervisor  of  the  Out- 
reach Program,  "that  he  wanted  to 
work  backstage  in  theater  productions 
111  his  hometown.  Teachers  there  didn't 
think  he  could  do  it  and  called  me  for 
proof  that  he  could."  With  a  script  in 
braiUe  and  confidence  from  his  experi- 
ence at  Perkins,  he  then  showed  his 
school  what  he  is  capable  of. 

Crafts  introduce  younger  children 
to  new  materials.  A  three  week 
sculpting  project  helps  teenagers 
develop  a  plan.  Songwriting  involves 
discussions  of  the  development  of 
ideas,  means  of  expression  and  sym- 
bolism. For  some  students,  songwrit- 
ing was  particularly  powerful,  giving 
voice  to  feelings  that  they  are  uncoin- 
fortable  talking  about.  One  main- 
streamed  girl  moved  the  audience 
with  her  song  about  the  difficulty 
of  makino;  friends. 


Body  Surfing 


BY  JAROD  WESTAWAY 

Body  surfing  fast 

Tumbling  down,  I  go  crashing 

Into  rough  waves. 


"It's  all  about 
exposure,"  says 
Caruso.  "I  told 
one  boy  'You 
don't  have  to  like 
everything,  but 
you  have  to  try.'" 
Caruso  chuckles. 
"It's  all  about  fun,     ~ 
making  friends  and 
knowing  you  can  do 
it.  Then,  if  you  Uke  it,  you  are  able  to 
make  a  choice  to  do  it  again." 

A  Mode  of  Learning 

A  national  agency  for  people  who  are 
deafblind  sponsors  an  annual  fine  arts 
contest.  Three  years  ago,  students  from 
Perkins  Deafblind  Program  submitted 
their  work.  The  paintings,  drawings 
and  sketches  were  so  inspiring  that  the 
Deafblind  Program  began  sponsoring 
an  annual  campus  exhibit,  the  first 
entided  "Beyond  Monet,"  the  second 
"Perfectly  Picasso,"  and  this  year  "Very 
Van  Gogh."  Students,  staff  and  family 
enjoyed  the  receptions  complete  with 
jazz  bands.  The  artwork  currently 
hangs  in  the  artists'  rooms,  and  stu- 
dents wiU  take  their  work  home  when 
they  leave  Perkins. 

As  in  every  Perkins  Program,  stu- 
dents in  the  Deafblind  Program  have 
varying  degrees  of  vision,  yet  they  also 
have  varying  degrees  of  hearing.  Edu- 
cational programs  for  students  m  the 
Deafblind  Program,  therefore,  capitalize 
on  whatever  sight  or  hearing  a  student 
has.  "We  are  always  looking  at  the 
learning  styles  of  each  student,"  asserts 
Deafblind  Program  Assistant  Supervi- 
sor, Mary  Zatta.  "If  a  student  has 
moinents  of  learning  around  drawing 
or  music,  we  will  incorporate  those 
discipHnes  into  the  student's  curricu- 
lum." For  instance,  a  high  school-aged 
student  in  the  Deafblind  Program  loves 
to  draw.  Teachers  arrange  for  her  to  use 
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Toting  a  box  of  crayons,  Sasha  hurries  across  the  living  room  in  his  residential  cottage  and  sits  cross 
legged  beside  a  coffee  table.  He  carefully  selects  the  right  yellow  and  resumes  a  picture  he  had 
begun  during  free  time  after  breakfast.  ^  Born  prematurely,  18-year-old  Sasha  is  legally  blind     I 
with  profound  hearing  loss  and  developmental  delays.  Hearing  aids  and  eye  glasses  help  him         I 
communicate  through  sign  language,  natural  gestures,  print  and  pictorial  representations  of  I 

activities,  ^f  Sasha  is  famous  in  the  Deafblind  Program  for  his  drawings.  Colorful  renditions        H 
of  a  school  bus,  a  fire  truck,  a  classmate  in  a  wheel  chair,  a  Japanese  pagoda  and  a  San 
Francisco  street  hang  in  the  common  areas  of  the  Hilton  Building.  ^  So  enthusiastic  about  ; 

drawing  with  colorful  crayons  or  bold  magic  markers,  Sasha  has  specific  times  when  he  is 
allowed  to  draw.  For  him,  art  is  a  reward.  Some  of  his  pictures  may  communicate  —  for  i 

instance,  that  last  week  was  his  birthday  —  while  others  tend  to  be  copies  of  pictures  he  has  1 

seen.  Sasha's  productivity  reflects  his  mood,  giving  staff  another  means  of  understanding  him. 
^  Whether  framed  on  walls  or  scattered  beside  him,  whether  expressing  how  he  feels  or  what 
he  has  seen,  Sasha's  drawings  are  a  source  of  pride  for  him  and  are  examples  of  his  potential. 


"What  instrument  do  you  want  to  play  now?"  asks  Chastity's  music  therapist.  "Wind  chimes?  Drums? 

Xylophones?"  ^  Chastity  considers  a  medley  of  musical  instruments.  A  smile  lights  up  her  face. 
?  "Xylophone!"  From  another  choice  —  this  time  of  a  soprano  or  alto  xylophone  or  glockenspiel  —  Chastity 

asks  for  a  glockenspiel.  The  music  therapist  carries  the  instrument  to  the  piano,  and  they  begin  a  song, 
|f  Chastity  tapping  softly  or  loudly,  depending  on  the  volume  of  the  piano.  ^  Chastity  loves  music.  The 
hounds  of  the  piano,  guitar,  drums,  glockenspiel  and  of  most  of  the  instruments  in  the  Lower  School  music 
^jfei  make  Chastity  smile.  Pleased,  later,  to  be  practicing  her  solo  for  a  Lower  School  production,  Chastity 

Scentrates  and  sings  note-for-note  with  the  music  therapist's  piano  playing.  She  is  one  of  the  students 
.who  thrives  by  simply  being  in  music  class.  Music  for  Chastity,  and  many  others,  is  a  non-threatening  way 

:of  addressing  patience,  building  peer  skills  and  self-esteem.  Above  all,  it  is  fun.  It  helps  Chastity  feel  good 

about  herself  and  increases  her  awareness  of  herself  as  an  independently  creative  person.  ^   "Music  is 

■Qcieof  Chastity's  strengths,"  says  the  music  therapist.  "We  are  building  on  what  she  loves,  on  what  she 


her  skill  to  augment  her  learning. 
Drawing  cattle  and  cowboys  to  support 
a  report,  she  increased  the  time  she 
spent  and  deepened  her  awareness  ot 
her  unit  on  the  states  of  the  Union. 

Certain  teachers  incorporate  music 
therapy  into  the  classroom.  The 
youngest  students  in  the  DeathHnd  Pro- 
gram (a  classroom  of  three-  to  sLx-year 
olds)  learn  about  the  days  of  the  week 
or  the  time  through  song.  In  one  resi- 
dential cottage,  a  staff  member  and 
expert  drummer  uses  myriad  drums 
and  percussion  instruments  to  do 
rhythmic  work.  Not  everyone,  howev- 
er, benefits  from  music.  Some  students 
with  partial  hearing  can  find  music  irri- 
tating or  distracting. 

One  student  who  mostly  commu- 
nicates through  sign  language  uses  his 
drawings  to  express  his  sense  of  humor. 
Pulling  someone  over  to  the  table,  he 
displays  a  drawing  of  blue  water.  A  yel- 
low flame  rises  firom  the  middle  of  his 
ocean.  The  boy  laughs.  "He  loves  cre- 
ating 'what's  wrong  with  this  picture,'" 
says  Zatta.  For  this  student  whose 
means  of  expression  is  limited,  art  has 
become  an  outlet  for  humor. 

Celebrating  the  Self 

The  arts  for  high  school-aged  Sec- 
ondary Program  students  cover  the 
spectrum  from  art  and  music  therapy 
to  poetry,  computer  graphics  and  "O 
Mio  Babino  Caro,"  the  Puccini  aria 
used  in  the  movie  version  of  y4  Room 
with  a  View. 

In  high  school-level  EngUsh  and 
creative  writing  classes,  students 
hone  their  ability  to  communicate 
with  written  language.  They  write 
essays,  short  stories  and  even  poetry. 
"Haiku,"  says  English  Teacher  Jeanne 
Newell  about  the  three-Hne  Japanese 
verse  form,  "is  a  contained,  non- 
threatening  way  for  students  to  try 
poetry  and  express  their  feelings." 


It  helps  students  become  more  at  ease 
with  written  language  and  opens  the 
door  to  longer,  more  intricate  writing 
and  substantive  conversation. 

"Art  is  an  easy  subject  to  talk  about 
with  kids,"  says  Art  Teacher  Terry 
Werner,  surrounded  by  paints,  tiles  and 
canvases  in  her  classroom.  "With  some 
students  I  talk  about  abstract  art  and 
realism.  Even  if  they  do  not  pursue  art 
later  in  their  Uves,  they  have  gained 
useful  vocabulary  and  concepts."  With 
other  students,  she  might  discuss  what 
makes  up  a  landscape,  that  an  additional 
layer  of  paint  adds  depth  or,  with  a 
student  who  has  severe  memory  diffi- 
culties, what  are  the  three  vocabulary 
words  to  remember  about  working 
with  clay. 

Whether  addressing  a  college- 
bound  student's  critical  thinking  or 
helping  someone's  tactile  defensiveness, 
art  draws  out  of  students  what  is  inside. 
One  young  man,  who  has  no  verbal 
skills  and  severe  mental  and  physical 
limitations,  selected,  stacked  and  paint- 
ed five  wooden  blocks.  "It  was  very 
important  to  him  that  the  blocks  be 
stacked  a  certain  way,"  observed  Wern- 
er. The  student  was  not  able  to  explain 
why  he  chose  the  particular  pattern, 
but  it  was  clear  that  emotionally 
or  intellectually  he  had  a  pref- 
erence, and  the  art  project 
gave  him  a  way  to  express 
his  preference,  his  individu- 
ality. Other  students  have 
the  products  of  their  indi- 
viduaHty  for  view  on  the 
Internet  (www.aph.org), 
create  ceramic  wind  chimes  of 
peace  signs  hanging  from  a  dove, 
or  hope  to  become  a  computer 
aided  graphic  artist.  Regardless  of 
their  ability,  as  Perkins  students 
grow,  they  continue  developing 
the  skills  for  self-expression. 
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The  Need  to  Communicate 

"Not  everyone  can  participate  in  the 
world  of  language,"  says  Secondary 
Program  Music  Therapist  John 
Buchanan.  Some  of  Buchanan's  high 
school-aged  students  cannot  communi- 
cate vocally.  For  those  students,  a  yeD 
or  a  tantrum  may  indicate  a  need  to 
block  outside  forces.  Buchanan  accepts 
these  behaviors.  Wanting  to  be  includ- 
ed in  a  group,  some  students  have 
altered  their  vocalizations  to  yell  on 
pitch.  "That's  okay  here,"  Buchanan 
proceeds,  "but  not  outside  the  class- 
room. We're  not  reinforcing  the  need 
to  yell,  but  the  need  to  be  acknowl- 
edged. As  we  do  so,  the  need  to  yell 
disappears." 

Students  leave  Buchanan's 
classes  with  more  than  a  musi- 
cal experience.  Verbal  and 
non-verbal  students  develop 
the  abUiry  to  listen,  to  stop,  and 
to  support  themselves  emotion- 
ally —  all  necessary  ingredients 
for  living  in  society,  whatever 
one's  level  of  independence. 
Talking  or  singing  about  feel- 
ings (or  using  a  piano,  drum 
or  guitar  to  do  so)  helps  stu- 
dents understand  themselves. 


r££tf 


"(_jazing  at  the 
pire"  D^  l~|eathe 


Listening  to  classmates  helps  develop 
empathy.  Other  students,  for  instance 
those  with  cerebral  palsy  and  who 
have  motor  difEculty,  are  motivated 
to  move.  Above  all,  music  therapy  is 
a  way  of  communicating.  It  is  a  way, 
often  without  words,  of  tapping  into 
the  wealth  of  a  student's  potential. 


A  Lieik  feo  the  ' 
Music  at  Perkins  generally  consists  of 
music  therapy  or  musical  performance, 
and  most  music  teachers  tend  to  con- 


Theatre  Experience 

BY  DANA  FLIER 

Lights  dim,  music  starts 

The  curtain  rises  slowly 

I  am  on  cloud  nine. 


centrate  on  one  aspect,  hi  a  room  with 
a  piano,  several  guitars,  a  saxophone, 
trumpet  and  an  old-tashioned  accor- 
dion. Music  Teacher  Arnie  Harris 
works  with  students  committed  to 
certain  instruments  who  might  be 
working  toward  performance. 

"Music  in  its  own  right  is  thera- 
peutic," explains  Harris.  At  any  level, 
music  can  help  a  student's  self-esteem 
and  motivation.  It  can  be  a  form  of 
physical  or  occupational  therapy.  There 
is  always  the  physical  challenge,  tor 
instance,  of  holding  a  violin  or  touch- 
ing a  keyboard  correctly.  Music  buUds 
a  student's  expressiveness  and  offers 
goals  and  challenges.  Not  everyone 
will  give  an  end  of  the  year  perfor- 
mance. One  guitar  student  will  not  be 
ready  for  a  concert  this  spring,  but, 
diligently  practicing,  trying  new  folk 
music  and  singing  along,  he  is  improv- 
ing at  a  pace  appropriate  for  him,  gain- 
ing skills  of  consistency  and,  perhaps 
most  importantly,  cultivating  a  source 


of  enjoyment  and  pride. 

For  many  students,  performance 
is  key.  "Performance  is  a  link  to  the 
community,"  says  Harris,  who  also 
directs  the  music  for  Theater  Arts, 
which  are  co-directed  by  Jeanne 
NeweU  and  Tom  Sullivan.  Harris  has 
brought  the  Upper  School  Chorus  and 
Chamber  Singers  to  perform  in  a  bian- 
nual music  festival  in  West  Virginia. 
Theater  Arts  produces  one  show  every 
year  at  Perkins,  and  the  singing  groups 
have  performed  throughout  the  Boston 
area,  especially  in  local  high  schools, 
where  Perkins  students  —  and  the 
public  —  can  more  deeply  experience 
how  much  they  have  to  offer. 

Spring  is  a  sonorous  time  on  the 
Perkins  campus.  Recitals  of  violin, 
piano,  voice,  saxophone  or  guitar  fiU 
the  halls  with  music,  and  are  the  cul- 
mination of  hard  work  and  determina- 
tion. "It's  a  great  skill  to  have,"  reports 
Harris.  "Students  take  what  music  they 
do,  focus  it  and  hone  it  until  they  have 
the  confidence  to  share  it." 

A  Level  Field 

"You  don't  need  vision  to  sing,"  says 
Secondary  Services  Voice  Teacher 
Jennie  O'Brien.  "Singing  is  a  place 
where  a  Perkins  student  is  on  equal 
standing  with  sighted  peers." 

WhOe  it  is  just  a  stereotype  that 
blind  people  are  gifted  musically,  it 
is  true  that  when  a  person  loses  one 
sense,  the  brain  adapts  by  taking  in 
more  information  through  the  remain- 
ing senses.  In  general,  blind  people 
develop  more  sensitive  hearing,  but 
this  may  or  may  not  translate  into 
musical  abihty.  O'Brien's  students  vary 
in  their  vocal  talent.  "If  someone  really 
wants  to  do  it,  he  or  she  can,"  says 
O'Brien.  Students  with  pitch  problems 
sing  together  with  O'Brien  and  even- 
tually work  on  matching  the  voice. 
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For  the  last  ten  years,  Larry  Young  has  been  creating  an  intricate  universe  populated 
with  dragons,  warriors,  heroes  and  families.  He  draws,  writes  songs  for  the  piano  and' 
writing  a  novel.  Larry  is  blind  in  one  eye  and  has  low  vision  in  the  other.  He  travels 
through  campus  without  a  cane,  and  uses  felt  tip  pens  to  draw  —  the  wide  felt  tips  and  vivi 
colors  make  it  easier  for  Larry,  who  has  difficulty  seeing  fine  detail  and  gradations  of  color.        .^ 
^  From  a  black  portfolio,  Larry  takes  out  brightly  colored  pictures  of  bases  that  look  like 
castles,  jet-propelled  motorcycles  and  heroes  in  capes  or  armor.  "I  like  to  draw  whenever  |;| 
have  free  time,"  says  Larry,  smiling  proudly  as  he  hojds  up  a  vibrant  picture  of  a  dragon.    \ 
"Becauseof  computers,  I  can  even  draw  in  class  now."  ^  Recognizing  Larry's  interest    • 
in  drawing  and  his  considerable  talent,  his  teachers  have  introduced  him  to  computer- 
aided  drawing.  The  computer,  with  its  broader  lines  and  bold,  simple  colors,  is  an  exciting  ■ 
tool  for  Larry.  He  is  learning  computer  functions  and  sophisticated  drawing  concepts.  His  ne., 
computer  skills  enhance  his  education  at  Perkins,  and,  combined  with  his  interest  in  art,  anticipate 
what  Larry  will  be  capable  of  in  the  future. 


SiKclrtw  SckKcfdcr 


"Tap,  tap,  tap...  done!  Tap,  tap,  tap...  done!"  four-year-old  Andrew  sings  about  The  Elves  and  the 
Shoemaker  with  h\s  music  and  speech  therapists.  He  hammers  leather  shoes  with  a  wooden  mallet  and 
laughs  every  time  he  says  "done,"  emphasizing  the  "n."  -^  Andrew,  who  has  visual  handicaps,  is  in  his 
second  year  in  the  Perkins  Preschool  Program.  Smiling  and  inquisitive,  he  is  at  a  stage  in  his  verbal  devel- 
opment where  he  is  more  confident  echoing  what  someone  says  than  spontaneously  speaking.  Singing 
and  playing  the  guitar  beside  a  table  of  fabric,  tools  and  shoes,  the  music  and  speech  therapists  encourage 
Andrew  to  use  the  props  and  sing  on  his  own,  helping  him  understand  that  words  are  not  just  sounds  but 
have  meaning.  Music  is  fun  and,  more  importantly,  makes  speech  for  Andrew  less  intimidating.  ^^  At  the 
^d  of  the  day,  Andrew  and  the  music  therapist  sing  "Where's  Mom?"  Andrew  knows  that  his  mother  is 
on  the  way  to  pick  him  up,  so  he  finds  it  funny  that  the  music  therapist  asks  if  his  mother  is  swimming  or 
baking  a  cake.  Andrew  likes  to  add  his  own  verses  about  his  mother  riding  a  horse,  or  flying  in  an  airplane. 
For  Andrew,  feeling  comfortable  to  make  a  new  sentence  in  a  song  is  a  great  step  toward  making  a  full 
sentence  on  his  own. 


After  gaining  an  appreciation  of 
singing,  some  vocal  skills  and  confi- 
dence, students  may  feel  comfortable 
joining  sing-alongs  on  campus  or  in 
their  communities.  "If  they  don't 
get  an  opportunity  in  an  educational 
setting,  they  probably  will  lack  the  self- 
confidence  to  try  later." 

Musical  groups,  such  as  the  Lower 
and  Upper  School  Choruses,  the 
Chamber  Singers  and  the  Music  Mak- 
ers, practice  regularly  and  perform 
on  campus.  The  Music  Makers  give 
students  with  basic  singing  skills  the 
chance  to  perform. 

Voice  is  not  just  learnmg  notes,  it 
is  an  intimate  way  of  communicating 
and  of  getting  in  touch  with  one's 
body  —  of  using  one's  body  to  pro- 
duce sound.  Singing  also  helps  stu- 
dents gain  good  posture,  become  more 
assured  talking  and  work  through  their 
shyness.  Singing  can  encourage  a  stu- 
dent to  discuss  the  social  or  emotional 
issues  raised  in  a  particular  song.  "It  is 
an  outlet  for  a  feeling,  even  if  only  for 
that  moment,"  says  O'Brien.  "It's  a 
natural  way  of  getting  in  touch  with 
things  that  matter." 

Connecting  to  a  Broader  Culture 

One  hallway  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Howe  Building's  west  wing 
resounds  of  the  piano  during  much 
of  the  day.  Students  study  piano  with 
Secondary  Program  Music  Teacher 
Maria-Pia  Antonelli  or  practice  scales 
and  compositions  in  the  practice 
rooms.  Self-expression,  discipline 
and  determination  are  three  areas 
that  students  develop  while  studying 
piano.  As  students  mature,  they  can 
branch  out  from  reading  braille  print 
to  braille  music.  One  girl  reads  braille 
music  propped  above  the  keys  with  her 
right  hand  and  simultaneously  plays  the 
keyboard  with  her  left.  The  following 
week,  she  will  switch  hands.  After 


learning  both  hands,  she 
can  add  another  Beethoven 
sonata  to  her  memorized 
repertoire. 

"Music  opens  a  door  to 
culture,"  says  Antonelli  in  a 
room  centered  by  a  piano 
and  surrounded  by  etchings 
of  many  composers  —  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Dvorzak...  "It 
adds  to  students'  lives,  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  feel 
proud  and  to  entertain  them- 
selves and  their  friends." 

Anyone  can  enjoy  a  recital 
or  an  opera,  but  music  study 
for  high  school-aged  students 
in  the  Secondary  Program 
prepares  them  more  deeply  to 
appreciate  music  in  the  community. 
A  monthly  concert  series  exposes  all 
students  to  an  abundance  of  classical 
music.  The  Boston  Lyric  Opera  recent 
ly  visited  Perkins,  performing  arias 
fi'om  Charles  Gounod's  Ronico  and 
Juliette  and  afterward  giving  students 
a  chance  to  feel  the  props,  try  on  huge 
feathery  hats  and  to  share  their  own 
singing. 

Resounding  Teamwork 

Fifteen  Secondary  Program  students 
and  one  student  irom  Lower  School 
choose  fi-om  60  handbells  on  a  table 
covered  with  green  felt.  Under  the 
direction  of  music  teacher  Adele  Try- 
tko,  the  students  in  the  Perkins  Hand- 
bell Choir  perform  compositions  as 
compUcated  as  Bizet's  Festival  Dance, 
Handel's  Hallelujah  and  Tchaikovsky's 
March  fi'om  the  Nutcracker  Suite.  It  is 
amazing  for  the  audience  to  look  at 
15  faces  and  60  bells  and  then  to  hear 
the  unified  music. 

According  to  Trytko,  who  also 
teaches  the  piano  to  Lower  School 
and  Secondary  students  by  the  Suzuki 
method,  some  of  her  students  seem 


to  have  a  musical  clock.  "If  someone 
misses  a  note  in  the  Handbell  Choir,  it 
doesn't  throw  everyone  off",  as  I've  seen 
with  other  people.  It's  as  if  our  students 
can  hear  the  right  parts,  anyway." 

Students  practice  handbells  in  class 
every  week,  learning  not  just  the 
beautiful  niusic  but  spatial  awareness, 
movement  in  a  small  place,  ear/hand 
coordination,  planning  and  motor 
coordination.  Listening  for  changes  in 
the  music,  students  hone  their  pitch. 

Pride  and  enjoyment  are  also  bene- 
fits of  the  Handbell  Choir.  "Success 
with  sound  is  so  important  for  our 
students,"  says  Trytko.  "Producing  such 
beautiful  music  naturally  increases 
students'  self-esteem." 

Individuality  and  Independence 

Throughout  a  Perkins  education,  stu- 
dents develop  skills  that  help  them  live 
as  independently  as  possible.  Art  and 
music  classes  reinforce  and,  in  many 
cases,  inspire  that  development.  In  aU 
these  levels  of  independence,  students 
have  the  need  to  express  themselves, 
and  the  arts  at  Perkins  are  a  driving 
force  for  self-expression. 
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Summary   of  Programs 


AS  OP  JUNE  30,  1998 
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"Jimmie"  by  ^as^^a  Oyci 
in  the  Ceafblind  frogram. 


Student  Registration 


On-Campus  Program  Participation 

Preschool  Services 
Lower  School  Program 
Secondary  Services 
Deafblind  Program 


OfF-Campus  Program  Participation 

Community  Living  Services 
Infant/Toddler  Services 
Outreach  Services 
Preschool  Communitv  Services 


Additional  Service  Participation 

Diagnostic  Evaluation  Services 

Low  Vision  Service 

New  England  Center  for  Deafbhnd 

Outreach  Training/Workshops 

Parent  and  Family  Services 

Educational  Leadership  Program 

Howe  Press " 

Perkins  Braille  and  Talking 

Book  Library 

Volunteer  Services 

-  ConsumeK 
"  -  Patrons 


Student  Registration 

'  New  England 

Preschool  Services  6 

Lower  School  43 

Secondary  Services  62 

Deafblind  Program  48 


Program  Participation 


pes  28,877 


©ff^'Ctffipte"  Pfegrams  974 
On-Campus  Programs   175 


Annual  Rep  or 


AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1998 
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"Transportation,"  a  compilation  of 
c|uilt  panels  created  btj  students 
in  the  Lower  School  program. 


Financial   Summary 


Resources  (in  dollars) 

Tuition 

20,245,897 

Gifts  and  Legacies 

5,103,127 

Grants 

3,100,964 

Investment  Income  and  Outside  Trust  Income 

4,267,577 

Other  Revenues 


3,558,935 


$36,276,500 


expenses  (in  dollars) 

Education 

16,522,730                      ^ 

g 

Interest 

100,000                 ^ 

1 

Household  and  Food  Services 

985,147 

Special  DeparUiients 

3,298,335 

1 

Employee  Benefits 


Depreciation 


Administration 


Buildings  and  Grounds 


5,234,128 


4,169,666 


3,338,048 
2,628,446 


$36,276,500 
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"Rummer  (_,amp"  by  (jabrielle 
La£)os5iere  in  the  Ceafblind  f  rogram. 


rporation 


Anthony  Ackennan 


Arnold  W.  Alexander 
Mis.  Henry  F.  Allen 


qneline  L.  Allen 
Mrs.  Paul  Bauguss 
Mrs.  John  T.  Bennett,  Jr. 
PhUip  W.  Bianchi 
Nathalie  Hubbard  Bonsai 
Mrs.  Forace  Booker 
Mrs.  John  W.  Bryant 
Christopher  Cabot 
Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot 
Samuel  Cabot,  HI 
Mrs.  Douglass  Campbell 
Deborah  Carlson 
Norman  Case,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansel  B.  Chaplin 

IS.  S.  B.  Choate 
uiair  Cleveland 
J3arbara  Clifford 

iomasj.  Coolidge.Jr. 

bbert  Cordy 

ivid  Crohan 

m)'  H.  Crosby 

by  Alice  Brennan-Cro.sby 

jiomas  DiBenedctto 
Robert  B.  Dovvnes 
Mrs.  William  W.  Dunnell,  Jr. 
-tricia  Edwards 

In  R.  Eichorn 

jwrence  G.  Eliot 

p.  Mark  Elliott 

t.  and  Mrs.  A.  Claude  Ellis 

Mrs.  Sydney  Feldnian 

ason  Fernald 

:.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Fiske,  Jr. 

iUiam  R.  W.  Fitz 
Betty  Gayzagian 
Paul  S.  Goodof 


Rabbi  Earl  GroUman 
Cynthia  Hallowell 
RudmanJ.  Ham 
Charles  T.  Haydock 


Mr.  William  T.  Heisler 

Mrs.  J.  Stephenson  Hemphill 

Lowell  Holway 

Nelson  D.  Hooe,  Jr. 

Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Hubbard 

Jennifer  Huntington 

Mrs.  D.  Thomas  V.  Huntoon 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Innes 

Thomas  B.  iTwnn 

Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Paul  M.Jacobs 

William  E.  James 

Mrs.  Frank  Johns,  Jr. 

Eric  H.  Jostrom 

Mi-s.  Gregoi-y  B.  Khachadoorian 

George  H.  Kidder 

Owen  B.  Kiernan 

Emest  V.  Klein 

Andrew  H.  Knight 

Cynthia  Lessard 

David  W.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Peter  B.  Loring 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H. 

Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Angela  Lowell 

Lydia  W.  Lyman 

Judge  John  S.  MacDougall,  Jr. 

Robert  W.  Mann 

Charles  E.  Mason,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Putnam  B.  McDowell 

John  F.  McNamnra 

Walter  £.  JVlercer 

Corey  Merriman 

Winthrop  G.  Minot 

Edw.irdJ.  Mitton 


Pauhne  Moor 

Shannin  JVlossavar-Rahmani 

Edward  Modey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Mungo 

EUen  Nichols 

Nicholas  Nixon 

Morgan  Palmer 

Betsy  Z.  Pappas 

Endicott  Peabodv,  Ir. 


Roland  F.  Pease 
Jeny  Perl 
George  L.  Pew 


Eliot  T.  Putnam,  Jr. 

Dr.  Kenneth  '      ^ ,_. 

Kevin  Quinlan 

Vicki  A.  Rellas 

John  Richards 

George  W.  Siguier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Smith 

RobertJ.  Smithdas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sprague 

James  L.  Thompson 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  G.  Thorndike 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Louis  N.  Vinios 

Roger  C.  Walker 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geortje  Wcnitz,  h". 


Mar)'  Whitelaw 

Charles  Wiggins  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wiggins 


Sally  Willjs 

Rosemary  Wilson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Wolner 

Rev.  Brinton  W.  Woodward.  ]r. 
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jifts  and  bequei 

excellent  quality  of  service  that  has  become  the  Perkins  hallmark  over  the  years.  ; 

While  a  few  foundation  and  government  grants  enable  Perkins  to  initiate  new  program 


the  consistent  support  of  donors  makes  possible  our  daily  academic,  residential  and  home-; 

based  programs.  j 

Those  who  wish  to  make  Perkins  School  the  recipient  of  a  personal  bequest  may  use 


I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  a  corporation  du 
organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  '■ 

of dollars  ($ ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general 

uses  and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  and  I  do 
hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall 
sufBcient  discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 

Such  a  notice  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Corporation  as  follows: 

H.  Gihnan  Nichols  ■. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street  '! 

P.O.  Box  1647 

Boston,  M/ 


if  m^ 


Catail  of  "Landscape" 
by  ^ric  Martins  from 
the^econdaru  frosran 


BEQUESTS  1997-1998 


JuUa  Woods  Adams 
Mary  P.  Adams 
Beatrice  Barnard 
Aurore  E.  Bertrand 
Elinor  Black 
Mildred  Bourke 
Elizabeth  G.  Brown 
Joseph  D.  Buckley 
Clifford  Whitney  Clark 
Bertha  A.  Coldwell 
Jennie  A.  Corrado 


Marian  A.  Graham 
Hilda  D.  Greaves 
A.  D.  Hatiield 
Elizabeth  Hatfield 
George  and  Elsie  Hodder 
Louise  A.  Hoge 
Bessie  Z.Jones 
SteUa  N.  Kellis 
Lillian  Lehnert 
Zekna  H.  Lerch 
Joseph  Newman 


Ingeborg  R.  Nickeisen 
Marie  K.  O'Hara 
Beatrice  B.  Podren 
Marguerite  N.  Prioli 
Kathleen  A.  Rutherford 
Frances  J.  Salmon 
Peter  T.  Stacy 
Helen  Stewart 
Helen  F.  Toomey 
Marion  Whitcher 
Marion  Williams 


Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  was  incorporated  March  2,  1829.  The  school  is  an  accredited  member  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  the  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools.  It  is  licensed  hy  the 
Massachusetts  Departments  of  Education  and  Mental  Retardation  and  hy  the  Counnouweahh's  Office  for  Children. 


Front  Covert '"Sotfcei-PJayeJt"  by  Set6ti<JaryPrdp^W'1sttray^ 

by  Lower  School  students:  John  Castillo  made  the  clown;  Nicole  Dunlea  made  the  camel.  •  B 

Cover:  Music  therapy  helps  Secondary  student,  Adrianna  Ritacco,  work  on  communication  skills. 


Conrad  N.  Uilton  Foundation  and  Conrad  N^  Hilton  Fund 
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The  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  appointments  of 


Donald  H.  Hubbs 

Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
and 


Steven  M.  Hilton 

President 


Mr.  Hubbs' 30  year  ajfiliation  with  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation  inchides 
more  than  17  years  of  service  as  its  President. 

Mr.  Hilton  joined  the  Foundation  in  1983  and  has  sen'ed  as  Vice  President-Programs  since  1989. 

10100  Santa  Monica  Boulevard  •  Suite  740  •  Los  Angeles  •  California  •  90067-401 1  •  (310)  556-4694  •  fax  (310)  556-2301 
100  West  Liberty  Street  •  Suite  840  •  Reno  •  Nevada  •  89501  •  (702)  323-4221  •  fax  (702)  323-4150 


The  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation  was  founded  in  1944  by  the  late  hotel  entrepreneur,  Conrad 
N.  Hilton.  At  his  death  in  1979,  Hilton  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  the  Foundation  with 
instructions  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  world's  most  disadvantaged,  with  a  special 
emphasis  on  children.  The  Foundation  with  its  related  entities  has  assets  of  $1.8  billion  and 
has  distributed  nearly  $250  million  in  grants  since  its  inception. 

The  Foundation  generally  does  not  accept  unsolicited  proposals.  Instead,  it  proactively 
initiates  major  long-term  projects  and  seeks  out  appropriate  organizations  to  implement  them. 
The  Foundation's  priority  areas  are:  worldwide  blindness  and  the  multi-handicapped  blind; 
clean  water  supplies  for  developing  countries;  early  childhood  development  for  infants  and 
toddlers  with  disabilities;  prevention  and  intervention  efforts  to  stop  domestic  violence  and 
combat  substance  abuse  among  youth;  services  for  the  mentally  ill  homeless;  and  support  for 
the  worldwide  work  of  the  Catholic  Sisters.  In  addition,  to  enhance  the  profession  to  which 
Conrad  Hilton  dedicated  his  life,  the  Foundation  has  made  major  grants  over  the  years  to  the 
Conrad  N.  Hilton  College  of  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management  at  the  University  of  Houston 
and  the  Culinary  Institute  of  America.  The  Foundation  also  sponsors  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton 
Humanitarian  Prize,  a  $1  million  award  to  organizations  making  an  extraordinary  contribution 
toward  alleviating  human  suffering. 


Guiding  Philosophy 

Excerpt  from  the  Last  WHI  and  Testament  of  Conrad  Nicholson  Hilton 

There  is  a  natural  law,  a  Divine  law,  that  obliges  ijou  and  me  to  relieve  the  suffering, 
the  distressed  and  the  destitute.  Charity  is  a  supreme  virtue,  and  the  great  channel 
through  which  the  mercy  of  God  is  passed  on  to  mankind.  It  is  the  virtue  that  unites 
men  and  inspires  their  noblest  efforts. 

"Love  one  another,  for  that  is  the  whole  law-,"  so  our  fellow  men  deserve  to 
be  loved  and  encouraged  —  never  to  be  abandoned  to  wander  alone  in  poverty  and 
darkness.  The  practice  of  charity  will  bind  us  —  will  bind  all  men  in  one  great 
brotherhood. 

As  the  funds  you  will  expend  have  come  from  many  places  in  the  world,  so 
let  there  be  no  territorial,  religious,  or  color  restrictions  on  your  benefactions,  but 
beware  of  organized,  professional  charities  with  high-salaried  executives  and  a  heavy 
ratio  of  expense. 

Be  ever  watchful  for  the  opportunity  to  shelter  little  children  with  the 
umbrella  of  your  charity;  be  generous  to  their  schools,  their  hospitals  and  their  places 
of  worship.  For,  as  they  must  bear  the  burdens  of  our  mistakes,  so  are  they  in 
their  innocence  the  repositories  of  our  hopes  for  the  upward  progress  of  humanity. 
Give  aid  to  their  protectors  and  defenders,  the  Sisters,  who  devote  their  love  and  life's 
work  for  the  good  of  mankind,  for  they  appeal  especially  to  me  as  being  deserving 
of  help  from  the  Foundation. 


Conrad  N.  Hilton 

The  story  of  the  Conrad  N  Hilton  Foundation  begins  with  the  man  for  whom  the  Founda- 
tion is  named 

Hard  work,  faith  in  God,  an  abiding  patriotic  confidence  in  the  United  States  and  the 
capacity  to  dream  as  large  as  his  imagination  would  allow  were  the  cornerstones  of  Conrad 
Hilton's  life. 

Born  in  a  primitive  adobe  dwelling  on  Christmas  Day,  1887,  in  San  Antonio,  New 
Mexico  Territory,  Conrad  Hilton  was  one  of  seven  children  born  to  a  Norwegian  immigrant 
father  and  a  German-American  mother.  Working  at  his  father's  general  store,  the  young  boy 
developed  entrepreneurial  skills  that  would  guide  him  for  a  lifetime. 

The  most  enduring  influence  to  shape  Mr.  Hilton's  philanthropic  philosophy  beyond 
that  of  his  parents  was  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its  Sisters.  He  credits  his  mother, 
Mary,  with  guiding  him  to  prayer  and  the  Church  whenever  he  was  troubled  or  dismayed  - 
from  a  boyhood  loss  of  a  beloved  pony  to  severe  financial  losses  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. His  mother  continually  reminded  him  that  prayer  was  the  best  investment  he  would 
ever  make, 

Conrad  Hilton  was  recognized  worldwide  for  his  leadership  and  vision  during  the 
Depression  and  World  War  II  as  well  as  in  prosperity.  Using  extraordinary  instinct,  enthusi- 
asm and  business  acumen,  he  created  the  largest  and  most  profitable  international  hotel 
empire  of  his  time. 

Beginning  with  his  first  purchase,  the  40-room  Mobley  Hotel  in  Cisco,  Texas,  in  1919, 
to  the  thousands  of  guest  rooms  at  Hilton  properties  throughout  the  world  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  his  name  remains  synonymous  with  hotels.  He  capitalized  on  this  global  success 
by  taking  advantage  of  his  role  as  an  entrepreneurial  statesman  to  promote  a  post-World 
War  II  philosophy  of  reconciliation  and  nonviolence,  as  reflected  in  a  Hilton  corporate 
motto  of  that  time,  "World  Peace  Through  International  Trade  and  Travel," 

Conrad  Hilton  successfully  combined  a  lifetime  of  professional  achievement  together 
with  a  genuine  feeling  of  concern  and  responsibility  toward  the  less  fortunate.  This  most 
sensitive  of  human  qualities  is  reflected  beautifully  in  his  Last  Will  and  Testament  wherein 
he  creates  a  legacy  by  directing  that  his  wealth  be  eternally  reinvested  to  alleviate  human 
suffering  throughout  the  world. 


1887—  1979 


statement  from  the  President 

As  part  of  our  continuing  process  of  reviewing  and  evaluating  our  ongoing  projects,  1 
recently  visited  a  water  project  the  Foundation  has  been  involved  with  since  1991  on  the 
Afram  Plains  in  Ghana,  West  Africa,  an  area  which  has  been  called  the  Siberia  of  Ghana, 
where  it  has  been  said  the  environment  is  so  harsh  that  when  government  agents  are 
assigned  there,  they  defect  rather  than  serve. 

To  date,  we  have  drilled  approximately  800  water-bearing  boreholes  in  conjunction    ^ 
with  our  partner  World  Vision,  which,  in  addition,  supplies  latrines,  laundry  pads,  and 
educational  and  health  programs  to  complement  the  project. 

A  visit  to  any  one  of  the  villages  will  demonstrate  the  transformation  that  has  taken 
place  over  an  entire  region,  where  the  wells  bring  in  fresh,  pure  water  and  the  natives  are 
given  the  benefit  of  the  complementary  programs.  No  longer  are  there  incidences  of  water- 
borne  diseases  such  as  dysentery,  diphtheria,  cholera  and  guinea  worm.  No  longer  will 
there  be  as  many  grave  markers  for  little  children  who  have  died  of  these  diseases.  No 
longer  will  villagers  go  hungry  because  they  are  too  ill  to  work  their  farms  or  because  the 
women  have  to  spend  most  of  their  days  walking  up  to  twenty  miles  to  look  for  water 
Natives  have  the  time  to  attend  educational  programs  sponsored  by  World  Vision  to 
improve  their  standard  of  living.  Young  girls  are  taught  to  delay  pregnancy,  and  older 
women  are  taught  how  to  space  their  children. 

When  this  portion  of  our  project  is  completed  with  1,100  wells,  it  has  been  reported 
that  the  entire  region  will  have  been  made  habitable  for  several  million  people  -  where 
previously  it  was  mostly  either  uninhabitable  or  barely  habitable  at  best. 

When  I  was  in  my  mid-twenties,  1  thought  1  had  the  most  important  job  I  would  ever 
have  in  my  entire  life;  first  in  the  training  of  men  for  combat  and  later  as  an  infantry  officer 
leading  troops  into  combat  where  human  life  and  wounded  bodies  depended  upon  deci- 
sions I  would  or  would  not  make.  However  the  part  I  have  been  allowed  to  take  in  the 
accomplishments  of  this  Foundation  far  overshadow  anything  I  have  done  in  the  past. 

While  the  benefits  of  some  of  our  other  projects  may  not  appear  as  visually  dra- 
matic as  in  Ghana,  they  have  been  equally  as  beneficial  and  important. 

We  have  alleviated  the  suffering  of  those  not  blind  today,  or  those  who  would  be 
blind  in  the  future,  because  of  our  blindness  prevention  programs.  For  those  already  blind, 
we  have  given  a  new  meaning  to  life  through  our  educational  and  other  programs.  In  the 
future  we  will  play  an  important  role  in  the  coming  eradication  of  trachoma,  which  has 
blinded  six  million  people  in  the  world. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  text  of  this  report,  we  are  saving  many  children  from  the 
misery  of  drug  addiction  and  many  family  members  from  the  brutality  of  domestic  violence. 


Through  our  work  with  the  Catholic  Sisters  and  our  support  of  education,  we  have  fed 
the  nninds  and  nurtured  the  souls  of  many.  We  have  attempted  to  reach  those  neglected 
by  other  programs  such  as  the  multihandicapped  blind  and  the  mentally  handicapped 
homeless. 

We  have  been  guided  in  our  efforts  through  the  admonitions  of  Conrad  Hilton  to 
alleviate  suffering,  to  give  aid  to  little  children  and  to  support  the  Catholic  Sisters  in  their 
work.  We  have  tried  to  carry  over  his  business  practices  into  our  philanthropy  Over  the  last 
nineteen  years  since  his  death,  we  have  watched  our  assets  and  resources  grow  from  an 
approximate  one  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars  to  over  one  billion,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  million.  The  accomplishments  enumerated  herein  have  been  with  a  dedicated  staff, 
which  now  numbers  fourteen,  one  of  the  smallest  per  dollar  of  capital  in  the  country.  When 
Conrad  Hilton  was  once  asked  why  he  would  feed  the  hungry  in  foreign  countries  when 
there  were  so  many  in  this  country  he  replied,  "Because  I  can  feed  so  many  more  for  every 
dollar  spent."  It  is  that  business  sense  we  try  to  carry  over  to  his  Foundation. 

All  of  the  foregoing  would  not  have  been  possible  without  a  board  of  directors  with 
the  collective  wisdom  to  establish  and  support  policies  requiring  the  long-range  planning  of 
major  projects  and  then  having  the  patience  and  the  tenacity  to  see  them  carried  to  fruition, 

I  can  only  hope  that  current  and  future  directors  and  employees  of  philanthropic 
organizations  will  recognize  the  importance  of  their  work.  Unlike  the  stone  that  is  thrown  in 
the  pond  where  the  ripple  effect  extends  only  to  the  banks,  the  ripple  effects  of  philanthropy 
not  only  extend  to  the  present,  but  extend  forever  into  the  future.  I  hope  that  many  young 
people  will  consider  philanthropy  as  an  important  P 

career  and  those  that  don't  will  take  it  up  as  an 
avocation.  1  hope  those  that  do  will  someday  be 
able  to  say  that  this  is  the  most  important  thing 
they  could  have  done  with  their  life. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Donald  H.  Hubbs 
President 
lune  1,  1 
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Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation 

Foundation  Background 

The  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation  was  founded  in  1944,  originally  as  a  Trust,  with  Conrad  N. 
Hilton  as  the  founder  and  grantor  In  1950,  all  assets  were  transferred  to  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration. The  Foundation  remained  relatively  small  until  Mr  Hilton's  death  in  1979,  Through 
his  Will,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  the  Foundation, 

Grantmaking  Approach 

In  contrast  to  most  grantmaking  institutions,  we  neither  encourage  nor  generally  consider 
unsolicited  proposals.  Rather,  we  initiate  and  develop  major  long-term  projects  and  then 
seek  out  appropriate  organizations  that  can  best  implement  them  We  believe  a  proactive, 
major-project  approach  provides  the  most  promising  opportunity  to  positively  impact 
society.  In  the  spirit  of  collaboration,  we  welcome  the  participation  of  additional  funding 
sources  to  help  ensure  the  stability  of  these  programs  beyond  the  term  of  our  grants 

The  Foundation's  giving  is  focused  primarily  in  the  areas  described  in  the 
following  pages, 

IVlission 

The  legacy  of  Conrad  Hilton's  philanthropy  strengthens  the  spirit,  the  dignity  and  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  those  in  need.  Inspired  by  Mr  Hilton's  concern  for  the  less  fortunate,  the 
Foundation's  mission  is  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  -  a  vast  charge  with  endless 
possibilities.  To  translate  this  lofty  goal  into  manageable  and  meaningful  day-to-day 
practice,  the  board  of  directors  has  selected  priority  areas  upon  which  to  focus  its  efforts: 
Blindness,  Early  Childhood  Development,  Domestic  Violence  and  Homelessness.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Foundation  operates  the  Conrad  N,  Hilton  Humanitarian  Prize  program. 

Blindness 

Reflecting  Conrad  Hilton's  admiration  for  Helen  Keller,  the  Foundation  has  demonstrated 
its  concern  for  the  blind  and  the  multihandicapped  blind  through  funding  support  services 
which  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  infants  and  children  and  by 
funding  programs  to  prevent  blindness  caused  by  a  vitamin  defi- 
ciency or  disease. 


Since  1989,  the  Foundation  and  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Fund  have  awarded  $41 
million  in  grants  and  program-related  investments  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

(Watertown,  MA)  so  that  innovative  techniques  developed  at  Perkins  can  be 
shared  worldwide.  In  addition  to  annually  providing  direct  services  to  2,000 
infants  and  children,  the  program  has  supported  projects  in  36  states  and  45 
countries.  Across  the  nation,  educational  training  and  support  for  services  to 
multihandicapped  blind  and  deafblind  children  are  provided  through  pre- 
school and  school-age  programs  and  parent  organizations.  In  Africa,  Latin 
America,  Asia,  Russia,  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Caribbean,  the  Hilton/Perkins 
Program  strengthens  the  capacity  of  organizations  to  tailor  sen/ices  to  more 
effectively  serve  blind,  multihandicapped  blind  and  deafblind 
children  by  providing  training,  consultation,  networking  opportunities  and 
fundraising  guidance. 

For  instance,  one  woman  from  Caracas,  Venezuela  furthered  her 
interest  in  deafblind  children  while  studying  for  six  weeks  at  Perkins  under  a 
Hilton/Perkins  fellowship.  Once  home,  she  lobbied  the  Venezuelan  govern- 
ment to  provide  funding  for  two  teachers  so  that  they  might  begin  working 
with  a  few  deafblind  children.  Lacking  a  classroom,  she  opted  to  use  a  city 
park.  Due  to  her  perseverance,  she  secured  capital  and  operating  support 
from  the  Ministry  of  Education,  enabling  her  program  to  now  serve  35 
deafblind  children.  Hilton/Perkins  staff  has  provided  additional  training  and 
materials  and  has  helped  her  persuade  a  local  university  to  offer  teacher 
training  in  deafblindness  to  ensure  a  supply  of  teachers  in  Caracas. 


M 


Further  the  Foundation  and  the  Fund  have  provided  more  than  $2  million  to  Helen  Keller 
International  (New  York,  NY)  toward  efforts  to  prevent  nutritional  blindness  caused  by 
vitamin  A  deficiency.  Helen  Keller  International  (HKI)  programs  in  Asia  and  Africa  make 
possible  the  distribution  of  vitamin  A  capsules  to  children  birth-to-six  and  women  postpar- 
tum. For  the  longer  term,  HKI  helps  to  create  home  gardens  as  an  ongoing  source  of 
vitamin  A-rich  foods.  These  activities  earned  Indonesia  the  distinction  of  being  a  country 
that  has  been  declared  free  of  nutritional  blindness;  nutritional  blindness  rates  in  the 


'^<^ 


Philippines  have  dropped  substantially  as  well.  HKI  programs  in  Niger  and  Cambodia  are 
effecting  significant  improvements  despite  extremely  adverse  conditions. 


Trachoma  is  an  infectious  disease  which  strikes  the  poorest  population  groups,  usually  in 
remote,  rural  communities  with  overcrowded  conditions  and  limited  access  to  water  and 
health  care.  The  infection  causes  irritation  and  scarring  inside  of  the  eyelid  and,  eventually,    _ 
the  eyelashes  turn  inward  and  rub  the  cornea,  causing  scarring  which  leads  to  severe  vision 
loss  and  blindness,  usually  by  age  40.  Nearly  10%  of  the  world's  population  -  540  million 
people  -  are  at  risk  of  developing  trachoma;  1 50  million  people,  three-quarters  of  them 
children,  have  active  disease  that  requires  treatment,  and  6  million  people,  three-  quarters 
of  them  women,  are  now  blind  because  of  the  disease.  Usually  beginning  in  childhood, 
trachoma  progresses  in  severity  over  the  years  as  repeated  bacterial  infections  are  easily 

transmitted  child  to  child,  child  to  mother  and  adult  to  adult  Attracted  to  the 
trachoma-infected  eyes,  flies  further  spread  the  disease  person  to  person. 

Trachoma  can  be  controlled  and  prevented  by  using  a  combination  of 
strategies:  simple  eyelid  surgery,  the  antibiotic  Zithromax™,  simple  face 
washing  and  environmental  improvements.  The  Foundation  and  the  Fund 
have  joined  a  global  collaboration  with  the  Edna  McConnell  Clark  Founda- 
tion, Pfizer  Inc.  and  the  World  Health  Organization's  GET202O  to  advance  the 
elimination  of  trachoma  as  a  major  cause  of  blindness  in  Asia  and  Africa.  To  this  end,  the 
Foundation  and  the  Fund  have  committed  $20  million  over  ten  years  to  four  organizations: 
The  Carter  Center,  Inc  ,  Helen  Keller  International,  World  Vision,  Inc.  and  the  International 
Trachoma  Initiative.  Specific  program  components  for  each  organization  include:  develop- 
ing national  country-specific  control  programs;  operational  research;  community-based 
health  education;  and  Zithromax""^  distribution. 


Early  Childhood  Development 

Early  childhood  development  grants  target  disadvantaged  children  nationwide  during  the 
crucial  developmental  years,  birth-to-three,  which  set  the  stage  for  later  life.  Interventions 
in  these  early  years  are  even  more  critical  for  infants  and  toddlers  with  disabilities. 


The  Hilton/Early  Head  Start  Training  Program  is  a  public/private  partnership  with  the  Head 
Start  Bureau  of  the  U.S^  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  it  provides  special- 
^  ized  training  and  ongoing  support  for  improving  the  care  and  services  for  infants 
^■^^^^^      and  toddlers  with  disabilities  in  the  Early  Head  Start  and  Migrant  Head  Start 
^^I^^VI     I         programs  and  their  families.  Early  Head  Start  was  created  in  1995  to  serve 

_  I  ^r    IBr  low-income  infants,  toddlers  and  pregnant  women,  government  funding 

^H  U  requirements  stipulate  that  at  least  ten  percent  of  the  children  served  by 

^^B        ,^m^r        Early  Head  Start  and  Migrant  Head  Start  have  disabilities.  Together  with  the 
M^  W     ^^  Head  Start  Bureau's  nearly  $5  million  contribution,  a  five-year  $1 1  million 

m    ^k  \  grant  to  the  California  Institute  on  Human  Services  at  Sonoma  State 

f  University  (a  California  State  University  located  in  Rohnert  Park,  CA),  will 

train  and  assist  1 ,600  staff  and  parents  at  more  than  300  sites,  benefiting  an  estimated 
25,000  children  nationwide. 

The  Foundation  has  provided  $1  million  to  AVANCE  (San  Antonio,  TX),  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  strengthening  families  by  delivering  programs  on  early  childhood 
development  and  parenting  skills  to  primarily  low-income,  Hispanic  families  with  children 
ages  birth-to-three.  Foundation  funds  have  enabled  AVANCE  to  strengthen  the  operations 
of  its  national  office  and  build  capacity  for  increased  services. 


Domestic  Violence 

Ending  the  terror  and  suffering  known  as  domestic  violence  is  beyond  the  capacity  of 
shelters  and  hotlines  alone;  rather,  a  coordinated,  steadfast  com- 
munity response  is  required.  In  this  spirit,  Foundation  initiatives 
target  three  prominent  systems  with  which  victims  and  service 
providers  have  frequent  contact:  health  care,  justice  and  organized 
religion. 

First,  although  health  care  practitioners  see  the  aftermath 
of  domestic  violence  on  a  regular  basis,  they  often  do  not  connect 
a  woman's  symptoms  to  the  abuse  she  is  experiencing.  They  may 
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not  know  how  to  ask  if  she  is  being  battered  or  feel  comfortable  intervening  when  the 
answer  is  "yes,"  To  improve  the  overall  health  care  response  to  domestic  violence,  grants 
of  more  than  $2  million  over  seven  years  to  the  Family  Violence  Prevention  Fund  (San 
Francisco,  CA)  have  launched  a  National  Health  Initiative  on  Domestic  Violence,  encom- 
passing model  training  and  response  programs,  public  policy  reform  and  health  education 
efforts  The  program  is  currently  helping  multi-disciplinary  leadership  teams  from  ten  states 
to  craft  their  state's  health  care  response  to  domestic  violence. 

Second,  with  support  of  nearly  $2  million  over  nine  years,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  luvenile  and  Family  Court  ludges  (Reno,  NV)  has  created 
a  Model  State  Code  on  Domestic  and  Family  Violence  -  legislation  defining 
domestic  violence  as  a  serious  crime  that  demands  immediate,  aggressive 
intervention.  Implementation  efforts  include  training,  technical  assistance 
and  annual  state-by-state  legislative  updates.  In  less  than  four  years,  por- 
tions of  the  Model  Code  have  been  adopted  into  law  in  all  50  states. 

Third,  many  domestic  violence  victims  encounter  silence,  skepticism  or  empty 
reassurance  rather  than  support  from  their  religious  communities.  Since  1984,  the  Founda- 
tion has  provided  more  than  $1  million  to  the  Center  for  the  Prevention  of  Sexual  and 
Domestic  Violence  (Seattle,  WA),  an  interreligious  educational  resource  working  through 
U.S.  and  Canadian  churches,  synagogues  and  seminaries.  The  Center  provides  training  and 
produces  print  and  video  resources  to  equip  clergy  and  lay  leadership  with  the  knowledge 
and  skills  to  respond  effectively  to  victims,  offenders  and  their  families  as  well  as  to  change 
institutional  policies. 


Homelessness 

Guided  by  the  words  of  Conrad  Hilton's  Last  Will,  "...our  fellow  men  deserve  to  be  loved  and 
encouraged  -  never  to  be  abandoned  to  wander  alone  in  poverty...",  the  Foundation  has 

selected  homelessness  as  a  funding  priority  A  $4  million  grant  to  the 
Corporation  for  Supportive  Housing  (New  York,  NY)  has  helped 
thousands  of  formerly  homeless  men  and  women  with  mental  illness 
in  New  York  City  to  regain  their  dignity  and  reintegrate  into  society 
through  housing  programs  linked  to  an  array  of  support  services.  The 
Corporation  for  Supportive  Housing  has  spurred  the  development  of 
new  supportive  housing  models  targeting  the  hardest  to  serve 
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mentally  ill  homeless  who  live  on  the  streets  as  well  as  those  staying  long  term  in  shelters. 
Foundation  support  has  also  significantly  enhanced  the  ability  of  New  York's  nonprofit 
service  providers  to  more  effectively  manage  their  own  resources. 


Conrad  N.  Hilton  Humanitarian  Prize 

At  $1  million,  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Humanitarian  Prize  is  the  worid's  largest  humanitarian 
award.  It  is  given  annually  to  a  volunteer,  charitable  or  non-governmental  organization  that 
has  made  an  extraordinary  contribution  toward  alleviating  human  suffering  -  often  operat- 
ing at  great  risk,  hardship  or  personal  sacrifice.  Awarded  by  a  prestigious,  international  jury, 
the  Prize  is  intended  to  not  only  recognize  and  advance  the  efforts  of  the  recipient  organiza- 
tion, but  also  to  call  attention  to  the  woridwide  need  for  humanitarian  aid  and  to  encour- 
age others  to  increase  their  support. 

In  1996,  Operation  Smile  received  the  inaugural  Hilton  Humanitarian  Prize  for  its 
work  in  the  United  States  and  the  developing  worid  providing  free  reconstructive  surgery  to 
underprivileged  children  and  young  adults  who  suffer  from  facial  disfigurement.  The  Prize 
enabled  Operation  Smile  to  expand  its  operations  in  the  U.S.  and  launch  surgical  missions 
into  three  new  countries  -  Honduras,  Brazil  and  Thailand.  Operation  Smile 
reports  that  its  annual  budget  has  tripled  since  receiving  the  Prize. 

The  1997  Hilton  Humanitarian  Prize  was  awarded  to  the 
International  Rescue  Committee  (IRC).  Founded  in  1933  in  re- 
sponse to  an  appeal  by  Albert  Einstein  to  assist  opponents  of 
Hitler  in  escaping  from  Germany,  IRC  provides  overseas  relief, 
protection  and  resettlement  services  for  refugees  and  victims 
of  oppression  or  violent  conflict.  Active  in  23  countries,  IRC 
pays  part:icular  attention  to  the  needs  of  women  and  children, 
who  constitute  80  percent  of  the  world's  refugees. 

For  nomination  guidelines,  please  call  (310)  556-8178,  fax 
(310)  556-8130  or  e-mail  Prize@HiltonFoundation,org. 


statements  of  Financial  Position 

Conrad  N,  Hilton  Foundation 
(A  Nonprofit  Corporation) 


February  28, 


1998 


1997 


Ass?(s 

Cash  and  cash  equivalents 

Amounts  receivable  from  sale  of  investments 

Dividends  and  interest  receivable 

Loans  receivable 


Long-term  investments 


Other  assets 


$   15,558,342 

40,920,516 

1,527,191 

5,500,000 

495,483,301 

164,481 


$  49,621,215 

231,242 

1,196,969 

5,500,000 

378,780,732 

150,717 


Total  assets 


$559,153,831 


$435,480,875 


Liabilities  and  Net  Assets 

Liabilities 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilities  $       397,300  $       348,231 

Amounts  payable  for  the  purchase  of  investments  42,257,711  3,183,200 

Grants  payable  33,661,454  29,240,011 


Total  liabilities 
Net  assets 


76,316,465 
482,837,366 


32,771,442 
402,709,433 


Total  liabilities  and  net  assets 


$559,153,831 


$435,480,875 


Copies  of  complete  audited  financial  statements  are  available  upon  request. 
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statements  of  Activities 

Conrad  N,  Hilton  Foundation 
(A  Nonprofit  Corporation) 


February  28.  1998  1997 


Changes  in  Unrestricted  Net  Assets 

Revenues  and  Gains 

Operating  revenues  $16,011,712  $14,221,190 

Realized  gains  on  sale  of  investments  70,832,836  43,933,256 

Unrealized  gains  on  investments  22,012,260  2,780,268 

Contributions  received  3,409,587  6,781,739 

Total  revenues  and  gains  112,266,395  67,716,453 

Less  investment  expenses                                           .  1,753,697  1,486,941 

Net  revenues  and  gains  $110,512,698  $66,229,512 


Copies  of  complete  audited  financial  statements  are  available  upon  request. 


Expenses 

Approved  grants  $  26,841,337  $  11,189,175 

Operating  expenses  2,674,136  2,578,338 

Excise  taxes  869,292  1,226,453 

Total  expenses  30,384,765  14,993,966 

Increase  in  unrestricted  net  assets  80, 1 27,933  5 1 ,235,546 

Unrestricted  net  assets,  beginning  of  year  402,709,433  351,473,887 

Unrestricted  net  assets,  end  of  year  $482,837,366  $402,709,433 

Grants  paid  in  current  year  $    22,435,055  $    9,860,034 
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COLLEGE 


Conrad  N.  Hilton  Fund 

Fund  Background 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  Februar/  28,  1995,  the  Conrad  N,  Hilton  Foundation  made  a 
distribution  of  cash  and  stock  to  the  Conrad  N  Hilton  Fund.  The  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Fund  is 
a  separate  nonprofit  organization. 

Grantmaking  Approach 

The  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Fund  is  a  supporting  organization.  It  was  established  to  provide 
grants  and  financial  assistance  to  a  specified  number  of  organizations  designated  by  name 
in  its  charter  The  Conrad  N,  Hilton  Fund  for  Sisters  is  the  principal  beneficiary;  eleven 
other  named  organizations  also  are  eligible  to  receive  grants  from  the  Conrad  N,  Hilton 
Fund  Unsolicited  proposals  from  organizations  other  than  those  named  in  the  charter 
cannot  be  considered. 

Mission 

The  Conrad  N,  Hilton  Fund  has  various  programmatic  interests  and  supports  only  those 
organizations  designated  by  name  in  its  charter  Programs  include  the  human  services 
works  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Sisters,  substance  abuse  prevention  and  research,  water 
development  and,  as  a  tribute  to  Mr  Hilton,  hotel  and  restaurant  management  education. 
Some  entities  have  been  supported  by  both  the  Foundation  and  the  Fund. 

Conrad  N.  Hilton  Fund  for  Sisters 

The  Conrad  N,  Hilton  Fund  for  Sisters  commemorates  Mr.  Hilton's  profound 
respect  for  the  devotion  and  commitment  of  Roman  Catholic  Sisters.  Estab- 
lished in  1986  as  a  separate  fund  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Fund  for  Sisters  provides 
j|V^     grants  averaging  $10,000  to  projects  serving  the  economically  disadvantaged. 
...  . -^-     Since  inception,  the  Fund  has  distributed  in  excess  of  $15  million  to  more 
than  1 ,400  projects  worldwide.  The  Fund  for  Sisters'  governing  committee  recently  chose  to 
focus  on  women  (working  in  the  areas  of  social  service,  health  care,  education  and  commu- 
nications), in  the  belief  that  women  nurture  the  character  formation  of  children.  Funded 
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projects  include  arranging  for  a  previously  unheard  of  center  for  adoption  and  foster  care 
for  abandoned  children  in  Bolivia,  training  nurses  in  maternal  and  infant  health  in  Roma- 
nia, assisting  with  the  establishment  of  inner-city  middle  schools  for  at-risk 
girls  in  New  York  and  Washington,  DC-,  and  expanding  the  ability  of  sisters 
in  Eastern  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  to  network  globally  through  the  Internet, 
The  Sisters'  Fund  has  also  taken  a  proactive  stance  when  disasters  strike  in 
areas  where  Sisters  work  on  the  front  lines,  emergency  grants  helped  hurri- 
cane victims  in  Mexico  and  refugees  and  war  victims  in  Zaire  and  Rwanda. 
For  application  information,  please  call  (310)  785-0746,  fax  (310)  785-0166 
ore-mail  hltnsister@aol.com. 


Substance  Abuse  Prevention  and  Research 

Substance  abuse  continues  to  take  its  toll  on  society.  Two  substance  abuse  projects  target 
this  issue  -  a  prevention  program  for  youth  to  build  resistance  skills  and  a  research  effort  to 
examine  the  efficacy  of  acupuncture  as  a  treatment  option. 

With  Foundation  support  in  excess  of  $10  million,  Project  ALERT  was  developed, 
tested  and  proven  effective  by  RAND  (Santa  Monica,  CA),  one  of  the  nation's  leading  think 
tanks  on  drug  policy.  A  school-based  curriculum,  Project  ALERT  helps  middle  grade  stu- 
dents recognize  both  internal  and  external  pressures  to  use  drugs,  teaches  them  the  skills 
they  need  to  resist  and  provides  students  with  the  motivation  and  practice  they  need.  This 
scientifically  validated  program  ranked  highest  among  47  leading  drug  prevention  programs 
in  a  prominent  national  study.  Making  the  Grade-.  A  Guide  to  School  Drug  Prevention  Programs. 
issued  by  Drug  Strategies,  Washington,  D.C.,  1996,  and  has  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Middle  School  Association.  With  a  series  of  grants  of  more  than  $19  million  to  the  BEST 
Foundation  for  a  Drug  Free  Tomorrow  (Los  Angeles,  CA),  the  Foundation  and  the  Fund  have 
supported  the  dissemination  of  Project  ALERT  to  classrooms  in  all  50  states.  Approxi- 
mately 7,000  students  in  South  Dakota  will  soon  participate 
in  a  RAND  research  initiative,  funded  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  Abuse,  that  is  designed  to  rigorously  test 
curriculum  concepts  that  could  extend  Project  ALERT'S 


preventive  effects  through  the  high  school  years.  The  BEST  Foundation  seeks  to  collaborate 
with  other  substance  abuse  prevention  programs  and  funding  organizations  and  may  be 
reached  at  (800)  253-7810  or  e-mail  alertplus@aol,com. 

Anecdotal  evidence  indicates  that  acupuncture  is  a  successful  treatment  option  for  addic- 
tion Despite  this  promise,  however,  acupuncture  has  been  slow  to  gain  acceptance  within 
the  medical  and  substance  abuse  treatment  communities  because  its  efficacy  has  not  been 
established  in  rigorous  clinical  trials.  A  multi-year  Foundation  grant  of  nearly  $2  million  is 
partially  supporting  a  $4  million  research  effort  of  CASA  (The  National  Center  on  Addiction 
and  Substance  Abuse  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  NY).  The  six-site,  550-participant 
clinical  study  is  expected  to  determine  the  long-term  efficacy  of  acupuncture  as  a  treat- 
ment/prevention option  for  cocaine  and  crack  addiction. 
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Water  Development 

Drinking  unpotable  water  frequently  results  in  parasitic  disease  and  a  high  rate  of  infant 
mortality,  both  preventable.  Two  water  development  projects  in  Ghana  are  transforming 
water  from  a  courier  of  death  and  disease  to  a  gift  of  life. 

The  Ghana  Rural  Water  Project  conducted  by  World  Vision  (Federal  Way,  WA) 
entered  year  eight  of  an  1 1  -year  program  to  provide  a  minimum  of  1 , 1 00  wet  wells  to 
hundreds  of  rural  villages  throughout  the  Afram  Plains  and  northern  Ghana,  Supported 
previously  by  the  Foundation  and  currently  by  the  Fund,  grants  of  $1 1  million  provide  for 
the  drilling  of  bore  holes;  instruction  for  villagers  in  well  mainte- 
nance and  repair;  health,  hygiene  and  sanitation  education;  and 
technical  assistance  in  the  construction  of  latrines  and  laundry  pads. 
To  date,  820  wet  wells  have  been  drilled,  1 ,909  volunteers  trained  in 
pump  maintenance,  3,767  latrines  constructed,  and  365  laundry  pads 
installed.  Since  pure,  clean  well  water  has  become  available,  villagers 
have  experienced  a  dramatic  improvement  in  their  health,  and  the 
guinea  worm,  a  water-borne  parasitic  disease,  has  been  eradicated. 
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The  above  project  has  been  strengthened  by  Foundation  grants  of  more  than  $2 
million  to  the  Desert  Research  Institute  (DRl),  a  division  of  the  University  and  Community 
College  System  of  Nevada.  DRl  developed  a  method  of  using  aerial  photography  and 
surface  measurements  of  the  earth's  electrical  properties  for  selection  of 
„, :     favorable  water  well  locations.  DRl  staff  trained  World  Vision-Ghana  techni- 
cians in  the  use  of  this  method  to  improve  its  wet  well  drilling  success  rate. 
A  Ghanaian  DRl  graduate  student  who  assisted  in  this  project  now  works  for 
World  Vision-Kenya;  hence,  groundwater  development  project  lessons 
,^\ ->-,.;  learned  in  Ghana  are  being  easily  transferred  to  other  African  countries. 


Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management  Education 

The  following  projects  pay  lasting  tribute  to  Conrad  Hilton,  himself.  With  faith  in  God  and 
the  courage  to  dream  big  dreams,  Mr  Hilton  purchased  a  small  hotel  in  Cisco,  Texas  and 
went  on  to  make  his  fortune  and  become  "Innkeeper  to  the  World."  He  founded  the  first 
international  hotel  chain  with  the  philosophy  of  "World  Peace  Through  International  Trade 
and  Travel."  To  prepare  students  for  the  profession  to  which  he  dedicated  himself,  grants 
have  been  awarded  to  two  leading  institutions  of  hotel  and  restaurant  management 
education. 

Since  1969,  the  Foundation  and  the  Fund  have  granted  more  than  $30  million  to 
the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  College  of  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management 
at  the  University  of  Houston.  The  College's  1 ,000  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students,  representing  more  than  30  countries, 
benefit  from  a  comprehensive  curriculum,  faculty  with  extensive 
industry  experience  and  facilities  that  are  second  to  none.  Some 
3,000  young  men  and  women  have  graduated  from  the  Conrad 
Hilton  College  since  its  doors  first  opened. 

The  Foundation  supported  The  Culinary  Institute  of  America  (Hyde  Park,  NY)  as 
early  as  1 970.  Recent  gifts  of  $4  million  were  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
Conrad  N.  Hilton  Library,  which  contains  the  nation's  most  comprehensive  collection  of 
culinary  literature  and  houses  television  and  photography  studios.  The  building's  kitchen 
provides  the  setting  for  great  chefs  from  around  the  world  to  hold  cooking  demonstrations, 
many  of  which  are  broadcast  on  PBS. 
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statements  of  Financial  Position 

Conrad  N,  Hilton  Fund 
(A  Nonprofit  Corporation) 


February  28, 


1998 


1997 


Assets 

Cash  and  cash  equivalents 
Dividends  and  interest  receivable 
Long-term  investments 
Other  assets 


$  3,294,837 

$  2,139,796 

13,983 

10,249 

491,876,816 

414,530,742 

942 

1,202 

$495,186,578 

$416,681,989 

Total 


Liabilities  and  Net  Assets 

Liabilities 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilities 

Grants  payable 


$  1,250 

6,410,720 


$  1,250 

8,672,151 


Total  liabilities 
Net  assets 


6,411,970 
488,774,608 


8,673,401 
408,008,588 


Total  liabilities  and  net  assets 


$495,186,578 


$416,681,989 


Copies  of  complete  audited  financial  statements  are  available  upon  request. 
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statements  of  Activities . 

Conrad  N.  Hilton  Fund 
(A  Nonprofit  Corporation) 


February  28.  1998  1967 


Changes  in  Unrestricted  Net  Assets 

Revenues  and  Gains 

Operating  revenues  $     5,443,108  $     5,145,024 

Unrealized  gains  on  investments  77,346,074  27,841,617 

Total  revenues  and  gains  82,789,182  32,986,641 

Less  investment  expenses  5,000  5,000 

Net  revenues  and  gains  $  82,784,182  $  32,981,641 

Expenses 

Approved  grants  $     1,935,146  $     1,711,073 

Operating  expenses  83,016  86,423 

Total  expenses  2,018,162  1,797,496 

Increase  in  unrestricted  net  assets  80,766,020  3 1 , 1 84, 1 45 

Unrestricted  net  assets,  beginning  of  year  408,008,588  376,824,443 

Unrestricted  net  assets,  end  of  year  $488,774,608  $408,008,588 

Grants  paid  in  current  year  $    4,196,577  $    4,298,872 


Copies  of  complete  audited  financial  statennents  are  available  upon  request. 
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Combined  Assets 

The  following  is  presented  for  informational  use  only^  It  has  not  been  subject  to  audit 
and  is  presented  to  provide  the  reader  with  an  indication  of  the  current  asset  value  of  the 
Conrad  N  Hilton  Foundation,  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Fund  and  certain  related  trusts. 

The  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation  is  the  beneficiary  of  two  trusts.  The  two 
trusts  hold  as  principal  assets  25,360,000  shares  of  common  stock  of  Hilton  Hotels 
Corporation. 


Combined  Assets 


Febman^  28, 


1998 


1997 


Conrad  N,  Hilton  Foundation 
Conrad  N.  Hilton  Fund 
Related  Trust  Number  One 
Related  Trust  Number  Two 


$    559,153,831 

495,186,578 

715,500,000 

40,545,000 


$    435,480,875 

416,681,989 

603,000,000 

34,170,000 


Total 


$1,810,385,409  $1,489,332,864 
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Guiding  Philosopliy 

EKCcrpl  from  li\c  Last  VJiU  ami  Tcslamenl  of  Conrad  biicholson  \-\Hlon 

There  is  a  natural  law.  a  Divine  law,  thai  obliges  you  and  me  lo  relieve  the  suffering. 

the  distressed  and  the  destitute.  Charitij  is  a  supreme  virtue,  and  the  great  channel 

tlirough  which  the  mercy  of  God  is  passed  on  to  mankind.  \t  is  the  virtue  that  unites 

men  and  inspires  their  noblest  efforts. 

"Love  one  another,  for  thai:  is  the  whole  law."  so  our  fellow  men  deserve  to 

be  loved  and  encouraged  —  never  to  be  abandoned  to  wander  alone  in  poverty  and 

darkness.  The  practice  of  charity  will  bind  us  —  u'/(/  bind  all  men  in  one  great 

brotherhood. 

As  the  funds  you  will  expend  have  come  from  many  places  in  the  world,  so 
let  there  be  no  territorial,  religious,  or  color  restrictions  on  your  benefactions ,  but 
beware  of  organized,  professional  charities  with  high-salaried  executives  and  a  heavy 
ratio  of  expense. 

Be  ever  watchful  for  the  opportunity  to  shelter  little  children  with  the 
umbrella  of  your  charity-,  be  generous  to  their  schools,  their  hospitals  and  their  places 
of  worship.  For,  as  they  must  bear  the  burdens  of  our  mistakes,  so  are  they  in 
their  innocence  the  repositories  of  our  hopes  for  the  upward  progress  of  humanity. 
Give  aid  to  their  protectors  and  defenders,  the  Sisters,  who  devote  their  love  and  life's 
work  for  the  good  of  mankind,  for  they  appeal  especially  to  me  as  being  deserving 
of  help  from  the  Foundation. 


Conrad  N   Hilton 

The  story  of  the  Conrad  N  Hilton  Foundation  begins  with  the  man  for  whom  the  Founda- 
tion is  named 

Hard  work,  faith  in  God,  an  abiding  patriotic  confidence  in  the  United  States  and  the 
capacity  to  dream  as  large  as  his  imagination  would  allow  were  the  cornerstones  of  Conrad 
Hilton's  life. 

Born  in  a  primitive  adobe  dwelling  on  Christmas  Day,  1887,  in  San  Antonio,  New 
Mexico  Territory,  Conrad  Hilton  was  one  of  seven  children  born  to  a  Norwegian  immigrant 
father  and  a  German-American  mother.  Working  at  his  father's  general  store,  the  young  boy 
developed  entrepreneurial  skills  that  would  guide  him  for  a  lifetime 

The  most  enduring  influence  to  shape  Mr.  Hilton's  philanthropic  philosophy  beyond 
that  of  his  parents  was  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its  Sisters.  He  credits  his  mother, 
Mary,  with  guiding  him  to  prayer  and  the  Church  whenever  he  was  troubled  or  dismayed  — 
from  a  boyhood  loss  of  a  beloved  pony  to  severe  financial  losses  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. His  mother  continually  reminded  him  that  prayer  was  the  best  investment  he  would 
ever  make. 

Conrad  Hilton  was  recognized  worldwide  for  his  leadership  and  vision  during  the 
Depression  and  World  War  II  as  well  as  in  prosperity.  Using  extraordinary  instinct,  enthusi- 
asm and  business  acumen,  he  created  the  largest  and  most  profitable  international  hotel 
empire  of  his  time. 

Beginning  with  his  first  purchase,  the  40-room  Mobley  Hotel  in  Cisco,  Texas,  in  1919, 
to  the  thousands  of  guest  rooms  at  Hilton  properties  throughout  the  world  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  his  name  remains  synonymous  with  hotels.  He  capitalized  on  this  global  success 
by  taking  advantage  of  his  role  as  an  entrepreneurial  statesman  to  promote  a  post-World 
War  II  philosophy  of  reconciliation  and  nonviolence,  as  reflected  in  a  Hilton  corporate 
motto  of  that  time.  "World  Peace  Through  International  Trade  and  Travel." 

Conrad  Hilton  successfully  combined  a  lifetime  of  professional  achievement  together 
with  a  genuine  feeling  of  concern  and  responsibility  toward  the  less  fortunate.  This  most 
sensitive  of  human  qualities  is  reflected  beautifully  in  his  Last  Will  and  Testament  wherein 
he  creates  a  legacy  by  directing  that  his  wealth  be  eternally  reinvested  to  alleviate  human 
suffering  throughout  the  world. 


1887—  1979 


Message  from  the  Chairman  and  President 

The  past  year  was  one  of  change  as  well  as  continuity^  Change  in  that  Donald  H   Hubbs, 
former  president,  has  semi-retired  while  continuing  to  serve  the  Foundation  as  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  Mr  Hubbs  joined  the  Foundation  in  1969  as  treasurer  and 
assistant  secretary.  In  1981  Mr  Hubbs  was  elected  president  of  the  Foundation  with  his  first 
task  to  hire  full-time  professional  staff  At  the  same  time,  Mr  Hubbs  articulated  a  vision 
which  has  become  the  cornerstone  of  all  Foundation  activities  —  to  adhere  to  Conrad 
Hilton's  wishes  as  reflected  in  his  Last  Will  and  to  focus  Foundation  resources  on  a  small 
number  of  multi-year  projects  with  the  goal  of  achieving  maximum  impact. 

Continuity  in  that  Steven  M  Hilton,  grandson  of  Conrad  Hilton  and  former  vice 
president- programs,  was  elected  president.  For  14  years  Mr  Hilton  has  worked  with  the 
board  and  staff  with  sensitivity  and  dedication  to  ensure  that  Conrad  Hilton's  philanthropic 
legacy  continues  to  touch  the  lives  of  those  most  in  need.  Further  Mr  Hilton  plans  to  carry 
out  the  major  project  strategy  that  Mr  Hubbs  and  the  Foundation's  board  of  directors  have 
consistently  endorsed.  Given  the  level  of  future  commitments,  greater  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  monitoring  existing  grants  rather  than  actively  seeking  new  major  initiatives. 

During  this  transition  period  in  the  day-to-day  management  of  the  Foundation  we 
draw  inspiration  and  guidance  from  Conrad  Hilton's  life,  a  life  that  always  reached  beyond 
what  is  to  what  might  be.  He  set  a  standard  of  excellence  in  the  hospitality  industry  by 
emphasizing  attention  to  detail  and  adopting  innovative  approaches  to  improve  service. 
Similarly,  we  strive  to  uphold  these  principles  in  our  philanthropic  activities. 

The  year  1998  was  especially  significant  because  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation 
and  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Fund  approved  more  than  $75  million  in  grants,  the  largest 
amount  ever  committed  in  a  single  year  Nearly  $32  million  was  disbursed  in  1998.  Specific 
program  activities  of  the  year  are  highlighted  in  the  following  pages. 

As  regards  asset  management  of  our  endowed  funds,  i  998  was  a  challenging  year 
for  most  investments  except  the  very  largest  domestic  stocks  and  high-quality  long-term 
bonds.  Because  some  of  the  Foundation's  equity  managers  emphasize  small  and  mid-cap 
stocks  along  with  the  retention  of  cash  and  cash  equivalents,  the  Foundation's  performance 
was  weaker  than  its  benchmark.  However,  the  Foundation's  board  believes  that  any  mean- 
ingful assessment  of  one's  endowment  performance  is  to  be  viewed  over  a  period  of  at  least 


five  years,  representing  a  typica.  economic  cycle  of  a  bull  and  bear  market.  Viewed  over  a 
five  year  period,  we  are  pleased  :o  note  that  the  Foundation's  asset  performance  ranked 
within  the  top  three  percent  aiT-?ni:  a  group  of  more  than  200  peer  institutions  consisting 
of  foundations,  colleges  and  un  .ersities 

On  a  more  somber  note  the  Foundation  was  greatly  saddened  at  the  passing  of 
William  H  Edwards.  Bill,  as  he  .'.as  fondly  called,  was  associated  with  Hilton  hlotels  Corpo- 
ration for  42  years  and  had  sen  ed  as  a  Foundation  director  for  nearly  ten  years.  All  of  us  at 
the  Foundation  '.vill  miss  Bill  s  t'Oiightful  counsel,  integrity,  and  warm  sense  of  humor 

We  take  seriously  our  ^-.-.red  role  as  stewards  of  Conrad  Hilton's  charitable  endow- 
ment and  endeavor  with  all  our  "earts  and  minds  to  properly  invest  Foundation  assets,  to 
thoughtfully  allocate  grants  to  c  -;r  nonprofit  partners,  and  to  encourage  and  support  our 
competent  and  dedicated  staff  .Vidi  Cod's  blessing, 
if  we  do  these  things  well  we  are  confident  that  our 
efforts  will  enhance  the  lives  of  :nose  touched  by 
our  projects. 


Donald  H.  Hubbs 
Chairman  and  CEO 


,iL-^  lU.  I^&^ 


Steven  M.  Hilton 
President 


■i^V\: 
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Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation 

Foundation  Background 

The  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation  was  founded  in  1944,  originally  as  a  Trust,  with  Conrad  N^ 
Hilton  as  the  founder  and  grantor.  In  1950,  all  assets  were  transferred  to  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration. The  Foundation  remained  relatively  small  until  Mr.  Hilton's  death  in  1979.  Through 
his  Will,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  the  Foundation. 

Mission 

The  legacy  of  Conrad  Hilton's  philanthropy  strengthens  the  spirit,  the  dignity  and  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  those  in  need.  Inspired  by  Mr.  Hilton's  concern  for  the  less  fortunate,  the 
Foundation's  mission  is  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  —  a  lofty  charge  with  endless 
possibilities.  To  translate  this  vast  goal  into  manageable  and  meaningful  day-to-day 
practice,  the  board  of  directors  has  selected  priority  areas  upon  which  to  focus  its  efforts: 
Blindness,  Early  Childhood  Development,  Domestic  Violence  and  Homelessness.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Foundation  operates  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Humanitarian  Prize  program  and 
supports  special  projects. 

Grantmaking  Approach 

In  contrast  to  most  grantmaking  institutions,  the  Foundation  neither  encourages  nor 
generally  considers  unsolicited  proposals.  Rather,  the  Foundation  initiates  and  develops 
major  long-term  projects  and  then  seeks  out  appropriate  organizations  that  can  best 
implement  them.  The  Foundation  believes  a  proactive,  major-project  approach  provides  the 
most  promising  opportunity  to  positively  impact  society.  In  the  spirit  of  collaboration,  the 
participation  of  additional  funding  sources  is  encouraged  to  help  ensure  the  long-term 
stability  of  these  projects. 


B/i;u//k'ss 


Multihanclicapped  Blind  and  Deaf  Blind  Children 

The  Foundation  and  the  Fund  have  awarded  $4 1  nnillion  in  grants  and  program-related 

investments  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  to  provide  educational  training  and  support 

services  to  multihandicapped  blind  and  deaf  blind  children  throughout  the 

United  States  and  in  the  developing  world.  The  program  directly  serves 

2,000  infants  and  children  and  is  strengthening  organizations  in  more  than 

50  countries  through  training,  consultation,  networking  opportunities  and 

fundraising  guidance. 

An  important  program  strategy  is  to  assist  local  projects,  regardless 
of  country,  in  accessing  local  government  funding  to  ensure  the  longevity  of 
services.  For  example,  new  programs  for  deaf  blind  children  in  fVlexico  and 
Chile  were  developed  as  a  result  of  parents  contacting  Perkins.  The  Hilton/ 
Perkins  Program  first  invited  both  government  and  nongovernmental 
organization  representatives  to  participate  in  awareness  activities,  including 
the  development  of  strategies  for  training  of  professionals.  As  a  result  of 
this  exercise  local  governments  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  these  types  of 
educational  services  and  have  committed  to  providing  space  and  salaries  to  mamtain 
programs.  In  Mexico  City  the  program  will  be  located  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  and  in 
Santiago  a  private  home  has  been  converted  into  a  government  approved  facility.  Both 
programs  will  benefit  from  continual  Hilton/Perkins  technical  support. 


Trachoma 

Trachoma  is  an  infectious  disease  that  strikes  poor  population  groups,  usually  in  remote, 
rural  communities  with  overcrowded  conditions  and  limited  access  to  water  and  health 
care.  The  infection  causes  irritation  and  scarring  inside  of  the  eyelid  and,  eventually,  the 
eyelashes  turn  inward  and  rub  the  cornea,  causing  scarring  which  leads  to 


severe  vision  loss  and  blindness.  Nearly  ten  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
^0     tion  —  540  million  people  —  are  at  risk  of  developing  trachoma;  1 50  million 
people,  three-quarters  of  them  children,  have  active  disease  that  requires 


treatment;  and  six  million  people,  three-quarters  of  them  women,  are  now  blind  because  of 
the  disease.  Usually  beginning  in  childhood,  trachoma  progresses  in  severity  over  the  years 
as  repeated  bacterial  infections  are  easily  transmitted  child  to  child,  child  to  mother  and 
adult  to  adult.  Attracted  to  infected  eyes,  flies  further  spread  the  disease  person  to  person. 

Trachoma  can  be  controlled  and  prevented  by  using  a  combination  of  strategies: 
simple  eyelid  surgery,  the  antibiotic  Zithromax™,  face  washing  and  environmental  im- 
provements. The  Foundation  and  the  Fund  have  joined  a  global  collaboration  with  the 
Edna  McConnell  Clark  Foundation,  Pfizer  Inc.  and  the  World  Health  Organization's  GET2020 
to  advance  the  elimination  of  trachoma  as  a  major  cause  of  blindness  in  Asia  and  Africa.  To 
this  end,  the  Foundation  and  the  Fund  have  committed  more  than  $20  million  over  ten 
years  to  four  organizations:  The  Carter  Center,  Inc.,  Helen  Keller  International,  World  Vision, 
Inc.  and  the  International  Trachoma  Initiative.  Specific  program  components  include 
developing  national  country-specific  control  programs,  operational  research,  community- 
based  health  education,  and  the  designing  of  a  model  educational  curriculum. 

Early  Childhood  Development 

The  Foundation  is  in  year  two  of  a  five  year  $1 1  million  grant  to  the  California  Institute  on 
Human  Sen/ices  at  Sonoma  State  University  (a  California  State  University)  to  train  and 
Ay     assist  1 ,600  Early  Head  Start  staff  and  parents  at  more  than  300  sites  benefiting 
jl^^V.       an  estimated  25,000  children  throughout  the  United  States, 
^pi     I  The  Hilton/Early  Head  Start  Training  Program  is  a  public-private 

W  Isr  partnership  with  the  Head  Start  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 

B  and  Human  Services;  the  Bureau  has  made  a  commitment  of  nearly 

^^Bl.^     $5  million.  The  primary  focus  is  specialized  training  and  ongoing  support 
W  to  Early  Head  Start  and  Migrant  Head  Start  programs  to  improve  both  the. 

k  A  care  and  services  for  infants  and  toddlers  with  disabilities  and  their  fami- 

lies and  caregivers.  This  year  saw  intensive  training  designed,  delivered 
and  evaluated  for  nearly  700  staff,  families  and  early  intervention  partners  nationwide. 


Doou'slic  yiolciKC 


Intimidation  Humiliation.  Isolation  Injury  Children  forced  to 
watch  their  mother's  abuse.  Death, 

Domestic  violence  terrorizes  its  victims  and  is  a  training 
ground  for  violence  in  society  Fortunately,  millions  of  people  in 
the  United  States  and  internationally  benefit  from  the  Founda- 
tion's initiatives  targeting  domestic  violence  through  three 
avenues:  health  care,  religion  and  public  policy. 

Health  Care  Response 

The  National  Health  Initiative  on  Domestic  Violence  reaches 

victims  who  may  never  set  foot  in  a  temporary  shelter  or  police 

station  but  who  will,  sooner  or  later,  see  a  medical  provider  Grants 

of  more  than  $2  million  to  the  Family  Violence  Prevention  Fund 

have  supported  its  production  of  a  state-of-the-art  resource 

manual  for  health  care  professionals  and  provided  expertise  to  leadership  teams  from  ten 

states  to  institutionalize  training  and  response  programs,  conduct  public  education  and 

reform  policy. 


Religious  Response 

Victims  often  seek  support  from  clergy.  Over  the  past  1 5  years  the  Foundation  has  awarded 
a  total  of  $  1  million  to  the  Center  for  the  Prevention  of  Sexual  and  Domestic  Violence.  The 
Center  mobilizes  the  interfaith  community  around  domestic  violence  by  training  clergy,  lay 
leaders  and  human  service  professionals  to  respond  effectively  to  victims  and  their  families 
and  call  offenders  to  account.  It  also  helps  religious  institutions  formulate  policy  and 
implement  prevention  strategies. 


Public  Policy  Response 

The  Model  State  Code  on  Domestic  and  Family  Violence  builds  upon  earlier  efforts  of 

statewide  battered  women's  coalitions  that  chipped  away  at  piecemeal  legislation  to 

improve  the  legal  system's  response  to  domestic  violence.  With  Foundation 
support  in  excess  of  $2  million  to  the  National  Council  of  juvenile  and 
Family  Court  ludges,  a  multi-disciplinary  committee  drafted  a  comprehen- 
sive public  policy  framework,  parts  of  which  have  been  enacted  in  all  50 
states.  Council  staff  provide  ongoing  implementation  assistance,  document 
legislative  changes  and  maintain  a  database  of  domestic  violence  statutes. 


Homck'ssness 


m 


Guided  by  the  words  of  Conrad  Hilton's  Last  Will, "     our  fellow  men  deserve  to  be  loved 
and  encouraged  —  never  to  be  abandoned  to  wander  alone  in  poverty. . .",  the  Foundation 
designated  honnelessness  a  funding  priority  For  the  past  six  years 
the  Foundation  has  supported  the  Corporation  for  Supportive 
Housing,  a  national  internnediary,  to  create  innovative  housing-plus- 
services  solutions  for  the  mentally  ill  homeless  in  New  York  City.  To 
build  upon  the  success  of  this  program,  the  Foundation  recently 
awarded  the  Corporation  a  grant  of  more  than  $6  million  during  the 
next  five  years  to  develop  new  models  of  supportive  housing  in  at 
least  five  states  that  target  the  hardest  to  reach  mentally  ill  who  are 
chronically  homeless,  living  in  shelters  or  in  public  spaces. 


Conrad  N.  Hilton  Humanitarian  Prize 


At  $1  million,  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Humanitarian  prize  is  the  world's  largest  humanitarian 
award.  Bestowed  annually  to  a  volunteer,  charitable  or  nongovernmental  organization,  it 
recognizes  extraordinary  contributions  toward  alleviating  human  suffering  —  often  at  great 
risk,  hardship  and/or  personal  sacrifice.  Awarded  by  a  prestigious,  international  jury,  the 
Prize  is  intended  to  not  only  honor  and  advance  the  efforts  of  the  recipient  organization  but 
to  also  call  attention  to  the  worldwide  need  for  humanitarian  aid  and  encourage  others  to 
increase  their  support. 

In  1996  the  inaugural  Prize  was  given  to  Operation  Smile,  an  organization  whose 
volunteers  provide  free  reconstructive  surgery  to  underprivileged  children  and  young  adults 

who  suffer  from  facial  disfigurement.  Since  its  inception  in  1982, 
more  than  45,000  children  have  benefited  from  direct  ser- 
vices and  more  than  10,000  health  care  professionals 
have  been  trained.  The  Prize  enabled  the  organization 
to  expand  its  operations  to  18  developing  countries, 
including  three  new  regions  —  Honduras,  Brazil 
and  Thailand. 


In  1997  the  Prize  was  awarded  to  the  International  Rescue  Committee  Founded  in 
1933  by  Albert  Einstein  to  help  opponents  of  Hitler  escape  Germany,  the  organization 
supports  refugees  and  internally  displaced  persons  in  25  countries  who  are  victims  of  racial, 
religious  and  ethnic  persecution  as  well  as  those  uprooted  by  war  and  violence. 

Medecins  Sans  Frontieres  (Doctors  Without  Borders),  the  world's  largest  indepen- 
dent international  medical  aid  organization,  received  the  1998  Prize.  The  organization 
provides  emergency  medical  relief  to  persons  throughout  the  world  threatened  by  war,  civil 
strife,  epidemics  or  natural  disasters  Currently  its  2,000  medical  staff  volunteers  operate 
more  than  400  programs  in  the  field  in  more  than  80  countries.  Founded  in  1971  to  provide 
swift  responses  to  health  emergencies,  it  speaks  out  on  behalf  of  populations  in  danger 
while  operating  with  complete  independence  from  political,  religious  and  economic  powers. 

For  nomination  guidelines,  please  call  (310)  556-8178  or  facsimile  (310)  556-8130 
or  e-mail:  prize@hiltonfoundation.org. 

Special  Projects 

Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles 

While  the  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles  serves  the  largest  Catholic  community  in  the  nation, 
it  has  not  had  a  Cathedral  in  many  decades  that  can  accommodate  the  city's  needs.  The 
Foundation  awarded  a  $5  million  loan  toward  construction  of  the  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Angels,  an  expansive  complex  to  include  the  Cathedral  church,  a  large  outdoor  plaza,  a 
meditation  garden,  a  campanile,  a  conference  center  and  a  rectory.  Designed  by  a  recipient 
of  the  prestigious  Pritzker  Architecture  Prize,  the  Cathedral  will  add  a  striking  spiritual 
element  to  the  city's  civic  and  cultural  center. 

City  of  Hope 

Dedicated  to  the  research  and  treatment  of  catastrophic  disease,  especially  cancer,  the  City 
of  Hope  is  best  known  for  its  breakthroughs  in  bone  marrow  transplantation,  radiation 
therapy,  gene  therapy  and  insulin  production,  its  National  Cancer  Institute  status  facilitates 
collaboration  with  33  other  so-designated  cancer  centers  throughout  the  country  in  cutting- 
edge  diagnosis,  treatment  and  research  initiatives.  Building  upon  earlier  grants  totaling 
nearly  $3.5  million,  the  Foundation  made  a  $10  million  grant  toward  construction  of  a 
replacement  clinical  research  hospital. 
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Stalemenls  of  Vtnancial  Position 

Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation 
(A  Nonprofit  Corporation) 


February  28, 


1999 


1998 


Assets 

Cash  and  cash  equivalents 

Amounts  receivable  from  sale  of  investments 

Dividends  and  interest  receivable 

Loans  receivable 

Long-term  investments 

Other  assets 


$  33,829,422 

3,616,540 

1,260,637 

10,500,000 

468,617,741 

1,345,407 


$    15,558,342 

40,920,516 

1.527,191 

5,500,000 

495,483,301 

164,481 


Total  assets 


$519,169,747 


$559,153,831 


Liabilities  and  Net  Assets 

Liabilities 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilities  $       604,188  $       397,300 

Amounts  payable  for  the  purchase  of  investments  2,768,622  42.257,711 

Grants  payable  81,632,862  33,661,454 


Total  liabilities 
Net  assets 


85,005,672 
434,164,075 


76,316,465 
482,837,366 


Total  liabilities  and  net  assets 


$519,169,747 


$559,153,831 


Copies  of  complete  audited  financial  statements  are  available  upon  request. 


Sl(i(('(;i(')!!s  of  Aciivilu'S 

Conrdcl  N.  Hilton  Foundiition 
(A  No(ipro/i'(  Corporalion) 


February  28,  1999 


Copies  of  complete  audited  financial  statements  are  available  upon  request. 


Changes  in  Unrcslricled  Nc(  Assets 

Revenues  and  [Loss)  Gain 

Operating  revenues  $   17,216,761  $   16,011,712 

Realized  gains  on  sale  of  investments  47,959,750  70,832,836 

Unrealized  (loss)  gain  on  investments  (54,370,129)  22,012,260 

Contributions  received  ■     12,714,456  3,409,587 

Total  revenues  and  gains  23,520,838  112,266,395 

Less  investment  expenses  1,847,920  1,753,697 

Net  revenues  and  gains  $21,672,918  $110,512,698 


Expenses 

Approved  grants  $66,727,492  $26,841,337 

Operating  expenses  2,836,217  2,674,136 

Excise  taxes  782,500  869,292 

Total  expenses                                                                      ■        70,346,209  30,384,765 

(Decrease)  increase  in  unrestricted  net  assets  (48,673,291)  80,127,933 

Unrestricted  net  assets,  beginning  of  year  482,837,366  402,709,433 

Unrestricted  net  assets,  end  of  year  $434,164,075  $482,837,366 

Grants  paid  in  current  year  $    18,629,084  $22,435,055 
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Conrad  N.  Hilton  Fund 

Fund  Background 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  Februan/  28,  1995,  the  Conrad  N  Hilton  Foundation  made  a 
distribution  of  cash  and  stock  to  endow  the  Conrad  N  Hilton  Fund.  The  Conrad  N  Hilton 
Fund  is  a  separate  nonprofit  organization. 

Mission 

The  Conrad  N,  Hilton  Fund  has  various  programmatic  interests,  including  the  human 
services  works  of  Roman  Catholic  Sisters,  substance  abuse  prevention  and  research,  water 
development  and,  as  a  tribute  to  Mr  Hilton,  hotel  and  restaurant  management  education. 
Some  entities  have  been  supported  by  both  the  Foundation  and  the  Fund. 

Grantmaking  Approach 

The  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Fund  is  a  supporting  organization.  It  was  established  to  provide 
grants  and  financial  assistance  to  a  specified  number  of  organizations  designated  by  name 
in  its  charter.  The  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Fund  for  Sisters  is  the  principal  beneficiary,  eleven 
other  named  organizations  also  are  eligible  to  receive  grants  from  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton 
Fund.  Unsolicited  proposals  from  organizations  other  than  those  named  in  the  charter 
cannot  be  considered. 
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Conrad  N    \-\ilton  fund  (or  Sisters 


Established  in  1986  as  a  separate  fund  of  thie  Roman  Catfiolic  Churcfi,  under  tbie  auspices 
of  tfie  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Fund  for  Sisters  provides  grants  of 
generally  up  to  $15,000  to  support  projects  throughout  the  world  wherein  Sisters  serve  the 
economically  disadvantaged.  This  support  recognizes  Mr,  Hilton's  profound 
respect  for  the  devotion  and  commitment  of  Roman  Catholic  Sisters  and 
takes  seriously  his  directive  to  alleviate  suffering. 

Accordingly,  the  Fund  for  Sisters  supports  projects  that  include 
literacy  training,  job  creation  and  training,  maternal  and  infant  health  care, 
agricultural  programs,  development  of  potable  water  supplies,  HlV/AlDS 
treatment,  hospice,  and  education. 

Annually,  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Fund  awards  in  excess  of  $2  million 
to  the  Fund  for  Sisters.  For  application  information,  please  contact  the  Fund  for  Sisters  at 
(310)  785-0746,  or  facsimile  (310)  785-0166  ore-mail:  hltnsister@aol.com. 


Substance  Abuse  Prevention  and  Research 


Project  ALERT 

The  Foundation  is  continuing  its  support  of  Project  ALERT,  a  school-based  curriculum  to 
help  middle  grade  students  recognize  both  internal  and  external  pressures  to  use  drugs  and 
teach  them  needed  resistance  skills.  With  Foundation  funding  in  excess  of  $10  million, 
ALERT  was  developed,  field  tested  and  proven  effective  by  RAND,  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  think  tanks  on  drug  policy.  ALERT  ranked  highest  among  47  leading  drug  preven- 
tion programs  in  a  prominent  1996  national  study  "Making  the  Grade;  A  Guide  to  School 
Drug  Prevention  Programs"  and  has  been  endorsed  by  the  National  Middle  School  Associa- 
tion. Additionally,  with  a  series  of  grants  totaling  more  than  $19  million  to  the  BEST 
Foundation  for  a  Drug  Free  Tomorrow,  the  Foundation  and 
Fund  supported  the  dissemination  of  Project  ALERT  to 
classrooms  in  all  50  states.  During  1998,  nearly  6,000  teach- 
ers were  introduced  to  and  trained  to  teach  Project  ALERT 


in  their  classrooms.  ALERT  now  reaches  1  5,000  educators  through  its  publication  "ALERT 
Education,"  which  provides  updates  on  the  latest  classroom  techniques  and  most  recent 
developments  in  substance  abuse  prevention.  With  funding  from  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  RAND  is  currently  testing  Project  ALERT  Plus,  a  curriculum  for  high  school 
students.  This  past  year  the  Foundation  awarded  BEST  an  additional  $  1 3  9  million  payable 
over  six  years  to  support  dissemination  of  Project  ALERT  and  ALERT  Plus 

The  National  Center  on  Addiction  and  Substance  Abuse  at  Columbia  l)niv(>rsit\  (CASA) 
Although  anecdotal  evidence  indicates  that  acupuncture  is  a  successful  treatment  option 
for  addiction,  it  has  been  slow  to  gain  acceptance  in  the  medical  and  substance  abuse 
communities  because  its  efficacy  has  not  been  established  in  rigorous  clinical  trials. 
A  multi-year  Foundation  grant  of  nearly  $2  million  is  partially  supporting  a  CASA  clinical 
research  effort  at  six  sites  to  determine  the  long-term  efficacy  of  acupuncture  as  a  treat- 
ment/prevention option  for  cocaine  and  crack  addiction. 

Water  Development 


Ghana,  West  Africa 

Drinking  unpotable  water  frequently  results  in  parasitic  disease  and  a  high  rate  of  infant 

mortality,  both  preventable.  Water  development  projects  in  Ghana  are  transforming  water 

from  a  courier  of  death  and  guinea  worm  disease  to  a  gift  of  life. 
'  ~p  p,  M  n  ■^Tn'  yi~~H  WS'  '^^^  Ghana  Rural  Water  Project,  conducted  by  World  Vision, 

CAliXin  VTl^*!      entered  year  nine  of  a  13-year  program  to  provide  a  minimum  of 

1,100  wet  wells  to  hundreds  of  rural  villages  throughout  the  Afram 
Plains  and  northern  Ghana.  Current  grants  of  $13  million  provide  for 
the  drilling  of  bore  holes,  instruction  for  villagers  in  well  mainte- 
nance and  repair,  health,  hygiene  and  sanitation  education  and 
technical  assistance  in  the  construction  of  latrines  and  laundry  pads. 
To  date,  902  wet  wells  have  been  drilled,  close  to  2,000  volunteers 
trained  in  pump  maintenance,  more  than  4,000  latrines  constructed 
and  427  laundry  pads  installed 
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Southern  Mexico 

In  collaboration  with  the  Ford  Foundation  and  its  $1  million  grant,  the  Foundation  awarded 
$2  million  to  a  local  nongovernmental  organization,  Aiternativas,  to  increase  the  availability 
of  potable  water  and  small-scale  agriculture  irrigation  systems  The  Hilton/Ford  collabora- 
tive will  also  support  the  International  Maize  and  Wheat  Center's  effort  to  increase  agricul- 
tural production  by  promoting  more  effective  farming  practices  among  rural  farmers. 

Hold  and  Rcslauranl  M(i;!Ci(]('/jn'ii(  Educalioi] 

The  Foundation  and  Fund  have  long  supported  projects  paying  tribute  to  Conrad  Hilton's 
dreams,  aspirations  and  entrepreneurial  spirit.  From  the  purchase  of  his  first  hotel  in  Cisco, 
Texas,  to  the  development  of  the  world's  first  international  hotel  chain,  Mr  Hilton's  busi- 
ness skills  ultimately  earned  him  the  title  "Innkeeper  to  the  World." 


University  of  Houston 

Since  1969,  the  Foundation  and  Fund  have  awarded  nearly  $40  million  to  the  Conrad  N 
Hilton  College  of  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management  at  the  University  of  Houston. 
Proceeds  from  its  most  recent  grants  will  support  the  renovation  of         m 
the  College's  hotel  and  conference  center,  a  new  matching  gifts 
program,  continued  operating  support  and  the  creation  of  distance 
education  centers.  The  Hilton  College  has  an  enrollment  of  approxi- 
mately 1 ,000  undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  representing 
more  than  30  countries,  who  benefit  from  a  comprehensive  curricu- 
lum and  faculty  with  extensive  industry  experience. 


Culinary  Institute  of  America 

Support  of  the  Culinary  Institute  of  America  includes  construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Library,  which  houses  the  nation's  most  comprehensive  collection 
of  culinary  literature  as  well  as  the  Institute's  television  and  photography  studios. 


Slalcinenls  of  Financial  PosiUon 

Conrad  N   Hilton  Fund 
(A  Honprofil  Corporation) 


February  28, 


1999 


1998 


Assets 

Cash  and  cash  equivalents 
Dividends  and  interest  receivable 
Long-term  investments 
Other  assets 


$     4,361,998 

16,269 

384,635,032 

697 


$     3,294,837 

13,983 

491,876,816 

942 


Total 


$389,013,996  $495,186,578 


Uabililies  and  Net  Assets 

Liabilities 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilities 

Grants  payable 


$  2,498 

11,311,910 


$  1,250 

6,410,720 


Total  liabilities 
Net  assets 


11,314,408 
377,699,588 


6,411,970 
774,608 


Total  liabilities  and  net  assets 


$389,013,996 


$495,186,578 


Copies  of  complete  audited  financial  statements  are  available  upon  request. 
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Slalemcnls  of  Acliviiies 

Conrad  N   Hilton  Fund 
(A  Nonprofit  Corporation) 


February  28, 


1999 


1998 


Changes  in  Unrestricted  Net  AssL'fs 
Revenues  and  (Loss)  Gain 
Operating  revenues 
Unrealized  (loss)  gain  on  investments 


$    6,536,? 
(107,241,784) 


$     5,443,108 
77,346,074 


Total  revenues  and  (loss)  gain 
Less  investment  expenses 


100,704,901) 
5,000 


82,789,182 
5,000 


Net  revenues  and  (loss)  gain 


($100,709,901: 


$  82,784,182 


Expenses 

Approved  grants 
Operating  expenses 


$     10,289,847 
75,272 


$     1,935,146 
83,016 


Total  expenses 

(Decrease)  increase  in  unrestricted  net  assets 

Unrestricted  net  assets,  beginning  of  year 


10,365,119 
(111,075,020) 
488,774,608 


2,018,162 

80,766,020 

408,008,588 


Unrestricted  net  assets,  end  of  year 


Grants  paid  in  current  year 


$377,699,588 


$     4,338,657 


$488,774,608 


$     4,196,577 


Copies  of  complete  audited  financial  statements  are  available  upon  request 
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Combined  Assets 

The  following  is  presented  for  informational  use  only.  It  has  not  been  subject  to  audit 
and  is  presented  to  provide  the  reader  with  an  indication  of  the  current  asset  value  of  the 
Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation,  the  Conrad  N  Hilton  Fund  and  two  related  trusts,  of  which 
the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation  is  the  beneficiary. 


Combined  Assets 


February  28, 


1999 


1998 


Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation 
Conrad  N.  Hilton  Fund 
Related  Trust  Number  One 
Related  Trust  Number  Two 


$    519,169,747 

389,013,996 

797,003,689 

31,705,544 


$    559,153,831 

495,186,578 

715,500,000 

40,545,000 


Total 


$1,736,892,976  $1,810,385,409 
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Conrad  N,  Hilton  Foundation 


Directors.  Officers  and  Staff 


Directors 


Officers 


Staff 


Robert  Buckley,  M.D 
Gregory  R.  Dillon 
William  H  Edwards* 
lannes  R.  Galbraith 
Barron  hlilton 
EricM.  t^ilton 
Steven  M  Hilton 
William  B.  Hilton,  |r 
Donald  H,  Hubbs 
Olive  M.  Wakeman 

Direcior  Emeritus 


Donald  H  Hubbs 

chairman  and 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

Steven  M.  Hilton 
President 

ludy  IVliller 
Vice  President  and 
Director  -  Conrad  N.  Hilton 
Humanitarian  Prize 

Patrick  j.  Modugno 

Vice  President  - 
Administration 

Dyanne  M.  Hayes 
Assislanf  Vice  President  - 
Programs 

Deborah  Kerr 
Secretary  /Treasurer 


Rose  Arnold 

Grants  Manager 

Marge  Brownstein 

Senior  Program  Officer 

Ann  Cortez 
Program  Assistant 

Carolyn  Caspar 

Manager  -  Conrad  N 
Hilton  Humanitarian  Prize 

Haley  Mack 
Assistant  to  tfie  President 
and  the  Chief  Executive 
0//icer 

Marcia  Trujillo 
Financial  Assistant 

Melissa  Whalen 
Coordinator  -  Conrad  N 
Hilton  Humanitarian  Prize 


Conrad  N,  Hilton  Fund 


Directors  and  Officers 


Directors 


Officers 


Robert  Buckley,  M.D. 
Gregory  R.  Dillon 
William  H.  Edwards* 
lames  R.  Galbraith 
Barron  Hilton 
Eric  M.  Hilton 
Steven  M,  Hilton 
William  B.  Hilton,  Ir. 
Donald  H.  Hubbs 
Sr.  Barbara  Dawson,  R.SC.l 
Sr.  Elaine  Nazareth,  F.MM. 


Steven  M.  Hilton 
President 

Patrick  1.  Modugno 

Vice  President 

Deborah  Kerr 
Secretary/Treasurer 


*  Deceased 
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Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation 
Suite  840 

100  West  Liberty  Street 
Reno,  Nevada  89501 

Telephone  (775)  323-4221 

Facsinnile(775)  323-4150 

Web  site:  www.hiltonfoundation.org 


Conrad  N.  Hilton  Fund 
Suite  970 

100  West  Liberty  Street 
Reno,  Nevada  89501 

Telephone  (775)  329-0770 
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STUDENT  REGISTRATION 


On-Campus  Program  Participation 


seconaary  services 
Deafblind  Program 


Off-Campus  Program  Participation 

Community  Living  Services 
Infant/Toddler  Services 
Outreach  Services 
Preschool  Community  Services 


Program  Participation 


f-Cam  pus  Programs 
)n-Campus  Programs 


28,377 

1,2 


FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 


*$6, 298,498  Gifts,  Legacies  and  Bequests  were  received  in  FY  1999  for  endowment. 


Perkins  School  for  the  Blind       175  North  Beacon  Street      Watertown,  Massachusetts  02472      617  924.3434 


